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PREFACE 


This book is intended as an aid to the study and teaching 
of labor relations. It consists entirely of problems, without 
“solutions.’^ While it is designed, in part, for courses involving 
professional training for labor administration or graduate work 
in labor relations, it has more particularly had in view introduc- 
tory courses in labor problems conducted in accordance with 
the modern techniques being developed in progressive teach- 
ing. 

Each problem outlines a definite situation providing issues 
requiring decision, instead of immediately supptying the tradi- 
tional or authoritative ideas concerning it. This objective ap- 
proach forces the student or thoughtful reader to begin with 
an attempt to understand labor problems through his own 
analysis. It encourages the vaguely sociological person to at- 
tack a problem more realistically, more precisely, and more in- 
dependently than by just reading about it. It leads the nar- 
rower and more practical indmdual to view a situation more 
broadly and socially than by uncritical acceptance of ready- 
made solutions. 

The concrete issues presented are designed to heighten in- 
terest by providing tangible contacts with the points at which 
general problems have their source. The nature of these issues 
is such as to require responsible thinking in the light of all the 
circumstances, rather than mere recitation of what has been 
already said or written about a subject in general. 

, , A: problem book is not, however, a substitute for other means 
of study. The problem method makes the wider use of text and, 
reference: assignments not merely desirable but essential. It 
vitalizes-', lectures, . discussions, .and .quizzes. In particular, hon- 
ors”' work, project study, and seminars can be much im-' 
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pro¥ed by the advance assignment^ of problems which require 
ronnded, analysis and comprehensive treatment of major issues. 
There" is greatly needed for these purposes an adequate selection 
of problems dealing with fundamentals in labor relationsj both 
for introdiietory and applied courses. It is to help fill what is 
almost a void that the present material has been prepared. 

■ There remains the question of the use of this volume to the 
general reader. If he is not too ^^generaF^ a reader^ it is hoped 
that he will get a more realistic feel of many situations and have 
his curiosity aroused by the method of presentation employed 
here. 

The growing appreciation of the value of this way of study- 
ing and teaching labor relations is comdnciiigly shown in the 
frequent requests received for prepared problems from college 
and university teachers of labor relations, from directors of 
training in business and government organizations, and from 
personnel managers. In response to such requests, much of this 
material has already been distributed in mimeographed form. In 
spite of its obvious limitations, it has served to demonstrate the 
possibilities of the problem method in teaching. This method is 
the important factor. It is for this reason that an introductory 
chapter has been prepared telling more about the problems and 
their use by the reader, student, and teacher. The explanation 
presented in that chapter and in Appendix A is so important 
to a comprehension of the purpose and scope of this book that 
it is hoped both will be carefully read. 

Because many employers, personnel managers, labor union 
oflEicials, teachers, students, wage-earners, and others have con- 
tributed information, it would be difficult to make suitable 
acknowdedgment to the institutions and individuals who have 
cooperated in this project. My obligation must be expressed, 
however, to Dean William R. Gray, whose patient urging and 
encouragement stimulated initially my interest in teaching by 
the problem method, and to Mr. Elliott D. Smith, Professor 
of Industrial Relations, Yale University, for 
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eroiis and valuable counsel. I am also grateful for the crit- 
icisms of the galley proof and of the suggestions offered by 
Professors Paul H. Douglas of Chicago Uiiiversityj Sunnier H. 
Slichter of Harvard University, Leo Wolnian of Coluinbia 
University, Theresa Wolfson of Brooklyn College, Richmond C. 
Nyman of Yale University, and Joseph L. McDonald of the 
Tuck School, and by Mr. Harry P. Bell of the Economics De- 
partment of Dartmouth College. 

In the actual preparation of the material and of the manu- 
script I am particularly indebted to Miss Margaret D. Pierce, 
of the Tuck School secretarial staff, for her intelligent, compe- 
tent, and loyal assistance. 

Herman Feldman 

Hanovee, New Hampshire 
March 1, 1937 
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FOREWORD: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PROBLEM METHOD OF STUDY 

This book consists of approximately three hundred eases 
in labor relations combined in seventy major problems. These 
problems are grouped in five main parts, under the titles of — 
I, Wages, Wage Methods, and Wage Administration; II, Hours,, 
Working Conditions, and Labor Regulations; III, Old Age, 
Insecurity, and Unemplo^^meiit; IV, The Personal Environment; 
V, Group Relations, Unions, and Labor. Law. Within these main 
parts there are normally several subdivisions of allied problems, 
shown on title pages for these parts. 

Various individuals differ in their ideas of the distinction 
between the terms ^^case^^ and ^^problem.^^ The latter term 
does not of itself raise many doubts except when compared 
with the word ^^case.^^ Perhaps it would be best to use the 
words interchangeably. There is hardly a need to add much to 
the discussion of this fairly minor point. But to satisfy those 
to whom the matter may be of interest, an explanation of the 
sense in which the terms are in most instances used here is 
presented. 

A' case, as written up by various institutions and in various 
books, seems, in most instances, to be a history of what some 
enterprise or institution did under stated circumstances. The 
cavse history as such may be a subject for criticism, but this is 
not necessarily called for by its terms. If a question is definitely 
appended, in order to force the reader to exercise his own judg- 
ment in determining what should have been done, or simild 
be done, then it is by that process transformed into a problem. 
The latter, therefore, is a'construction.of facts presenting an 
issue requiring independent solution by theV.eader or. student. 
The desired effect may be- obtained by revealing only 'part of 
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what was done and requiring the student to proceed from this 
point, or by preparing a mere digest of the facts which raise 
the issues and then considering fundamental principles. 

Most of the cases used here present issues on problems of 
labor relations beginning in an individual concern or industry. 
Both in theory and practice this is a desirable starting point. 
A labor problem often begins in a case . affecting an individual 
or a number of individuals. Its solution may to a degree be 
possible within the orbit of a single concern or industry. To the 
extent that it is not solvable in this manner, the student is 
forced to see it in larger terms and thereby he is led naturally 
and easily to those solutions requiring larger viewpoints. As an 
illustration one may refer to Problem 40, regarding applicants 
for work. 

Form of Problems 

In editing the case material received, the attempt has been 
made to reduce the presentation to the absolute minimum 
necessary to reveal the main issues of the problem, without 
depriving the reader of a sense of the undeii 3 dng circumstances 
in which it is imbedded. In some instances detail has been sac- 
rificed in the individual case, but with the hope that the prob- 
lem as a whole will supply something of the realistic background. 
In this process of editing, cases which began as several long 
pages of factual material may have emerged as paragraphs. The 
excess has not been discarded without careful thought. It is 
felt that in this type of book, aiming only at the fundamentals 
of policy and procedure, it was not too great a loss to sacrifice 
the full' detail as it would be hi' cases intended for intensive 
professional study. 

In presentation, a . degree of uniformity was attempted. 
Normally a problem as a whole is intended to cover a wide 
field, and the individual cases to .present t 3 ?pical, special, or 
puzzling aspects. The cases within a problem are not drawn 
from the same source, yet they are-used in' combination because 
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the point of a problem is not so much to soItc the issue in. aiiy 
particular situation as to seek a fundamental approach to that 
type of situation as a whole and then to test its application in 
given cases. 

A few of the cases may leave an unsatisfjdng feeling of iiicoiii- 
pleteness. This, although not always the result of desigii, has, 
in many instances, been definitely intended. The alternative 
would be to present facts in so thoroughly digested a form, o,r 
the issues in so neat an order, that these would be unlike any- 
thing experienced in real life. To have made every problem 
complete in its presentation of the possible aspects to be coii- 
.sidered would be to reduce their value as a group in providing 
a challenge to independent and imaginative thinking. It is for 
the student or reader, to learn to see a problem in its widest 
applications, and it is for the teacher to aid him to see how and 
why he has missed major sectors of attack. Appendixes and 
B consider further by what process this result may be secured. 

Some of the cases are frankly intended to be provocative— 
to disturb the conservative in his beliefs and force him to think 
over his ideas anew; to disturb the progressive and lead him to 
analyze more closely the basis of his faith. There are some in- 
stances, probably, in which an mdimdual probieni may sec-uii 
to, be one-sided or ,biased, but it is hoped it will be recognized 
that this; effect is often pedagogical in intention, and that no 
such impression is desired for the book as a whole. 

, ' It, is largely because the student or reader is expected to 
pursue the issues to the extent of referring to one or more good 
general texts that the co.nstruction of the problems has not 
■aimed at a complete balance of presentation. It is further ex- 
pected that in any problem which -may seem to err in eiripliasis 
or direction the ,instructor will supply a corrective iiifiiieriee. 

References to the exact .name of a concern have in ali)io.st 
all instances beeii: omitted, to avoid einbarrassineiit to anyone 
involved. The problem. 'has normally been in ihe present 
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tense, to aid in making it more of a challenge to' present-day 
thinking rather than a historical review. However, where the 
situation would be different today from what it was at the time 
the problem existed, and there is good reason to mention, the 
date, this has been done. 

Sources op Cases Used 

While some of the cases, involving broad issues, have been 
constructed by citing from articles, reports, speeches, state- 
ments and letters, or by a review of opposing contentions and a 
presentation of the basic questions involved, the cases are in the 
main actual situations drawn from experience. In some of 
these problems the author has participated personally as con- 
sultant or investigator. Others were obtained by plant visits, 
field observation, and other contacts with industrial and govern- 
mental employment. In some instances the circumstances of a 
case were related by friends engaged in labor union work or in 
personnel management. Still other problems originated in re- 
quests for aid desired by correspondents who found them- 
selves involved in some activity which presented difficulties. 
Certain of the cases were reported by students and graduates, 
and others by workers who had observed or experienced them. 
The cases in Part V are based on a wide survey of available 
material concerning issues arising under various joint agree- 
ments between employers and unions or before govermiient 
labor boards of one kind or another. 

The material used has only rarely been taken from books 
by individual authors. In view of this and of the fact that the 
passages selected are presented solely for their value as issues 
for discussion, it has been expedient in some cases to omit exact 
references to date and source. Care has been taken to avoid 
injustice to anyone concerned. The omissions of footnote 
references, inexcusable in a work intended for documentary 
purposes, is of little, if any, disadvantage to the reader here 
and aids the general purpose of the volume in preserving the 
material as of current significance. 
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Permanence of' Issues Involved 

■ A particular effort has been made to steer between the Scylla 
of dated material and the Charybdis of wholly local issues. 
Each problem has been scrutinized carefully from the stand- 
point of whether it involves a purely temporary situation. It is 
expected that in most cases the issues presented will be just 
as alive a decade or two from now as the}^ are today. For ex- 
ample, will the question of what is appropriate action regarding 
retention of the middle-aged worker in industry (Problem 32) 
be out of date within the next decade? 

It is true, however, that some of these problems are con- 
nected with, or are the result of, the present capitalistic form 
of society and that a few others are more especially related to 
the Federal-state vsystem of government. Neither of these 
will pass out of the picture very soon. An exaniinatioii of the 
problems will rcA^eal that in other countries some of the situa- 
tions are strikingly similar in character, permitting the use of 
most of the cases for general study. Moreover, the problems 
taken from or based upon situations in government-operated 
activities involve broad issues of civil service persomiel. 

As Professor Elton Mayo emphasizes, in concluding his 
book The Human Problems of an Industrial Cwilization (Tim 
Macmillan Company, 1933), labor difficulties involve liiixiian 
and social, rather than economic, problems. Hence in the issues 
'raised here, an attempt has been made to give a proper weight 
to practice as well as to theory, to procedure as well as to piiii- 
ciple. : This, 'makes for better theory and practice. For these 
reasons many of the problems have a strong flavor, and 

the student or teacher is expected to show in detail the actual 
sequence of steps applying to the. situation. 

The best results, of the. problem method of thinking and 
of teaching are obtained by means, of such a follow-through, 
because lohat is to', be done can only be xmderstood properly 
when an earnest attempt is 'made- to. see hoiv it is to bc^ done. 
This applies even to some, broad '.cases, such as those iiu'olv- 
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ii:|g the question whether, in a given instance, there should 
be state or national regulation. Without these specific ^'hows/' 
proposed in some detail, thinking is likely to remain superficial 

The Questions Asked 

In all instances the problems end with a minimum number 
of questions, intended to force the student to do more intensive 
thinking and purposeful reading than normal assignments 
require. It is expected that the student may reflect upon ques- 
tions of his own and that the teacher will be free to substitute 
or append his own suggestions of issues on which to base the 
assignments. The questions raised have not been put after 
the individual cases but at the end of the problem, so that 
often the material will have to be re-read in connection with 
these questions. This is intentional, as the process is expected 
to bring both a broader comprehension of the aspects involved 
in the problem as a whole and a more mature handling of the 
particular cases. 

The questions are not expected to be answerable purely by 
reflective reasoning. They may require research, facts, con- 
ferences, primary or secondary knowledge. In this they are 
similar issues to those confronting one in actual life. But it is 
hoped that the student will start in trying to find the answer 
by reasoning it out “on his own.^^ As he finds that he needs 
additional information or counsel, he may read assigned texts, 
consult various sources, or make personal inquiries. He can 
then formulate the more mature views which constitute the 
basis of a prepared assignment. The process will serve to start 
him in the habit of thinking out the issues independently and 
should prepare his mind for further impressions and under- 
standings. The ordinary text assignment often gives, in addi- 
tion to one or more obligatory references, a host of optional 
ones which are, in fact, rarely read. The present method not 
only stimulates the student to utilize independent sources, but 
in many instances practically forces Mm to do so. 
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The inisimpression against which some readers must, how*- 
ever, be warned, is that the problems are simple to solve or 
answer. Were opportunity afforded to raise a few pertinent 
questions intended to unsettle the commentator, the simplicity 
would tend to disappear. Usually when a student finds a 
problem easy it is because he has not thought through valid 
objections to his solution or failed to consider modifications 
justified by more carefully analyzed procedures. The superficial 
answer often means that the student has applied readv-made 
a stereotyped dogma which he uncritically accepted as true 
The person who has really attempted to solve the problem has 
realized that it involves much more than appears on the sur- 
face. 

The question may appropriately be raised here whether the 
availability of pencilled marginal notes made by pre’vdous 
claves might not in time nullify the thought-provoking pos- 
sibilities of a question. The answer, in large part, is that in the 
process of using these problems the teacher will learn a great 
deal more than_ the student, and the kinds of issues he will 
raise in successive years will vary and be far ahead of the 
preinous classes’ responses. Moreover, the basic factual infor- 
mation reqmred of many problems will have changed. At the 

! It may be said that the didactic flavor will never approx- 
mate that of the completely informative textbook in which, as 

far as the student is concerned, the answers are regarded as 
already being there. as 

It inay be appropriate to mention here that there is no 
answer book or guide connected with this volume. To do this 

mnbSrr r- experience and purpose 
- As a result it may be 

thaUhe instructor, who is the only one who would be permitted 

tpqr.h an answer book, will regard it a bit difficult to 

St aftewtf ^ He ivill find, however, 

hat after the second or third try the subject opens up in ways 

make teaching much more interesting and effective. In- 
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structors who resist the problem method find; after they have 
used it with some persistence, that they would never go back 
to an exclusive reliance on what might be called the older and 
perhaps more omniscient forms. 

Range op Probuems Selected 

In order to have the problem useful in teaching, there is 
needed a selection of situations based on real experience and 
therefore giving the student an insight into the human circum- 
stances involved- The reliance should be on significant or 
typical problems which, though applied in concrete cases, in- 
volve fundamental principles of approach, and therefore may 
be considered of permanent value. The issues should be con- 
centrated on those which are stimulating in the nature of the 
problem presented, yet within the range of mentality, knowl- 
edge, research capacity, or imagination of the student. 

The cases which are included in the problems here presented 
have been selected from a much larger number gathered for 
class purposes. In the process many cases have been discarded 
after trial because of their inadequacies in one respect or 
another, or perhaps because of too technical a nature to include 
in a first volume. In no instances do any two problems cover 
exactly the same field, but there is occasionally an overlapping 
between successive problems, the later ones being provided to 
permit either a choice of approach or an opportunity for more 
detailed application of principle. 

It should not be regarded as a defect of this volume that 
eveiy possible labor subject in which one may be interested is 
not covered by some problem. Even to have attempted to 
include one for all of the many subjects found in a compre- 
hensive textbook would have required a volume of encyclo- 
pedic size. It is expected that the teacher who finds it possible 
to use some problems already prepared for him will be ready 
to seek and present others in the fields in which he wishes to 
extend the method. 
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Amoiig 'tlie sections to which inadequate space is given, but 
which could have been expanded almost '■ indefinitely without 
much difficulty, is, for example, that on the law of labor rela-, 
tions. Such important subjects as the injunction, the right to 
sue labor unions, and similar issues are only incidentally cov- 
ered. . One reason for confining the content of this section is 
that the teacher who is at all familiar with this field can more 
easily obtain cases here than in other phases of the labor prob- 
lem. Actual cases of labor law are everywhere at hand, and 
all one needs to do for many topics is to select a decision of the 
Supreme Court or of a state court involving dissenting opinions. 

Another reason is that the injunction is an issue from which 
a short case is not easily made. The validity of an injunction 
is often derivative in nature, and its wisdom depends upon the 
types of acts which it enjoins. A judgment regarding it may be 
made only by weighing alternative effects of a wide sociological 
nature, and would therefore require a much longer presenta- 
tion than would be appropriate in this book. 

Two other subjects wffiich have been given less space than 
they deserve are employee representation and social insurance. 
On these two questions an abundance of material is at hand. 
But at the, moment w^e are in a .transitional stage which may ' 
soon make certain issues in these' fields out of date, and for this 
reason it has been expedient to omit, several cases of present 
importance. 

Applicability to Introdxjctoby as Well as 
' . Advanced Courses 

A hasty readi.ng of the cases, or a merely passing considera- 
tion' of the, possibilities of the. problem method, in introductory 
labor courses, may not take- into account .the, fact,,, that • the 
volume has carefully considered the special, needs of such 
courses. The use of a certain number- -of practicab eases in an 
introductory course, in order to start 'from real, tangible situa- 
tions and work outward to general, problems, is the tendency 
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m thoughtful and progressive practice. The old idea is fast 
osi^g ground that a general, all-embracing coverage of "labor 
subjects, studied wholly through factual readings and the 
lecture method, is the way to conduct an introductoiy course 
pose po have considered the matter in the light of develop 
mg academic pedagogy tend to emphasize independent thought 
and the development of basic habits of approach. Such teach^ 
mg pursues fundamental principles and seeks to make the 
student stop to reflect, perhaps even to worry, as to whether 
he is going at a problem in a rounded and responsible way. 

The teachers who pr^r to rely mainly on lectures will find 
that the use of the problem method will be an excellent wav 
to prepare the mind of the student for the information and 
ideas which the instructor presents. A problem which raises 
puzzling issues will stimulate the student to think about its 
and him the mom eager ,o obtat to ^ 
of the metruotor. Something like to tension of the last ten 

r„tr. t ? T" b' obtained wto he 

points which the instructor has selected for comment have 
acquired a meaning to the student. 

Aside from its other values in introductoiy courses thp 
problem method, when imaginatively applied is one" wbifJi 
greatly enlivens class assignments and discussion." It provides 

SiurmoieT opportunity to encourage preparation through 
^oup projects and group reports, and it opens the way to wort 

aether devices of stimulating student enthustsm and 
Value op the Peoblem Method in Teaching 

advice in S “‘'“'““a- 
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and secondary school education had been alive with experiment 
.and change,, and academic institutions^ had begui|, to .^ive 
thought to the revitalizing of collegiate instruction. But the 
squeaky coach of graduate teaching in the social sciences might 
have .been considered as having, budged hardly at all w^ere it not 
for a notable innovation — ^the displacement of the lecture 
method by the case system. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler once characterized this 
change as being an advance from an almost exclusively ex- 
pository and didactic method, through which the major portion 
of the thinking is done by the teachers themselves, to a process 
of conference requiring some mental excitation on the part of 
the students as well The Harvard Law School — through the 
introduction and application of this method by Professor Lang- 
dell in his classes in the 70 ^s — ^was the pioneer in a change which 
has revolutionized the teaching of law ever3r\vhere; and the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration has made 
the most general application of the case system to business 
education. 

Teaching by the problem method has as its main aim the de- 
velopment of mental power, through the requirement of analysis, 
synthesis, and an actual decision in a concrete case. If it is not 
an aid to the quick acquisition of facts or to the acquiring of a 
broad field of knowledge in a limited length of time, it is likely 
to heighten the impression and the usability of the facts which 
are acquired. Its development can have a most significant in- 
fluence upon the whole field of teaching. 

The problem method is particularly needed, however, in the 
teaching of labor relations. One of the troubles in this field is 
that .too much is taught in terms of generalities of economic and 
social principles, irresponsibility or sentimentally' applied/ 

, , One 'of the leading teachers in this field, on reading this 'proof, has priyately 
made the following comment: “I have long felt that the teaching of labor stih- 
Jects'in colleges is irresponsible in that it deals largely with abstractions, proceeds 
often from a careless and uninformed but reformist point of view, and disregards 
a wide and fundamental ' set of factors bearing, on actual factory ..management, 
which determine the quantity and quality of the output of industry." 
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and 'that too little is considered with reference to the ways in 
whiph human nature expresses itself in actual situations. Fore-' 
ing the student to apply a principle to concrete cases tends 
to provide correctives of some common faults in the teaching 
of labor relations. Such cases put a premium on soiiiid infor- 
mation. They may begiii; of course, by requiring the student : 
to discover for himself the general principles . or approaches 
involved, but student and teacher should both have to proceed 
as though something important depended upon their deter- 
minations. 

As a result the problem method has value in providing a more 
realistic understanding of the social and administrative aspects 
of labor relations; in developing an awareness of the variability 
of approaches and solutions; in stimulating personal interest 
and self-expression; in supplying a feeling of responsibility for 
actually dealing with a problem as a citisien with power, rather 
than just knowing about it; and, as part of all these, in enforcing 
more careful thinking and exercise of judgment. 

Change in Role of Instructok 

A particular merit of a good problem procedure is that it 
puts the relationship of student and teacher on a different 
plane. Many solutions are possible to a problem. The instructor 
becomes not the final authority but a consultant or advisor. 

Methods op Assignment 

The instructor does not need to assign a whole problem, but 
merely one or more of the cases in a problem, in accordance with 
his purpose and the degree of thoroughness with which he wishes 
the answer or solution to be prepared. He may wish to limit 
the assignment to some practical cases, or he may wish the as- 
signment to involve a broad question of principle. Another pos- 
sibility is the assignment of different cases within a problem to 
different individuals in a class, and thus to some degree to 
individualize the instruction. This has been done successfully 
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in small seminar groups. The ■ class as a whole has considered 
the, main problem, while different students have eontribiited 
especially thorough analyses and solutions of individual cases. 

It is expected that the instructor will provide a reference 
and reading list in connection with each problem ■ assigned. 
Aid may be obtained in this connection from the discussion and 
suggestions in Appendix B. It should be mentioned here, 
however, that the problem method provides what is perhaps 
the only practical method for parcelling out different text 
assignments to members of the same class, if the instructor is 
so inclined, because the students are intent on applying them- 
selves to a problem and not in reciting from a specific text. 

Those who have not been accustomed to teach by the prob- 
lem method should not permit initial difficulties, normal to any 
change, to discourage them. The experience of many teachers 
has been that once these initial obstacles have been overcome, 
the use of the problem method, even in part of the course, is 
seen as superior to didactic instruction. Many of the difficulties 
found in first applying the problem method are easily overcome 
through early experience; others will be found to have been il- 
lusory. 

Among the seeming disadvantages of the problem method, 
which will be seen in new perspective once the change is made: 
is the lament that it becomes hard to “cover the grouiidd’ But 
observations of outlines, of co.urses and of classroom procedure 
in the social sciences will support the view that some teachers 
cover far too much ground. The teacher who first is troiibled 
because, through the problem method, he does not discuss as 
many facts and topics relating to the subjects in the course as he 
could when he used the lecture or -.qiiiz-and-answer method, , is 
apt to make a virtue of this after a while. For when he has ap- 
plied the problem method for a time and has acquired the con- 
crete background for comparing his newer objectives with his 
former practice, he may come to believe that he used to spread 
his material too thin. He is likely, to', find that by. the problem 
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approach he is covering more of the, fundamentals that wiE 
acti^lly “stick,” that he is using his class time for more impor- 
tant material, and that much of what he is omitting is of the 
ephemeral type of information which most students tend to 
forget anyhow when the course is over. 

There are, of course, genuine difficulties in the problem 
method, as there are in any teaching procedure earnestly applied. 
To minimize these the teacher would do well to select from the 
problems in the book those which appear to be easiest to teach, 
either because they deal with subjects with which he is most 
familiar or because they seem to lend themselves best to good 
discussion. In time, as these are found to be an aid to class 
instruction, he can extend the use of problems until the method 
becomes the dominant, though not necessarily the exclusive 
procedure, and its tone communicates itself to the normal at- 
titude in studying labor issues. 

Educational Objectives and Techniques 

The fundamental question of educational method is, how- 
ever, whether a course in labor relations or any other subject is 
for the purpose of teaching truths, facts and principles, or of 
teaching people to think deeply, clearly, and logically in the 
presence of new situations. The student of teaching method 
who has gone beyond the objective of “getting his subject 
across” will see problems in terms of the particular skills or 
basic understandings which are to be the objectives of teaching, 
and will question at every stage which of these a problem is 
trying to develop. A true problem book will have a sequence of 
development of these skills or understandings somewhat in the 
manner of a well conceived book on geometry. The author is 
aware of the inadequacies of the present problem book from 
the standpoint of a carefully contrived sequence of such pri- 
mary objectives. 

A discussion of the educational technique which ' should 
accompany the instructors use of the problem method would 
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deal, with such matters as, for example, the desirability of e.p- 
forcing, as the student's preparation, a comprehensive answer 
in outline form to each of the questions raised. Biit^ one would 
need to analyze the standards which a truly comprehensive 
outline should meet, and thus be concerned with the processes 
of analysis, reasoning, and judgment for wdiicb teaching methods 
should strive. 

For the possible value or interest wdiicli an elementary effort 
of this sort may have, a memorandum on the subject, distributed 
to students in connection wdth the use of these problems, is 
.included here as Appendix A. It was developed as an attempt 
to introduce some mental discipline into classroom disciissio.ii, 
as compared with the vague and diffuse conversations which 
sometimes pass for the discussion method. It has already been 
well received in several quarters and has ..apparently been of 
sufficient .stimiiliis to justify presenting it as something which 
may be helpful in developing this aspect of teaching. 

The, memorandum is divided into two parts. The first 
emphasizes the importance of developing certain habits, of 
analysis in thinking through a situation and of style in pre- 
senting one's conclusions to others. The second part .attempts 
an application, of .these and other principles in a specific proce- 
.dure for attacking problems. 

,. A ' more thorough diseiis.sion of the questions involved in 
effective teaching, even if wdthin our range of knowledge, wmuld 
■beIo,ng more properl^r in an educational pape.r, or elsewhere, 
.and is not submitted here. But such appraisal of objectives 
and , technique in the teaching of labor relations is necessary. 
The author would be glad to exchange correspondence on this 
subject with those wdio already feel, the need, or who come to 
feel it by the experience gained in using the.se problems. . , 
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PART ONE: WAGES, WAGE METHODS, AND WAGE 
ADMINISTRATION 


I. Some Major Questions regarding Wages 


Problem 


1. Wages in Theory and Practice 

2. Assertions concerning Priority of Wages 

3. The Market Wage and Its Control 

4. Disputed Application of the “Minimuin Wage” 

6, Issues in Wage Negotiations 

6o Geographical Differentials in Wages 

7, Wage Policy during Depressions 

8, Pros and Cons of ^‘Prevailing Wage” Scale in Go¥- 

ernment Contracts and on Public Relief Projects 


See also: 

Problem 64. Administration of Union Agreements 
Problem 65. Attacks upon Union IF age Policies 


IL Wage Incentives and Wage Methods 

Problem 9. Controversies over Profit Sharing with Employees 

10. Place of Profit Sharing in Improving Relations 

11. Wage Methods as Incentives 

12. The Human Equation in Rate Setting 

13. Friction over Piece-Rate Guaranties 

14. Employee Discoveries Affecting Piece-Rates 

15. Controlling the Pace of Work 

16. Issue of Lost Time in Wage Systems 

17. Group and Supervisory Bonuses 

III. Wage Increases and Administration 

Problem 18. Wage Grievances and Salary Adjustments 

19. Misunderstandings regarding AdvancemeGt and Pro- 
motion 


1 




PROBLEM 1. WAGES IN THEORY ANB PRACTICE 


Cam A. The Determination of “Proper’^ Wage Levels 

Three executives lunch together occasionally to discuss 
mutual administrative problems. A topic which comes up from 
time to time is the wage le\^el of clerical and technical employees. 
One states: We are in a fog as to the principles and processes 
involved and would be glad to compare our ideas with those 
who look upon the subject from the academic heights of eco- 
nomics and ethics/^ 

He is the administrator of a new division of the Federal 
government, having under his jurisdiction several hundred em- 
ployees paid out of a lump sum appropriation. The wages of 
the technical and clerical employees to be hired are not definitely 
set in the law, and the administrator therefore has considerable 
range of freedom, as to whether a particular grade of employees 
shall, for example, get §25 a week or $30. 

The second official is the comptroller of a philanthropic 
foundation having a liberal endowment. The institution could 
set wage scales at any reasonable level it desired. The chief 
limitation is the realization that the more it spends on its over- 
head the less it has to distribute for basic services and in support 
of those whom it is designed to aid. The comptroller therefore 
feels it necessary to develop sound principles in setting salary 
levels. 

' The third executive is the operating vice-president of a busi- 
ness concern which has recently decided to concentrate its head- 
quarters in that city and is gradually transferring certain duties 
from,;\branch, plants in various parts of the country to these , 
central, offices., . ,Tliis concern ,is, in a competitive field. Naturally 
it:„does not want to load, its overhead with any more ,pay than 

' 3 ' ■■■ 
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PROBLEMS IN LABOR RELATIONS 


would be “justified/' But what wage is “justified/' is not' 
cleaFly defined in the mind of the vice-president on whom rests 
the oMigation of. setting “proper" wage and salary standards 
fornierical and administrative employees. 

■ The interesting aspect of the problem is that all three men 
are new to the particular problem of deteriiiiiiing wage rates. 
Being iiitellectually minded, they are pursuing the additional 
question of whether there is a justifi.able difference in the policies 
they should apply with regard to remunerating employees. The 
letter sent by the administrator asks such questions as these: 

1. Are there certain general standards of wage payment, from eco-' 
nomie and ethical standpoints, to wliicli wages should conform? 
If so, what are they? 

2. Do these standards take.. into account differences related to the 
types of industries or establishments in which the wvjrkers a.re 
employed? 

3. How do business concerns actually set wmges for jobs, and how 
should they determine them?. wlmt process may the policies 
you recommend be put into effect? 

Case B. The Basis of Wage^ Increases 

. In 1929 .the employees in a textile fiber mill had been wo.rkiiig 
fifty-two hours a week at about 60^ per hour 'and had been 
making an average of about $31 per.’iveek. In 1936 these em- 
ployees were working a' full-time week of thirty-six hours, or 
about a third hours less/ and were '.getting ,75p per hour, which 
is 25% more than in 1929/ and' earning about $27 per w^eek. 
But the employees said, that, regardless; of 'the hourly rate, they 
were earning less per week, than .they ..used to, and that they 
should be earning more,.so.as to progress in. their scale of living. 
They demanded $1.00 per; hour, but it was understood that 
they would compromise, .'at - 90^, which would give them $32.40 
per week. 

The employer wished to avoid a strike and at the same time 
denied the justice of such a: wage. He called it an uneconomic 
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xate. He admitted that in that particular year the concern had 
been doing well and could pay this additional wage out of siir» 
pluSj but he feared it might have losses the following year /as it 
had had in 1931 to 1935, when most of the company surpliis 
had been necessary to maintain its finances in a solvent condi- 
tion. Moreover, while this particular concern might be .able to 
pay the scale that year, the industiy could not do so without 
substantially raising its prices to the public. This, he asserted, 
would be unwise even for the workers because it would cut 
down the volume of orders and therefore of employment. 

In private discussions of the matter with an economist whom 
he has hired as a consultant, he has raised some economic ques- 
tions w^^hich puzzle him. These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. On w^hat economic basis would it be feasible for a particular 
employer in an industry to grant a wage increase of this char- 
acter and under what conditions is he justified in refusing it? 

2* On what economic basis would industry as a whole be justified 
in raising or refusing such increases if demanded nationally? 

Case C, Feasibility of a $3600 Family Income 

In a statement coiiGeriiing the future outlook of labor, 
issued on December 28, 1936, William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, said: Before industry can 
reach: capacity production every one who wdshes to w^ork' must 
have employment, and every family must have an iiieome of at 
least $3600/^ Thus he has set a sort of goal for which labor 
might be said to be striving. 

Public opinion has become confused, however, by contrast- 
ing view^s concerning the feasibility, or- even the early desira- 
bility, of this level of family income. Ultra-radicals asserted 
that the amount would be easily attainable if unearned iii- 
eonies, rents, royalties, wnd excessive profits and salaries were 
made available for wages to the. masses. Certain conservative 
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spokesmen stated that this income was distant as a practical 
possibility and that to urge it was, for the moment, dangerous 
because it might lead to- too rapid a raising of wages This it 
was stated, would impair the incentive to enterprise, reduce 
the rewards of management and, on the assumption that the 
U600 was an income to be spent, divert to consumption wealth 
which should go to capital equipment. 

Questions: 

1. What answers should he given to the administrators in 
Lose A andte the employer in Case Bf Prepare a careful state- 
mmt m outline form, designed to present the principles involved 
tn both these questions and their application to the given cases. 

3. In the light of actual average family income at present, the 
trend toward smaller families, and the trend of incomes, how much 
of an iwmse would Mr. Green’s proposal involve and what are 

some of the chief steps which would be necessary to hasten its 
aUatnmentf ^ ^ 


PROBLEM ASSERTIONS CONCERNING PlIOMTy 

OF WAGES 

Case A. Priority of Wages over Dividends? 

During a strike of tool and die makers in automobile plants 
the general secretary of the union made the following assertion: 

The union refuses to accept the principle that the employers 
are entitled to profits at ail costs. It demands that the men be 
paid decent wages and work fair hours, and does not worry about 
the employers. Its function is only to win for the workers; if the 
empIo3rers find their dividends on the down gi’ade, that is thek 
concern. 

In another instance the spokesman for a labor union in a 
wage controversy issued a statement wdiich included the follow- 
ing: 

Labor takes the view that humanity must not pause and wait 
upon profits on a plea of inability to pay, especially where it h 
desired to extract full returns on an unwisely capitalized industry 
Society cannot tolerate the plea of incapacity to pay just wages. 
For many years the sweatshop operator has justified his conduct 
on just such a plea of inability to pay. 

Case B. Priority over Interest to Bondholders? 

During a depression the income of various groups falls in 
unequal proportions. In such situations the preferred position 
of bondholders is usuahy subject to criticism. For example, in 
reviewing a government report on income, a weE-known writer 
made the following comparison of the. index of relative income: 

It is the year' 1930, , Wages paid to labor in industry: iiave fallen 
to about 83. Salaries paid in industry have hardly fallen at all 
They are 99.3. Payments to entrepreneurs, which includes farmers, 

'■ ' 7 ■ 
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"''V are 93. Net rents and royalties, which means income from real 
estate, are about 84.4. Dividends are 97.2. And interest , is 
' 102.4. ... 

We now come to 1931. Wages have fallen to 61.4.' . . . Only 
one class of incomes stood up. This was income from interest, 
which fell only to 99.6. 

And now 1932. Labor continued to lead the procession down- 
ward. Industrial wages fell to 39.8. Salaries fell to 59.3.' Dividends, 
to 43.4. The income of entrepreneurs, to 59.2; income from real 
estate, to 44. But interest still stood up remarkably. It was still 
96.8. (Waiter Lippmann, in the New York Herald Tribune^ Janu- 
ary 30,1934.) 

Under these conditions, it wms stated, the distribution of 
w^ealth became progressively more and more unequal, taking the 
greate-st toll from those who were already the weakest, and far 
greater toll from the active producers of wealth than from the 
recipients of fixed or sheltered incomes. 

On this point a spokesman for the railroad labor unions in 
April, 1934, opposing a 10% cut in wages, made a statement 
criticizing the disparity in railroad income distribution, and 
stated: 

The railroad funded debt aggregates about 56% of the out- 
standing capitalization. If profits on such a huge debt are to be 
given preference over humanity and if employees are to continue 
to contribute a dole to idle capitaT' . . . the breath of life of the 
worker will have expired in hopeful waiting for the bondholder to 
receive his final full ''pound of flesh.’^ 

Case C. Priority over Capital Surplus or Assets? 

In a negotiation over a reduction of wages between a concern 
manufacturing plumbing supplies and their workers, the man- 
agement indicated its inability to grant the wages involved in 
the union^s terms, on the ground that building was at a stand- 
still and that as the concern had been operating at a loss during 
the depression, the granting of the terms wmiild mean an addi- 
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tionai loss. The union official pointed to the ample surplus that 
the concern still liad^ and stated that there was no reason, why 
the loss should not be made up from this source. He said it 
would be a form, of profit sharing in wffiicli labor shared in the 
.past. profits at a time when such sharing was most likely to be 
ecoiiomically" beneficial . 

The employer replied that a capital surplus representing 
the earnings of past years was the p.roperty of stc)ckh.olders.y and 
that although it might be used in an emergency to aid e.mployees 
laid off j it was not a proper basis for o.rdinary wage negotiation. 

Questions: 

L What would be the economic and social effects of each of 
the asserted priorities if genei^ally adopted? 

If you beliem ihat the point of view expi^essed by labor in 
one or more of these cases shoidd be a basis of industrial wage 
policy j mdicate the manner and extent to which, in each instance 
favored, it shoidd be applied. If in any case you do fwt side with 
labor, show clearly why the contention should be opposed. 



PROBLEM S. THE MARKET WAGE AND ITS CONTROL 


Case A. Sweatshop Competition 

A shirt manufacturer who describes himself as a liberal^ and 
who wants to live his ideals m practice, wrote, in 1933, as follows: 

I have two plants. One of these is in a Pennsylvania town. 
The chamber of commerce paid $2500 to bring another shirt factory 
to a community only about ten miles away. This year I know 
from reliable sources that that shirt factory's average wages were 
a bit over $3 a week. The firm nevertheless w^as persuaded by 
another community about three counties away to move its plant 
there for another $2500 and they are now flourishing in that com- 
munity. 

The other plant is in New Jersey. The nature of the competition 
there is not much different. I have always resisted cut-throat com- 
petition with plants in my industry and have in part been able to 
do so, first because my firm usually got along pretty well and 
secondly, because my own investments yielded both a feeling of 
security and profits which made the earnings in the business less 
important. At present I am attacked from all sides. I have already 
made two cuts, and I feel inclined to beat my competitors to it 
by cutting my wages even below their level. 

If you were a manufacturer working under these conditions— 
and it seems that most, if not all, are in this situation this year— 
and it seemed to you that by reducing wages you would be keeping 
your employees in your concern, instead of failing and having them 
unemployed or working at lower wages in another concern, what 
attention w^ould you pay to the principle of paying at least a living 
wage? 

Case B, A Union^s Elimination of Wage ' Conipetition : 

At one time competition In the photo-engraving companies 
in New York City was- practically cut-throat, since prices were 
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set without, coEsideratioii of the cost of production and almcst 
entirely with the idea of undercutting competitors. The w’Ork- 
ers are highly skilled and are required to exercise a g.reat deal 
of personal judgment in their wrork. When asked for higher 
•wageSj the individual concerns in the industry found them- 
selves unable to grant them. The union, according to a business 
agent, therefore resolved that it had to “force the manufactur- 
ers to make money.” 

Since it w-as a strong organization which included practically 
all the workers, the union told the manufacturers quite plainly 
that the w^orkers wanted higher wages, that the manufacturers 
would have to make more monej^ in order to g.ive those w^ages,. 
and that therefore the cut-throat, competition would have to 
stop. There then existed a board of trade for the industry at 
which the manufacturers got together to discuss policy. The 
union practically forced the manufacturers to get together on a 
set of minimum prices. 

This agreement lasted several months. In this period ex- 
ceptional profits were made. The case w'as brought before the 
Federal Trade Commission as a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, and an order w^as given by the Commission to have 
the agreement changed. The price scale, as agreed to by the 
Engravers Board of Trade, was then prefaced and worded in a 
way that made it less open to legal objection. Under this new 
agreement, the competition w^as not regarded as cut-throat. The 
prices set tended to bear a definite relation to the cost of produc- 
tion and usually allowed for a reasonable profit. 

This also meant a great deal in raising the standard of wages, 
which soon came to be among the highest in the country. The 
daily wages of some building trade workers were higher, but the 
work, in those trades was not as steady. The concerns .were' able 
to: give these wages and still make profits, .so the union achieved ■ 
its .aim. ' 

■ ■ . plan came, however, from those paying 

the prices. .They called it .a monopoly and asserted that the two 
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sides slioiild not be permitted to make such mutually favorable 
tenhs at the expense of the public. 

Questions: 

1, To whai extent can and should such a sitMaiion as that in- 
dicated in Case A be dealt with by legislationf Discuss the possibil- 
ities in terms of economic effects, the types of laivs to he instituted 
and their administrative practicability. 

' Emluate the possibility and desirability of control of wages 
in the manner indicated in Case B. 



PROBLEM I DISPUTED APPLICATION OF THE 
MINIMUM WAGE” 


Case A. Coatested Scope of Mmimtim Wage Legislation 

A proposed leaflet urging minimum wage regulation declares 
the purposes of such laws to be (1) to end cut-throat competition 
among employers; (2) to set a bottom limit beIo\¥ which wage 
rates cannot fall; (3) to assure women fair wages for their services 
and to help them meet the cost of a healthful standard of living; 
(4) to sustain and extend advances in wage levels already gained; 
and (5) thus to establish the purchasing powder of the w^orkers 
necessary to bring about and maintain prosperity. The leaflet 
was submitted to several people for comment. 

An economist invited to serve on a wage board states that he 
is against minimum w-age regulation because ^dike this pam- 
phlet, it usually combines incompatible aims and confused pur- 
poses/^ He believes that minimum wage regulation, if tried at 
all, should be limited to a few" industries and to workers who are 
w^eakest and most exploited, and be extremely moderate.” 
His memoraiidimi includes the following paragraphs. 

The reformers who supported the National Recovery Adminis- 
: tratioii in 1933 and 1934 desired minimum wage regulation for both 
^ ■ men'^ and women in various industries for just these reasons. Did 
they stop, at^ what, might by any meaning of the term be called' 
minimum w^ages? ; As a result of their pressure some of the fancy 
so-called mlnimiim w^age rates promulgated as U.S. law" included: 
(1) In : clothing, in the Eastern area, a minimum of $1.80 an hour, 
for machine ..pressers; .(2) in the petroleum, industry, a minimum 
. ; ^wage fGr„sldlled work in .derrick and rig building in Texas and New 
.'Mexico $1.50 an hour, with, crew foremen to .receive a minimum of 
' . $1.75: an.; hour; ^ (3) ,^ the theatrical industry,, a, minimum of $75 a 

week for a traveling press; representative. 
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' If minimum wage legislation is given more than a very restricted 
jiace the economics of such legislation is c|iiestionable. If wages 
by law are fixed too high, an employer to remain in business must 
raise the price of his product. In some industries this raises price 
to the point of reducing demand, wdiich means the .discharge of 
some of his labor, or putting them on part time. From a common-" 
sense point of view, if a woman can earn only SIO a week how can 
her employer pay her $15? A person is worth only what he or she 
can earn. Moreover, if the operation is of the type which can be 
done by machine, or otherwise abolished, there vdll be every incen- 
tive for the employer to do so. 

The labor member of the wage board replies that the natural 
law of supply and demand is not a proper basis of wage fixing. 
He quotes approvingly a letter published in a newspaper wdiich 
said, in part: 

Minimum wage laws and price-fixing agreements may be econ- 
omically impossible as a matter of theory, but they are quite 
practicable in actual experience. The resale price agreement be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer has been established practice in 
many industries, while price-fixing by monopolies no longer is news. 

To this the member first quoted retorts that it is bad enough to 
have price fixing by monopolies and that it will not add to the 
economic welfare to have the same practice through govern- 
ment action. 

This discussion has put the third member, representing the 
general public, in a quandary. He says he did not realize that 
all these and other issues would arise in minimum wmge regula- 
tion, and he does not know what the policy should be. 

Case B. . Contrasting Bases of Regulation. : 

A state commission appointed to set minimum wages in the 
laundry industry is considering two alternative principles. ' One 
member contends that the task is one of merely discovering the 
varying amounts which different employers in ^ an industry are 
actually paying, then: fixing the minimum rate somewhere at a 
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point which will eliminate only the lowest wages. Another mem- 
ber contends that the purpose of minimum, wage legislation pTo 
fix wages based upon the necessary cost of living; that this 
should be deterniined by cost of living surveys; and that a 
proper iiiini.miim wage should then be decreed whether the 
majority of the employers in the Industry involved are paying 
it or not, and matter whom it hits.’' 

The member of the commission who supports the former view 
cites a report on Variations in Wage Rates under Correspond- 
ing Conditions,” published in 1935 by the Women’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. This found that in each indus- 
try examined the w^age payments in the typical sample establish- 
ments included shelved striking differences from plant to plant, 
even when other conditions were similar and all possible efforts 
had been made to select only strictly comparable data. For 
example, median weekly earnings in the highest-paying were 
more than double those in the lowest-paying plant among 11 
large and 21 small laundries in Ohio, and median weekly rates 
among 28 large Ne^v York laundries also show a difference of 
86.5% between lowest- and highest-paying plant. 

This member of the commission therefore believes that all 
that may properly be done is to obtain such wage figures in his 
state for the industries to be regulated and to lop off the worst 
.ones. He maintains that the other policy is to introduce an, 
idealistic principle w^Mch would be without regard to ecoiioiiiic 
effects. 

Case C, Perplexities of Legislating a Standard of Living 

The Consumers’ League of a state is urging that ,a board ap- 
pointed to, set a minimum wage in the retail trade adopt as a 
basis what would be necessary for a ^^minimum cost of proper 
living.” The: board has in, general accepted the idea of using 
such a basis, .but ..finds that this .has left it with the,' puzzling 
problem of determining more definitely what standard to . use. 
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The secretary of the retail stores^, association has prepared 
a s!^^l’ong brief in favor of using as a basis of the cost of living a 
standard which would be the absolute inminiuiii of siibsisteiice. 
He argues that miiiinium wage legislation is considered gen- 
erally as a sort of health measure, and it is largely on this ground 
that it is likely to be upheld by the courts; that such laws are in- 
tended largely for the unskilled and unprotected w’age earners, 
who would be denied even a minimum necessary for food and 
lodging if wage levels were absolutely unrestricted; and that if 
one tried to do much more than that, the legislation would 
become a general economic regulation of wages and therefore 
involve much more complicated questions for the board and for 
society as a whole. 

Social workers appearing in behalf of the women involved in 
the industry state that it would be absurd for a minimum wage 
to be just enough for a mere animal existence, and that it should 
provide a “minimum of health and comfort, and thus include 
an amount for insurance and savings in order to include provi- 
sion against ordinary risks, some allowance for recreation and 
education, and recognition of other needs. But the secretary of 
the retail stores^ association cross-examined several of these 
witnesses as to what should be included in what they considered 
as the minimum standard of health and comfort and made a list 
of the items suggested. At the following hearing he brought a 
financial summary showing that if the items mentioned were 
taken into account, a minimum wage of $2200 would hardly 
suffice, and that this was a grotesque notion of what minimum 
wage regulation was. 

■This has resulted in protracted discussion: of ■ such itemized 
questions as these: Are- cigarettes necessities or luxuries? (It 
was conceded that they were necessities for men, but there re- 
mained a difference of opinion concerning their 'status among 
women.) Are silk stockings an .extravagance.- or, under modern . 
urban conditions, essential? Is a water wave or a permanent 
wave a hairdressing necessity? These and other matters were 
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argued so warmly before the board that it is reopening the 
ter of a clearer definition of just wdiat standard of livin-ft,' it 
should use as a basis of wage decrees. 

Case D. Alternatives in Estimating Cost of Living 

A miiiiiminT wage commission has adopted tentatively the 
principle of setting wages upon the basis of ^The normal require- 
ments of a woman living in health and decencjd^ It now 
wishes to take the succeeding step of determining how much 
money that standard requires. IVo different t^q^es of budget 
studies are urged upon it by those who have appeared at its 
public hearings. 

A strong representation has been made in favor of the ^hiiiii- 
imum quantity budget procedure, to consist of first establish- 
ing in detail a standard list of the amount of food, housings 
clothing, and other commodities and services required as a 
minimum during a year hy a woman living in health and de- 
cency, and then to price these items in a sample group of local- 
ities in order to provide a fair estimate of the wages required to 
support a woman on such a basis. 

This procedure was opposed by another group, including one 
.technical adviser representing the employers’ association, on 
.'various grounds. It was objected that the standard quantity 
budget assumes that a.ll people want the same' things when, as a 
matter of fact, there are differences in the kinds of articles con- 
sumed .in different places; that tho.ugh the method was appealing 
in theory, in practice the amount arrived at was likely to be 
much more than is actually being paid to those for whom a 
minimum wage is being set.; and that when by such a procedure' 
in some states a minimum on this basis for a' single woman was 
estimated to be $20 or' more, it was so impractical that it has 
been cut anyhow to $13,. $14,' and similar ^trealistic and actiiaF^ 
amounts. Hence the recommendation made, by this group w^as 
that a survey be made of the actual expenditures of a representa- 
tive sampling of women workers 4n. the 'trade, and with this in 
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h^nd^ to decide among the weekly 'totals on a figure w^hich would, 
rei^esent the most feasible minimum wage. 

The advocates of the minimum quantity budget 'method re- 
torted that merely to add up what people of a certain class spend 
does not take into account that the items for w-hich the money 
was paid may not have been wisel}’' chosen^ and that,, in any 
event, what people spend is limited by what they get in pay so 
that the whole procedure becomes a circular one. The other 
group replied that it is not for the state to tell %vorldng women 
what is wise for them or unwise, and that the practical method 
offered as an alternative would at least “keep the commission's 
feet on the ground.^’ 

The commission had previously had the impression that the 
matter of a cost of living study w^as a routine technical matter 
when the basis of liberality had been outlined. It has called a 
special meeting to consider the question further and to deter- 
mine the method of study to be authorized. 

Case E. Feasibility of Extra Allowances for Dependents 

A minimum wage board engaged in making a survey of the 
circumstances of women in an industry in which it is to promul- 
gate a minimum wage has discovered that a substantial propor- 
tion of the women in that trade support dependents, including 
children or invalid husbands, destitute parents, unemployed' 
brothers and sisters, and other relatives. They work alongside 
girls without any obligations whatever, who may live at home 
and not even contribute for their omi share of the expenses. 
To set a wage which disregards dependents is to disregard the 
actual facts of those who are meeting inescapable obligations. 
But to set , a minimuiii wage adequate for tliC' group with 'de- 
pendents would be to decree an excessive minimum to the other 
group. 

The question before the board is whether it should specify 
extra allowances for workers for each dependent supported, 
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whicii would mean a substantially higher minimuni wage , fm 
those supporting relati%^es. The ■Justifiability of this as ap eto- 
noinic measure and the possible effect of sticla a differentiation 
in prejudicing employers against married women and those with 
dependents are two of the considerations which it believes must 
be evaluated in the final judgment. 

Case F. Effect on Employment of Low-Grade Workers 

L During the operation of the textile code in 1934,, the min- 
imum wmge set for the textile industry was much more than had 
been previously paid to a substantial proportion of the women 
employees in a certain plant. The prevailing method of pay was 
the piece-rate basis. The company increased the piece-rate so 
as to aid workers to earn- the minimumj but, it also .raised the 
standards of output.. To make it less difficult for the slower 
W’orkers to produce the higher quotas^ the company aided them 
by better training and supervision. 

: Nevertheless about 25% of the wmrkers were unable^ in 
spite of the higher piece-rate, to earn the minimuni on the basis 
of this new standard. The management therefore began to dis- 
place some of these w^orkers, and in its hiring of new workers 
wms very careful to employ permanently only those who in their 
trial period showed, they w’ere capable of giving niiieli, higher 
production than the .average and w^ere therefore worthy of the 
new minimum pay. 

Those displaced, or those who thought they were in danger 
of being displaced, and others, sent a representative to urge that 
the minimum wage law be lowered. A spokesman stated that 
the minimum wage, pro visions penalized these workers in society 
who already Imve most d,iffieulty in getting and holding Jobs, 

2. A cliain store.. wdiich had been pa 3 dng many of its girls $8 
and $10 has found that it has had 'to. observe a state. minimum 
wage decree of $15. The' nature of 'this' chain storeys merchandise 
is such that it can employ people with a minimum of intelligence 
as long as they are honest, industrious, and ingood .health. How- 
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e'^r, as they are forced to pay a wage for which they can get a 
miith higher t 3 ?'pe of personnel^ the employment department has 
decided to substitute people with a better educatioiij better per- 
sonalities, and more experience. A weeding-oiit process was 
begun soon after the decree, and requirements for new workers 
were raised. The company has chosen girls mdio are older, more 
personable, and from better families, including in many in- 
stances college graduates. 

Complaints have therefore come to the minimum w^age board 
that the results of its decree have been to favor those already 
fortunate, whether because of inheritance, acquired ability, or 
circumstances, and thus to make harder the lot of those who are 
less fortunate. The people who are in most need of opportunities 
for wmrk are stated to be barred by the higher qualifications re- 
sulting from the wage decrees. The commission does not know 
how to meet this complaint, either in theory or in practice. 

Questions: 

1. If you were the third member of tbe hoard in Case A, with 
which side would you agree, and whyf 

2. Assume that minimim wage legislaMon has been adopted in 
your state and, with reference to the issues considered in Cases A, 
jB, C, and F, indicate what you believe the scope of such laws should 
be and the standard which should be used as a base, 

S, Wiite a short brief to the commission mentioned in Case D 
concerning the procedure it should me. 

4. What should be the policy regarding dependents in smh 
legislation^ 

5. What, if anything, can or shouM be done .about such effects 
as those asserted to have arisen as a consequence of the two wage 
decrees in Case Ff 



PROBLEM 5. ISSUES IN WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 

Case A, Misunderstanding over Conditions of tke Trade 

A, severe reduction in business was experienced by a New 
, England ‘textile con(3ern, and wage cuts were made in various 
operations, altlioiigli resisted by the employees. The reasons for 
the difficulties included the loss in the market for its main 
product because of a change in women styles, severe competi- 
tion with Southern mills in cost of production, chiefly in labor 
costs, and the displacement of cotton textiles by rayon. 

The union officers, including the president of the State 
Federation of Labor, asserted that most of the arguments about 
competition were a subterfuge. They said that the manage- 
ment had closed down part of the plant chiefly to starve 
the workers into accepting wage cuts. As evidence, they pre- 
sented the fact that, only a short while before, the company had 
purchased the factoiy and site of a large adjoining textile com- 
pany. They asked: the company is doing so poorl}^^, why 

.does it need another large new mill? If they are not just waiting 
to beat down wages, why do they buy- a new plant when they 
;aren^t using more than half their existing plant?'^^ The unioii., 
.also questioned the assertions of the company with regard to the 
unfavorable competitive cost of certain of the items which it 
produced.: 

: When an interested citizen made- inquiries about this matter, : 
the plantmfficers: explained 'that the adjom:ing textile mill had 
failed . and that its factory and site .were' offered at an extremely 
favorable price, along with valuable water rights that protected 
the company's own property. The. purchase, it was stated, had 
been made as an investment, and not because of any need for 
more equipment or factory space.,'.'' 
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Case B. Questions regarding Accounting Procedure 

In a negotiation concerning terms and conditions of employ- 
ment between a street railway company and its organized em- 
ployeeSj the union demands the continuance of a wage which the 
company states it cannot afford. In support of this contention 
the company provides a brief containing items of operating 
revenue, expenses, and other data of the business, showing that 
it had had a hea\y deficit during the preceding year and that 
the first six months of the present year would probably show a, 
deficit. 

The counsel for the union, however, contends that these 
excerpts represent merely the conipaiiy^s way of figuring its 
accounts, as for instance, in the item of depreciation of cars. He 
asserts that various items in the accounts are questionable and 
should not be upheld unless accountants hired by the union or 
by the negotiator are permitted to examine the books and report 
independently upon them. 

Case C. Employees* Right to Criticize Capital Structure 

In a wage controversy the spokesman for railroad labor made 
the following assertions: 

The capitalized structure of the railroads on which full interest 
payments are being demanded has constantly increased. Through 
this extravagant '^‘watering financial policy the railroads are able 
to make the public believe that they operate at a deficit, when as a 
matter of fact they enjoy a substantial profit. 

The railroads report their earnings hi a manner that makes 
return to the owners largely a fixed charge/' and net income is 
calculated only after a half-billion dollars have been paid: tO; the 
owners of the industry. 

The tivo sides were deadlocked for a .wdiiie over the cpiestion 
of whether this difference in views regardiiig railroad financing 
should be injected into an issue,- of wvage adjustment. , 
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Case D. Wage Adjustments Favoring Non-Strikers 

111 a plant employing several hundred workers a misiiiicler- 
standiiig at the beginning of a busy season precipitated a strike 
among some of the younger men. The older workers disap- 
proved of the hasty action and did not go out with the younger 
men. As a result the strike collapsed. The management was 
very grateful to the workers who stayed on the job. It therefore 
decided at the end of the season to pay a bonus which woiild^ in 
fact, apply onty to those workers whose period of service had 
not been interrupted. 

To the company's surprise, the announcement aroused 
immediate opposition. The bonus was labeled “blood money/’ 
and given unprintable titles by the former strikers. Some of the 
older workers resented the suggestion that they were being paid 
for not going on strike, and practically agreed to call a strike 
if the bonus was paid, A spokesman asserted that wage adjust-' 
ments should not be used to penalize strikers or reward non 
strikers. 

Questions: 

L Assume that the explanation given by the plant executives in 
Case A represents the true situation. How can such facts best be 
made clear to the employees so that misunderstandings will not arise? 

2. To what extent should privileges with regard- to independent 
appraisal of the validity of employers^ claims regarding competitive 
costs or conditions of the business be afforded to workers in wage 
' mniroversiesf . , 

S. Should criticisms of capital structure be pennitted to play 
a -part in controversies over wages? If your answer is yes^ what in 
the ' main ' should be the practices taken into consideration? If notf 
what protection may be given the worker against fnisrepresentation 
of ability to pay through improper financing? 

Jj., In Case D, what would you have done (1) before the issue 
arose mid (2) after the objections became known? 
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PROBLEM 6, GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFERENTIALS IN 

WAGES 

Case A, Differentials Due to Prevailing Wage Scales 

■An attempt to set a uniform wage scale in industry on a 
national basis under the N.R.A. in various industries brought 
forth the,, objection from Southern concerns that this would be 
entirely unwise and unfair in view of the fact that the wages 
paid in the South -were so very much below those paid in the 
North. The manufacturers cited among their arguments the 
principle of the prevailing wage as one -which had alwaj’^s been 
regarded important in' government contracts. This principle, 
they asserted, works both ways, and a genuine differential in 
lower prevailing wage rates should be recognized. 

The manufacturers in other centers also objcicted to equaliza- 
tion on the ground that the lower wage rates made it possible for 
them to remain in business in spite of Eastern competition 
and that to remove this wage difference W'Ould uproot some of 
their industries and throw the employees out of work. This, it is 
said, would decrease the standards of living for the entire com- 
munity, as well as for the workers involved. 

The Northern manufacturers stated that such competition 
was unfair and should not be encouraged. They argued that no 
manufacturer should have an advantage over his competitor 
by reason of lower wage rates. Wages, they said, should, be a 
uniform competitive factor; and competition should be restricted 
to other factors such, as style, quality, nearness to markets, effi- 
ciency in production,' and the like. Even though this policy 
might necessitate the relocation of plants which have' gone into 
certain areas because of cheap labor supply,, these pe.rsons con- 
tended, the result would be temporary and would in time lead 
to the most efficient organization of produetioiL 
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In many of the wage rates set under the N.R.A., the wage 
rates for certain areas were set lower, in some cases markedly 
lower, than the scales applying to other manufacturers under the 
same industrial codes. A compilation made by the N.R.A. re- 
search staff of the minimum wages set for unskilled productive 
labor in about 500 codes which, wdth supplemental codes, in- 
volved a maximum of 695 instances of possible application of 
differentials, showed: 

in 285 no differentials 

in 231 a geograpiiical differential 

ill 31 a population differential 

in 122 both population and geographical differentials 

in 26 a differential based on wages formerly paid. 

Some of these differentials were small, others substantial, and 
still others striking. An example of the latter is the rate for 
common labor in the iron and steel industry, which varied, in the 
21 districts for which set, from 40^ per hour in the North to 25^, 
or well over a third less, in a Southern district. 

The decision on the extent of the differentials and whether 
they should be merely temporary or should be a basic assump- 
tion in any trade agreements on fair competition, etc., remained 
an issue in almost every industry. Acquiescence in. the differ- 
entials was on the basis of not making too great an immediate 
disturbance, so that the debate as to their Justification con- 
tinued. 

One group approached the problem with the assertion that 
^^fair competition” must take into consideration a large number, 
of factors which influence the cost of doing business. Among 
those mentioned were not merely the cost of living - but also 
nearness to raw materials, nearness to markets, relative produc- 
tivity of labor, nature of the labor supply, ability of industry to 
pay, stage of mechanization or development, and competitive 
nature of the products. It was argued, for example, that if cer- 
tain Southern manufacturers are distant from the market for 
their goods, this burden , should be equalized by lower wage 
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r^tes. It was also argued that if certain Western areas suffer 
from lack of an adequate labor force, their competitive position 
should be equalized by a lower wage scale. 

This proposal was at once attacked as unfair. One of the 
opponents asked, ^^Does this involve, for example, penalizing 
an enterprise which had the intelligence to settle near the source 
of its supply of materials, by forcing it to pay higher wages than 
its competitors? ’’ 

Case B, Contested Importance of Different Standards of 

Living 

At hearings involving the setting of national scales of wages 
as minima to be paid in certain trades and occupations, employ- 
ers appeared from various areas of the country stating that they 
employed Mexicans, Negroes, ^^poor whites/’ and others whose 
standards of living were so much lower, and therefore whose costs 
of living were so much less, as to justify lower w^ages. They 
stated that it would be absurd to raise the wages of these work- 
ers as it would merely encourage them to work fewer days a 
week. 

The opponents of such differentials maintain that the differ- 
ences in wages enforce lower standards of living. They also 
state that many of the places where prevailing wages are lower 
actually provide poorer lodging, much less clothing and food, 
and generally worse conditions, and that these explain the wages 
paid. The pa 3 mient of higher wages, they believe, would in time 
raise the backward workers to an American’’ standard of : 
living.. 

Case C, Alleged Inequity of tJnifonn Wage ScaieS; 

At a hearing on the. salary scales to be paid to post-office 
clerks a group .of employees 'from 'a large, city, requested That 
they be given more 'than the standard national rate for .their 
positions. They said that a clerk obtaining, a , salary . of $.1500 or 
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$1700 in a small community might be obtaiiiing a comfortable 
salary compared to others in that community, whereas in New 
York City he would be hard pressed to support his family on it. 
The result of the uniform wage scale, they asserted, was not 
uniformity, but a gross lack of uniformity in real wages for iden- 
tical work. 

Other workers, including agents of a union of postal clerks, 
opposed the proposal on the ground that while such differ- 
entiation may actually exist, it is impossible to establish it on 
a basis which would be fair. Two cities or communities may be 
of the same size, yet one may be overbuilt while the other 
may be having a housing shortage; one may be in the midst 
of a farming region, the other the suburb of a large city; one 
may be prosperous, the other depressed. On this basis, it is 
stated, no consistent relationship between the size of a com- 
munity and the cost of housing, clothing, food, and other items 
can be successfully established. 

Postal authorities opposed this largely because of practical 
dijfficulties involved. They said it might lead to constant un- 
settlement of the rates. They pointed out that changes in prices 
were constantly occurring; that postal clerks in a Florida town 
with a real estate boom, a Texas town with an oil boom, or in 
any other locality in which prices suddenly rose, would demand 
the extras; and further that Congressional wire-pulling would 
■ naturally be resorted to by the clerks in other towns to have their 
wages ^^eqiialized.^^ 

Case D. Denial' of Differences in Costs of Living 

• Anindustrial association which has been attempting to elim- 
inate cut-throat competition has a committee which is consider- 
ing the question of uniform minimum rates throughout tiie 
country.' ' The manufacturers representing Southern communi- 
ties: and others.. In the market -who are located in rural areas 
request a differential on the ground that their localities have, 
lower costs for the same standards of living than would be pro- 
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vided ill. other areas and that therefore a ('‘oiiiparable wage scale 
should recognise this difference. 

The representative of the group of niariufaetiirers who desire 
the uniforiii national wage scale, denies that there are such differ- 
ences, He asserts that modern forms of chain store distribution 
and consumption of mass commodities have very iiiiich reduced 
the differentiation in costs if the same standards of living are 
taken into account. He quotes among his authorities a study,, 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board, of twelve 
industrial cities located in Massachusetts, New York, Pemisyl-' 
vania, and Ohio, the findings of which are illustrated by the 
following excerpt: 

When the live budget items are combined to form the total 
cost of living, the differences in cost between the various cities 
tend to disappear or to diminish to snuiH proportions. This is due 
to the tendency of high costs for sonie items in a given city to be 
balanced by low costs for other items. .A further factor which 
tends to bring about general uniformity in living costs is the fact 
that differences in costs of food and clothing are reduced to in- 
significant proportions because of nation-wide competition. Since 
these two items account for a large proportion of the total cost of 
living, they exert a strong influence on the total, 

, , The opposing side brought in figures to show instances of 
living costs of branch factories in isolated sections of Missouri, 
Kansas, and certain smaller Southern and Western states, which 
were much lowmr than the average. To this one Northern liberal 
manufacturer retorted: ^'W^ho wmuld want a twelve-room house 
free on the Desert of Sahara?’^ '' .Besides, he maintained, the 
more rural the location the more likelihood of certain expenses 
not easily estimated, such 'as the; cost^ of sending children to 
boarding schools because of the inadequacy of local facilities, 
an increase in the cost of medical erne, especially in serious ill- 
ness, because of the distance from competent medical aid, and a 
greater cost of recreation, such as the expense of long journeys to 
visit relatives and friends. 
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A manufacturer representing a large plant, in a rural com- 
munity replied that his company had established a first class 
school for the people in the community, that its hospital was 
one of the finest in the state and gave medical advice and 
some treatment free of charge, and that the employeesb asso- 
ciation which it had started and encouraged piwdded more op- 
portunity for amusement than is obtained in most city plants. 
He argued that a lower direct -wage was therefore proper in Ms 
case. 

Case E. Extension of American Wages to Workers Abroad? 

1. The American Government is establishing a large new 
embassy in a foreign country in 'which wage standards and living 
standards are very much lower than they are in this country. 
It employs a number of subordinates, such as clerks and assist- 
ants, messengers, and men who take care of the buildings and 
grounds, who are not American citizens but are, in some cases, 
expatriates of Canadian and English extraction, and in other 
instances natives of an oriental race. 

The budget for the expenses of the Embassy makes a sharp 
distinction in the wages to be paid in accordance with these 
classifications, the American scale of wages to apply only to the 
chief officials, a much reduced scale to certain “whites’’ em- 
ployed, and a greatly reduced rate for the natives to correspond 
to prevailing wages in that country. 

2. A financial corporation has branches in several leading 
cities of the world. In its offices are cashiers, clerks, and others 
who are all expected to speak English. Their qualifications 
otherwise are more or less the same, and they do approximately 
the same work. The wages paid are, however, variable and cor- 
respond to the labor market, the local standard of living, and the 
prevailing wage. Thus there- are sharp differences between the'; 
wage scales of comparative, jobs performed: by people of' similar 
education and training, as among, for example,, those employed 
by the corporation in Bucharest, Florence, and Paris.' , 
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Recently the general counsel, one of tlie directors of the 
company, took his first trip abroad. 'He happened to say that lie 
had disregarded the advice of friends to tip porters the prevailing, 
amounts or to haggle with vendors and innkeepers. He said, 
'^Wliy should I hesitate to give a man a quarter for lugging a 
couple of heavy bags, merely because a Jiickei or a dime would 
have been ail that some local person would Iiave given. Mm? 
Why should I try to pay 'less than the equi valent of $3.50 or 
$4.00 a day for a good hotel room, and three meals merely be- 
cause I could beat them down to half the price? 

One of his friends has asked him m^hy his company does not 
apply the same polic}’' in the wage rates paid to people working 
in their foreign branches, and cited the Ford Motor Company 
as having made studies with this end in view. This director has 
become sufficient!}’^ interested in the policy involved to send out 
a private inquiry to a number of large eoneems to see what their 
practices and views in the matter are. 

3. An American manufacturer ivitli a branch plant in a 
foreign country is considering a wage increase which would 
yield an “American standard of living to the employees of 
that branch, although they are natives who could not otherwise 
command a wage scale of that sort. The announcement of Ms 
intentions has aroused strong opposition from, the local m.anu- 
facturers, who assert that his action would be wrong because 
it would unsettle the labor . market and would be iniiiiicai to 
local trade interests. 

Questions: 

1, What policies in general should gopern with regard (a geo- 
graphical differentialsf Indtcaie specifically lohat 'you think 
should be done in Cases C, and E, 

2, Discuss fully the validity and importance of the various 
assertions presented in Cases B and adding any significant 
comment ivhich is applicable to the issues. 


PROBLEM 7. WAGE POLICY DURING DEPRESSIONS 

Within recent years the economic principle to be applied with 
regard to w^ages during a business depression has been the sub- 
ject of considerable controversy, and a large section of public 
opinion has apparently reversed itself, some in one direction and 
some in another. The economic theory held in the past by per- 
haps the greatest number of authorities and by almost all 
employers had been that in a time of depression it was best to 
cut wages. By thus reducing costs and making possible profit- 
able business and the purchase of goods by the consumer, the 
hope was the sooner to give the basis for widened demand and 
recovery. 

Shortly after the stock market crash in 1929, President 
Hoover called leading representatives of industry together in a 
conference and sought to obtain promises that wmges would not 
be cut from the high levels then prevailing. Many industrialists 
came to his support. Henry Ford suggested that wages should 
be raised in order to furnish additional purchasing power for 
the goods which producers w^ere not able to sell. The U.S. Steel 
Corporation was credited generally, up to the middle of 1930, 
with having resisted wage cutting and having been an influence 
in the maintenance of wage scales. Public officials and publicists 
everywhere proclaimed this as the desirable policy. 

Union labor was, of course, 'prominent in the movement to 
maintain the wage at its, 1929 level. As an example, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1930, William Green, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, declared: 

The Government has committed itself to the maintenance of 
■ wage schedules and working standards. It is the duty of all work- 
' ing people to support this policy and to hold fast to the wage levels 

already established. 
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Those public enemies among employers who will not willingly 
subscribe to this humane and sound economic policy’' slioiiki be 
compelled, through the resisting power of working men and women, 
and the pressure of' sound public opinion, to maintain wages., hours 
of labor, and conditions of employment which are in accord with 
American traditions and the American standard of li%^ing* 

This policy was,' in a sense, opposed to w’liat had been the 
former beliefs of many authorities, but perhaps for the first 
year of the depression comparatively little dissent was voiced. 
When, how^ever, the depression deepened, the policy of maintain- 
ing high wage rates came under a fire'of criticism, as indicated 
by some of the excerpts to be quoted belown 

In April, 1931, at a meeting of the National Metal Trades 
Association, the president of an employers’ research organization 
called attention to the fact that the cost of living for -wage earn- 
ers had declined much more rapidly than had wages, and stated: 

It is, after all, not the money w’age, but rather the real wage, 
represented by the purchasing powder of money earnings, that de- 
termines w’hether living standards can be maintained* When, 
therefore, the cost of living falls, a proportionate reduction in 
wages need not affect adversely the economic status of the worker. 

The question naturally arises whether moderate wage reduction, 
not larger than the decline in the cost of living, might not permit 
longer weekly working schedules, with larger payments in the weekly 
pay envelopes. The reasoning implied in the question is that re- 
duced production costs, on account of the low-er w’age factor, would 
result in lower sales prices, and thereby stimulate increased buying, 
greater industrial activity, and consequent larger employment. 

In September, 1931, Mr. Walter Lippmami stated: 

After the stock market crash of November, 1929, almost every- 
body from the President down believed that there was not going 
to be a real depression and that prices and business activity w^'ere 
going to return within sixty or ninety days to the level of tlie boom. 
On that assumption there was good sense in saying that since 
nothing else was going to be deflated, employers ought to bind 
themselves not to deflate wages. The assumption was wTong. . . * 
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The real interest of a wage-earner today is in the amount of 
money lie has at the end of the week. This is already drastically 
reduced, and it cannot be restored without a restoration of business 
activity. The real problem is whether American industry can revive 
at a lower price level while the costs of production remain at the 
boom level. (The New York Herald Tribune, September 24, 1931.) 

Professor Alvin H. Hansen, in his book, Economic Stahiliza- 
tion in an Unbalanced World, published in 1932, makes the 
following comments. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the wholly erroneous theory 
that depression can be minimized by maintaining wage rates rigidly 
at the former level, despite the fall in prices, has gained such wide 
currency. The acceptance of this view precludes the development 
of schemes of wage adjustment either in trade union agreements or 
in shop committee plans. The error, as we have seen, lies partly in 
confusing ^imge rates and labor incomes, and partly in overlooking 
the influence of high wage rates on costs. 

The argument that money wages should be maintained in periods 
of failing prices is sound — within limits. Insofar as the fall in prices 
can be offset by increased efficiency in the whole field of industry, 
wages can indeed be maintained. But if there is a drastic fall 
in prices, only a very small percentage of all industrial concerns 
can offset the price decline by a proportionate gain in efficiency 
(pp. 366-367). 

Professor Paul H. Douglas, in his book, Controlling Depres- 
sions, published in 1935, contends: 

When, under the capitalistic system, prices are failing rapidly 
and output per worker is not advancing correspondingly, it is un- 
wise from the standpoint both of labor and society to rigidly main- 
tain wage rates. For to do so will tend to grind business, operating 
as it is under the profit system, between the upper and nether mill- 
stones respectively of shrinking prices and inflexible wages. In this 
process, profit margins would rapidly disappear, and in consequence 
production and employment would greatly decrease. Labor as a 
whole would, as a matter of fact, tend to lose more from diminished 
ernphyment than it would gain from the increased real hourly 
wages of those who were still retained, . . , . On the whole, there- 
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fore:, the desirability of preserang labor^s share of the total product 
and of increasing this total as much as possilile should lead to a 
flexibility of wage rates in periods of depression as well as in pros- 
perity (pp. 213-214). 

Questions: 

L In the light of the contrasting tnews expressed and of what- 
ever analysis you may be able to make of the economic facts and 
pi'mciples inmbedj what do you believe should have been the policy 
to be pursued in the 1929-1985 period by — 

a. The AdministTatmif 

b. Employers? 

c. Trade tmions? 

2. If in government employment and in certain well-organized 
trades the wage rates paid had been held up to 1929 levels ^ while 
wages in non-unionized industries declined drastically ^ what 
would have been the probable economic effects? 


PROBLEM 8. PROS AND CONS OF ^'PIETAILING 
WAGE’' SCALE IN GOVERNMENT 

CONTRACTS AND ON PUBLIC RELIEF 
PROJECTS 

Case A. The ** Prevailing Wage” on Govenmient Work 

In many states legislation has been passed to the effect that 
building and construction contractors doing work for the state 
should pay the standard prevailing rate of wages of the trade or 
locality on such work. Among the reasons given, for desiring 
such legislation by those who have urged it are the expectation 
that it w-ould tend to stabilize bidding conditions between con- 
tractors and to place all of them on a parity; would prevent the 
exploitation of workers and the reduction of wage scales below 
decent economic levels; would tend to prevent irresponsible con- 
tractors from figuring on public wwk; would protect contractors 
of greater experience and capital from the irresponsible con- 
tractor through the stabilization of wage scales; would tend to 
improve the general character of the work performed; would 
tend to maintain purchasing power among the mechanics em- 
ployed; and would, in consequence, have its effect upon general 
economic conditions. 

Opponents of prevailing wage” legislation have raised ob- 
jections regarding the justifiability of its basic principles and its 
feasibility in practice. 

One objection frequently found is the denial of the justice of 
the principle of giving legal sanction to whatever happens to 
be the wage level some group may have extorted in a trade or 
locality.” As one statement words it: “If it is wrong for the 
government to pay an , abnormally low wage that happens to 
prevail in" a community, why is it, right to pay' an abnormally high 
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wage that some all-powerful group of skilled workers may have 
imposed on the public? Should not government policy be that 
of determining by its own intelligence, as best it can, a fair or 
just wage, rather than have some self-seeking minority become, 
in effect, the government agency?” 

An important objection relating to practice rather than to 
principle is held to be the fact that for many skilled and union- 
ized crafts, the published wage scale is not, in fact, the actual 
wage scale paid, because of tacit agreements when men are 
hired. One opponent quoted in a newspaper remarked: “Pre- 
vailing wages may not prevail anywhere but with the govern- 
ment. In off-season or in times of depression they may prevail 
hardly at all in private enterprise. Yet an attempt to undercut 
the official scale by a government agency at once raises a storm, 
with the result that government wage scales tend to give a bonus 
over prevailing wage rates.” 

Case B. Extension of Principle to Government Purchases 

Under the Walsh-Healey Act, which became law on June 30, 
1936, all employers contracting with the Federal government 
“for the manufacture or furnishing of materials, supplies, arti- 
cles, and equipment in any amount exceeding $10,000” must 
comply with certain minimum labor standards with respect to 
the work performed under such contracts. Chief of these stand- 
ards is that the contractor must pay to the workers employed 
not less than the prevailing minimum w'age paid on similar work 
in the locality where the articles were manufactured or furnished. 
The Davis-Bacon Act, passed with certain amendments a little 
while before, had provided that Government contracts on con- 
struction work in excess of $2000 should stipulate that laborers 
and mechanics employed be paid the wages determined by the 
Secretary of Labor to be those prevailing in the locality where 
the work is performed. Before the passage of these two acts, the 
Federal government had been compelled by law to purchase 
materials from the lowest responsible bidders. 
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Regulations made by the Secretary of Labor, including the 
provision that all work, in excess of forty hours a week should 
be paid for as overtime, were considered too stringent by many 
manufacturers. They did not want to be under control and 
inspection because they had sold the Government some goods. 
In December, 1936, the Navy Department was in the market 
for 2,600,000 pounds of copper, and twice within that month 
its advertisements for bids were met without a single offer. 
Under emergency provisions of the Walsh-Heaiey Act, the Navy 
Department finally bought the copper without regard to the 
compliance of the manufacturers with the Act. 

Case C, The Prevailing Wage ’’ on Relief Work 

In recent years there has been great dissension over the ques- 
tion whether wages paid on public work designed to provide 
employment should be on a relief level, or on a basis of what 
similar work would be paid if part of the regular activities con- 
ducted by national and local governmental agencies. 

There are diametrically opposed views on this issue. One 
group recommends that governments make a careful distinc- 
tion between their regular activities and those undertaken pri- 
marily to relieve unemployment, and that in the latter class the 
scale be definitely lower. The theory has normally been that 
work of this character should be paid perhaps one-half, or two- 
thirds, of the normal pay, in order to reduce the cost of such relief 
work, or to discourage workers from becoming so satisfied with 
their government work as not to seek or accept opportunities in 
private emplo 3 mieiit. 

In connection with a relief bill submitted in 1935, the Federal 
Relief Administration introduced a memorandum pointing out 
that to pay the prevailing rate of pay on a full-time basis (130 
hours per month) the money would employ only two-thirds as 
many w^orkeis, or the full number only two-thirds of the time, 
as would be possible at the rate intended by the Administration. 
If the expedient were adopted of employing the full quota of 
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men j, at the prevailing rate of pay, but for fewer hours, as for, 
example, one-half the number of hours (65 hours per month), 
the .amount of work performed would be even less than half 
of the original quota, because of the inevitable loss in efficiency 
of working men half time. 

A building trades employers^ orgaiiizatioii, in opposing the 
prevailing rate on relief work, states: “In many communities 
where the question of the prevailing rate of wages has arisen, it 
has been decided by political agencies to be the union scale of 
wages, whereas the evidence indicates that the large majority 
of men are not working under union contracts and even the union 
men who have work are not working at the scale/ ^ These em- 
ployers say that by the device of writing into a contract, or re- 
taining in a contract, a wage scale which, during a depression, 
is in fact not paid, the union is able to give the impression that 
the prevailing wage rate is in effect, when actiialiy this would be 
higher by 20 to 30% than the wage rate being paid to union men 
themselves. 

The A.F. of L. and important craft unions have, however, 
vigorously stood out for the prevailing rate of pay. The Federa- 
tion stated that it had no objection to limiting the maximum 
pay of workers on relief to $50 a month or even less, through 
reduction of the number of working hours, provided the prevail- 
ing rates of wages were paid. It was suggested that the relief 
workers,, be rotated so that all would earn at least $50 a month. 

A letter of the president of the A.F. of L. to the United States 
Senate states: “We are of the opinion that a relief wmge estab- 
lished on a lower basis than the prevailing rates of pay will tear 
down our wage standards and, either directly or indirectly, cause 
reduction in the wages of American working people.” 

The New York Times commented editorially on this asser- 
tion as follows: 

How much merit; is there in the contention that failure .to .pay 

“prevailing wages’V on the Government's' work relief ;program will 
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^Hear down” existing wage standards? When it puts men on work 
relief, even though it pays them an amount much below the pre- 
vailing private wage, it helps — for as long as this program can be 
continued — to sustain the prevailing wage level even more, be- 
cause it pays men more than under straight relief, it gives them 
some employment and reduces still further the competitive pressure 
for private work, 

"Case D. Policy If Relief Work Becomes Permanent 

Advocates of a regular rather than a relief scale of wages on 
relief work argue that although formerly such public provision of 
work was looked upon as a temporary stopgap, with expectation 
of early abandonment, it has since been regarded in many 
quarters as a more or less permanent provision by which an 
industrial society might take care of a varying volume of un- 
employment. 

Regular pay on such projects is, therefore, urged by these 
advocates, on the ground that no person should be required to 
live on less than his regular pay on a job held for any consider- 
able time. They say that much of the work would be of a long- 
time nature, such as a dam, or a flood control project, requiring 
years to complete; that there would be illogical results if two 
men doing exactly the same thing on a government job were 
paid entirely different rates because of an arbitrary difference in 
their classifications; and that if the individual worker is not 
responsible for his inability to get a job in private employment, 
then there is no reason to penalize such a worker by a starvation 
wage. ' , ■ 

Moreover, it is stated that the relief wage scale encourages 
local government and communities to have some of w^hat would 
be their regular work done as relief projects paying lewder scales 
of ■wages, especially when it is possible, by transferring local 
work to relief projects, to shift all or part of the cost to the state 
or. Federal government. It is asserted that this substitution of 
: relief , wages has been done on a widespread scale within, the ^ 
^;past few years. 
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Case E. CoEtroversy over Competitioa of Private , ladastry 
with Govenimeat Relief 

Throughout the period of the expanded Federal program for 
relief and public works, complaints were voiced in many quar- 
ters by manufacturers, and farmers that the Government’s 
policy was competing unfairly with them and actually making it 
difficult to obtain labor from among those on the relief rolls. 
The excerpts below, selected from many items in the press, 
suggest the nature of the controveisy in the summer of 1936 ., 

A publicist writes: reabsorb the army of non-producers 

on public wnrks and relief will not be so easy as long as the 
govermnent, the labor unions and the public take the view that 
this army shall be employed only at prevailing hours and wages. 
For the hard truth is that a considerable part of that army is 
not efficient enough to produce the goods which the prevailing 
hours and wnges call for.” 

A Texas nev/spaper reported: 

IManufacturers have protested to the President that they are 
unable to hire American labor from relief roils because of high 
prevailing Federal relief wages, according to the Texas Manufac- 
turers' Association. Reports from Chamber of Commerce officials 
indicated that there was a shortage of farm labor. The manager 
of the Chamber said that he had requests for labor that he could 
not hll, and that- in many places the cotton crop is very sparse. 
Where it is impossible for cotton pickers to pick over one-hundred 
pounds of cotton in a day, the wage for such cotton pickers has to 
be low. 

The President made reply that employers who have protested 
against prevailing Federal relief wages do not want to pay a fair 
subsistence wage based upon American standards of living. He said 
that wages paid to Mexican labor along the Mexican border, to 
French-Canadians on the Canadian border, and to workers in 
the berry-picking sections of New Jersey were so low that workers 
would not quit relief jobs- to be paid Mexican labor prices in private 
employment. ' ^ 
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Asserting that the prevailing wage paid by the Government 
was not the wage actually paid by private industry, a Northern 
newspaper stated that it has received reports of a shortage of 
cotton pickers in the South and that ‘^even where no scarcity 
of workers yet exists, the high hourly rates of pay, the easy 
hours, and the relative pleasantness and security of relief work 
lead many men to prefer continued WPA jobs to any return to 
private jobs.” 

An editorial comment on the relief situation makes the 
following suggestion: 

Some of the worst evils of the prevailing wage system could be 
rectified if the local administrators were at least authorized to fix 
two classifications of workers. To the first they could pay the 
“prevailing wage,” but insist in return on certain standards of work 
that would be rigidly adhered to. Those who were unable to qualify 
under these standards would not be dropped, but would be put in a 
second classification, and receive a smaller rate of pajuiient. The 
persons in this lower group would then either be less iiiciiiied than 
at present to pass by opportunities for private employment, or 
they would strive to qualify for the higher group. If those in the 
higher group were carefully selected on the basis of ability, it 
would become a normal recruiting market for private industry to 
draw from. 

Questions: 

1, Should the 'principle of the ‘^prevailing wage^^ be applied 
on what may be called normal or regular public works construction 
and government purchases? In your answer indicate the economic 
and social effects involved, and suggest how the situation in Case B 
should be met, 

2, Which of the policies discussed should be followed regarding 
the levels of wages to be paid on work undertaken primarily to 
reduce the volume of unemployment? Outline fully your supporting 
reasons and indicate, in connection with whichever policy you 
favor, what protective procedures would minimize the practical 
disadvantages asserted in the controversy. 



PROBLEM 9, CONTROVERSIES OVER PROFIT SHAR- 
ING WITH EMPLOYEES 


Case A, Bo Ordinary Employees Deserve Profits? 

A specialty manufacturing corporation has a profit-sharing 
plan by which two-thirds of the profits to be shared go to some 
four hundred executives and other special personnel whose, 
work requires a ^^ligli degree of imagiiiatioii/^ and the re- 
maining third of the profits is distributed a,ino!ig about two 
thousand employees who have been with the concern three 
years or more. 

Since these employees are paid the ^ Agoing rate’^ or better, 
and the concern depends for its success on origiiiaiity, scientific 
production, and excellent sales administration, many of the ex- 
ecutives have felt that the share given to siudi om|')l(.);sTes has 
been money taken from them. They havQ raised the issue anew, 
the matter }ia\dng been precipitated throiigli the puljlicatioii 
of an editorial in a national newspaper on ^^Wlio Produces 
Henry ForcFs Wealth? ’V which stated in part: 

In the strictly literal sense, the workers did, producje the motor 
vehicles sold at a handsome profit. Tliat, however, is not the whole 
truth. There remains, the other and .highly important factor of 
management, both of the production and sale of the millions of 
cars, with which Mr. Ford must be credited. At about, the .same 
time that the Ford Company started operations, some New York 
and Philadelphia capitalists began the maiiufacture of cars on a 
large scale. They employed skilled engineers, and turned out a .car 
that seemed satisfactory, but the cost of production was .too high, 
and in a few years the concern went into bankruptcy. In this : case 
labor produced ears, as it did iii' the Ford factory, but instead of 
a fortune, millions of dollars w^ere lost. The difference was in the 
peculiar ability of Henry Ford to coordinate efficient production 
■■ ., 42 .,,: 
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and a wise selling policy, with the results that have astonished the 
world. Whether productive enterprise shall be a success or a failure 
depends largel}^ upon the ability of the management. 

The dissenting executives made much of this editoriai and 
objected to having the employees' share in profits continued. 
They believe that the ordinary employees are not responsible 
for the surplus as they are getting the market wage, or slightly 
more, for following out certain routine wnrk set for them. If 
an employee exercises imagination or initiative, or shows ex- 
ecutive capacity, he is quite likely to be given promotion and 
therefore to share in the profits of the executive group. Other- 
wise, those qualities of origination, planning, and organizing 
which make the firm a success are not being exercised to any 
major degree by the employees. 

The executives who do believe in the profit-sharing plan 
state that it is difficult to draw a line properly separating the 
workers who do exercise imagination in their work from those 
who do not. An example given is the artist or printer who 
executes a design along the lines originated by the idea of the 
sales manager but given actual form by him. Another example 
is that of personal secretaries to the sales managers, who are 
intelligent enough to carry a good deal of the load that would 
otherwise have to be borne by the sales managers themselves. 
Yet if these secretaries were included in the profit sharing it 
would be hard to know wdiere to stop in the admission of clerical 
workers. 

To these assertions the dissenting executives retort that if 
profit sharing is put upon a basis of expediency, that is another 
matter. Some of them prefer to provide more direct incentives 
or rewwds for good work. 

. Case, B. Contested Bases of Profit Distribution 

1; A concern which has decided to distribute profits to its 
personnel has announced it will give 1100 each to a small 
her of foremen and supervisors, . and $50 per employee to the 
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rest., ' All employee earning $.15 a week and one making $40 or 
more will get the same share in .the profits. 

■ The skilled' and better paid workers do not like this dist.ribii- 
tion. At the meeting of the employee-niaiiagement council, 
their .spokesman has stated that if earnings are on an equitable 
basis, then the relative wages of different employees represent 
their relative worth to the concern andj therefore, their relative 
contribution to its profits. The skilled workers and better paid 
employees desire the money to be distributed pro rata, in ac- 
cordance with the total earned. 

2. The owner of a chemical plant employing approximately 
one hundred workers decided to give a Christmas gift to his 
employees wdiich would completely wipe off their debts. He 
stated that the money was rightfully due to his employees be- 
cause they had made possible the success of his business. After 
private inquiries which gave him the facts concerning what 
each man owed to the bank on his mortgage or to merchants, 
physicians, dentists, and other debtors, he surprised each man 
on pay day by handing him a check to cover his complete in- 
debtedness. Some men got several thousands of dollars; others, 
who had kept out of debt, received merely small presents of 
$100 or less. This distribution, though recognized as generous, 
was vigorously disapproved in many quarters as an act penaliz- 
ing the person who had budgeted his salary and practiced thrift, 
and rewarding the man who had bought a house or a car with- 
out prospect of funds or had borrowed money without repaying. 

Questions: 

1. Prepare a reasoned diamssion of the question .whether .the 
rank and file of ejnployees included in profit sharing are entitled 
to be included in profit sharing. 

If it is decided that a given profit should be distributed 
among employees, on what basis should the distribution be madef 



PROBLEM 10, PLACE OF PROFIT SHARING II 

IMPROVING RELATIONS 

A concern manufacturing an extremely low-priced grade of 
shoes was organized in 1931 by three partners, one of whom 
took charge of production, the second of sales, and the third of 
finance. The depression was favorable to its type of shoe, and 
by 1936 the concern had expanded to a payroll of 260 employees. 
It had financed its expansion chiefly out of profits and was 
earning a substantial amount each year. For that reason the 
question of sharing profits with employees and the matter of 
emplo3^ee stock ownership became a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion among the three partners, each of whom had a different 
view of what ought to be done. 

1. The 'partner in charge of production^ wdio was responsible 
for the wage rates paid to the employees, w^as very much in- 
terested in the possibility of establishing a profit-sharing plan. 
He wanted to pay wages well above the average of the com- 
munity, but feared the danger that, wditen business conditions 
changed, there would be the problem of reducing wages, which 
in his experience had always been a difficult one. He therefore 
w’’elcomed some form of distribution of profits, whether in cash 
or stock or both, on the ground that the concern could lose 
nothing by this, that it wmuld share its profits only wffien it 
made them, and that it would be fairer to the employees to 
pay them as much as they could afford. 

: He preferred to distribute the profits chiefly in the form of 
stock rather than in cash, because ownership of stock meant 
that the interests of employees could be tied up in some degree 
with the financial standing of the company. He felt that 'there 
was less likelihood of approval oi a strike' by .employees whose' 
own, property was also at stake. 

45.. ■ 
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2., The sales, ma?iager di-d not- believe that either profit sharing 
or stock ownership was desirable. He tiioiiglit that if the 
amount of cash profit shared at the end of a 3 ^ear pioved large,, 
it might tempt employees to unwise expenditures. He felt that 
profits as such wore too largely dependent- upon the concern’s 
efficient selling and buyingj rather than on ext.ra employee, 
efficiency. In any one yearj a single poor purchase of raw ma- 
terials or any sudden change in prices might completely nullify 
the hard wmrk of the eniplo^ms. As for stock ownership, the 
sales manager argued that as the stock would fall in value at 
times of poor business and low profits, it would be ,a source of 
friction at a time when morale wms .most needed. 

The production manager answered tliis' hj statin.g that he 
was very hopeful about .the firm.’s ability to hold its own, but 
that when business depression was general, employees would be 
giving their best to the job an^diow because of the fear of being 
laid off. It was during the period, of prosperity that profit 
sharing was particulars’^ desirable a.s a means of warding off' 
unwise wage increases and of reducing labor turnover. 

3. The treasurer took a rather hard-headed and conservative 
attitude on the whole proposition. He said he would rather see 
the men taken care of through savings plans, group insurance 
or any other safe -way. He felt that the incentives should, be 
such as woiild.be- set by. improved- terns of wage pa^mient. 
He was willing to see a stock owmership plan which would' in- 
volve no risk to the employee, such as a special guaranteed, noii- 
transferable stock paying 6% dividend and with a surrender 
value equal to wffiat was paid in. He regarded this proposition 
chiefly as- a matter. of enforcing savings and as a w^ay of making 
available resources which would aid employees to take care, of: 
themselves in case of emergency rather than requiring aid,- at 
that time from the concern. 

The production manager, replied that .if $100 worth, of stock, 
which the employee purchased would eve'iititally, be., worth JfiOO, 
this would , give the, older . employee so.methiii.g substantial, .-while. 
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guaranteed non-transfer able stock of unchanging value would 
have no appreciation in principal. It would be merely a deferred 
cash payment. The present stage of the company’s history, 
he believed, ^ required adding incentives in the building up of a 
capable, permanent organization, and he felt that making the 
employees actual partners in the organization would probably 
be an important step in morale. 

‘ The treasurer precipitated several other issues which proved 
rather unsettling to the other partners. He asked how ^''profits” 
should be defined, and wdiat basis should be used for determin- 
ing the proportions which should be used for profit sharing. 
Without a predetermined ratio or schedule of profits to be set 
aside for sharing, he argued, the management would be inclined 
to reduce the amount shared in years of small profits, while the 
employees during those years w^ould probably expect the same 
ratio as before, or even a higher one, in order to make up for the 
smaller amount shared. Fearing friction, he also asked the 
partners to consider what the effects of a year of losses, or a 
series of such years, might have upon the plan. 

Questions: 

L How would you define ^‘profits”? If profit sharing with 
employees is desired, what general principles or ratios might he 
considered in determining the share of the profits distributed to 
laborf 

What conditions within a company or affecting a company 
are likely to have a hearing on the effectiveness of profit sharing as a 
form of incentive? 

S. Comment on the reasoning of these officials, indicating the 
place you would assign to profit sharing in employment relations 
and the policy you would be inclined to follow in this situation. 



PROBLEM 11. WAGE METHODS AS INCENTIfES 



Case A. Inadequate Exertion by Time Workers 

Almost 60% of the employees in an automobile plant are 
on, piece rates. Their time is money. They keep steadily at 
work and need little supervision. The nature of the jobs of the 
remaining 40% tends to make a piece rate S 3 ^steiii impractical 
for them. These include such occupations as pattern making, 
in which it is not desired to have men rush at their work because 
it might lead to increased spoilage; repetitive jobs done by the 
conveyor system, in which careful inspection of work takes the 
place of direct incentives; and certain jobs in which output is 
difficult to measure or which have not seemed to need the 
piece-rate basis. 

Many of these workers seem to find various means for wast- 
ing time. An executive decided to make an observation of con- 
ditions and went from one department to another into some of 
the rest rooms which the company provides. Of the sixty indi- 
viduals sitting around talking and smoking, fifty-eight were 
day workers and only two w^ere piece w^orkers. 

The company has therefore decided to extend its piece-rate 
method of payment even further. But a newdy formed union, in 
demands made upon the company, has put in first place the 
following: “Abolition of all piece wwk systems of pay, and the 
adoption of straight hourly rates in their place. 

Case B. Effect of Mixing Time Work with Piece Work 

In a concern manufacturing office machines and specialties, 
a good deal of emphasis is laid upon an employee's knowing 
several different operations in the plant so that when one opera- 
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tion slackens, it will be possible to use the i¥orker elsewhere. 
Many of the operations are on a piece-rate basis, especially the 
making of standard parts, but others are repair jobs and special 
work for which an hourly rate is ^set because they cannot be 
put on the piece-rate basis. Hence, a man who is transferred 
around may be on a piece-rate operation' at one time in the 
day and on an hourly basis later in the day. 

Many of these flexible workers have developed certain prac- 
tices by which they make higher w^ages at the expense of the 
firm. This is typified by the case of John T., one of the ex- 
perienced employees. When he is transferred to a piece-work 
job for a morning, he w'orks at a killing pace, knowing that he 
will probably be on an hourly rate /or a job later in the day 
and will be able to work with less pressure. Consequently, he 
makes $1.40 an hour or more during the morning, and does 
subnormal ^vork in the afternoon. The concern cannot definitely 
accuse him of slacking, since a repair job or other work on an 
hourly basis is inherently capable of no exact measurement, 
else it would not be on such a basis. 

Case C. Carelessness in Handling Materials 

In certain processes of a lamp company wages are paid on a 
time basis, wdth standards of the amount of production ex- 
pected. The breakage of bulbs, the spoilage of delicate filaments, 
and other acts of carelessness on the part of the employees are a 
source of considerable waste. This loss is important since the 
material constitutes about 50% of the total cost. It is believed 
that the chief improvement possible is in the care with whicli 
material is . handled by workers. The speed of work is not re- 
garded.. .as an obstacle. 

. A careful study was made of the possibilities of reducing 
breakage, and an estimate attempted of the value of the ma- 
terial that could be, saved. The following table shows ..what;, 
might be saved, if' broken filaments and'' other wastes .were' re- , 
duced to a smaller,. percentage. . : 
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Division 

Total Value of Material Possible Peb'Cen'j 

IN Product pee ^Ionth of Saving 

,, Value op Possible 
Amount op Saving 
PER Month 

A , 

$ 50,000 7.1 

S SjOoO 

B 

C 

50,000 6.2 

■ 70,000 5.9 

3,100 

4,130 

D 

150,000 4.4 

6,600 

E 

120, OCX) 3.S 

4,560 

F 

115,000 3.3 

3,795 


$555,000 

$25,735 


The six divisions concerned em|)loy about 1150 workers. 
The company wants to get across to ai! of these workers the 
importance of reducing breakage and to ■secure W’itliiii a reason- 
able time a reduction approximating the estimated possible 
percentage of savings shown above. 

Case D. Waste of Materials 

In a company making tables, the finishers work on a piece- 
rate. If economy of lacquer or varnish were stressed too strongly 
by the management, the quality of work would suffer. On the 
other hand, as long as'*'their work passes ins|)eetion, the finishers 
have nothing to lose by excessive use of materials. The result 
is an extravagant use of lacquers, stencils, and tarrnishes, forcing 
the company to consider means of reducing such waste. 

Questions: 

1. What methods of a nofi'-finmicial charader are of possible 
application in the given cases to tneet the problems presentedf ■ 

2. What methods of wage payment^ if any, iimdd yon suggest 
in these cases f 

3. Is the prohibiUon of the piece-rate ’method of payment a 
justifiable demand in labor tmion relaiionsf Support your answer. 



PROBLEM 12, THE HUMAN EQUATION IN RATE 

SETTING 

Case A, Difficulty in Selecting Workers to Be Timed 

In a concern which has installed a new system of measured 
production, involving payment by piece-rate, the announce- 
ment of the plan states that time-studies will be made on “aver- 
age workers/^ The employees who have been resentful of the 
plan state that this is interpreted by engineers to be an average 
among good workers/^ The consulting engineers when 

asked about this stated that it w^as an average of the “good 
workers.” 

There is a widespread conviction among the workers that 
the engineers regard it to their advantage to select particularly 
good workers as the ones to be timed, for in that W' ay they will 
be able to make a much better showing. The employees say this 
will come about because the other workers will either be forced 
to work to the utmost or to be content with a lower rate of 
pay. Thus the effect will be to eliminate many of the workers, 
in the hope of obtaining those who are “stars” in their opera- 
tions. 

Several workers have expressed their belief that proper time- 
studies of the average wmrker wmuld include the initial selection 
of men whose pay over a period of time had actually been 
average, and that a check on this should include a study of a 
particularly good worker and one whose record had been at 
the other extreme. 

Cme' B. Differences in Machines Timed 

' , In, a hosiery company in w^hich the basis of payment on the 
legging machines is by the number of dozen made, various 

51 . 
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workers object to the ' standard set, on the ground that the 
machines timed were newer than the ones used and that on the 
former, therefore, greater speed was to , be expected. They 
assert that any rate adopted should not be 0.11 a mythical average 
machine or on the new machines, but that different machines 
should have different rates. 

The engineers agree that when a iiiachine is definitely a 
handicap to speed it should be taken into account in the rate. 
They maintain, however, that the “off condition” on many 
machines -is the result of the lack of efficiency on the part of 
.the operators rather than of -the character of the equipment. 

The. workers counter by saying that dec.isions with regard 
to whether lower average production is due to the condition 
of the older equipment or to the inefficiency of workers cannot 
be decided impartially by any employer or his engineer. 

Case C. Obtaining Fair Performance for Time Study 

In a concern where piece work prevails in most jobs, the 
piece-rate is set by the time-study department after a detailed 
time- and motion-study. An allowed time is established for each 
operation from the time-study, and this is computed with the 
base-rate to give the piece-rate-— usually expressed as so many 
dollars per 100 pieces. 

The workers dislike the time-study process and do^ what, 
they can to resist the time-study men. They lengthen the 
operations by working at a slower speed' and making unnecessary 
motions. The time-study men are familiar with- most: of' the' 
tricks, but it makes the studies more complicated and' liable to: 
error. They must rate each man both on his, efficiency and on 
intangibles in order' to make- the proper corrections. . 'Sometimes 
they have to rate, a man as Working at .such a low level , as 25% 
or 30% efficiency. 

An investigator reports, -what may be an extreme instance: 
“One clever operator kept talking to the time-study man about 
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his hobby as he did his operation. The talking did not seem to 
interfere with the operator’s speed. However, the tiine-studv 
man discounted the study accordingly. The actual time of the 
time study totalled fourteen minutes. The time allowed by the 
time-study department was six minutes, and the time-study 
man feared that he had been a bit too drastic. But the operator 
confided in me, also, stating that he could easily do the operation 
in four minutes and maintain that speed.” 

The inyestigator raises the further question whether a fully 
scientific study is possible. He says: “While some job elements 
can be minutely measured, no means of measurement have vet 
been devised for other factors. Why be so scientific about the 
former when, for example, a 20% allowance has to be made for 
rest time because of these other factors?” 

Case D. Distrust of Time-Study Men 

In a metal plant there are many operations for which the 
time-studies and piece-rates are antiquated and out of line and 
all the processes are being restudied. The workers mistrust the 
time-study men, on the ground that their purpose must natu- 
rally be to find ways of reducing rates, and that it would be 
loolish to think the plant would hire them for any other nurnose 
The workers have raised vigorous objection to the proeeL of 
restudying rates and talk about a strike. 

Questions: 

_ 1. What conditions of labor relations in general and the ad- 
rninistatwn of wage systems in particular are necessary to assure 
labor s confidence in piece-rate methods? 

2. If you were given responsibility for piece-rate o/dministror 
km in the four plants described, haw would you deal with the 

difficulties experiencedf 



PROBLEM 13, FRICTION OVER PIECE-RATE GUAR- 
ANTIES 


Case A, MiscalcuiatioES ia Piece-Rates 

L III the shearing shop of a plant producing roiled .sheet steel 
it is the job of the workers to take the siieet steel as it comes 
from the rollers^ unfold it and place it in the shearing machines, 
where it' is cut to the proper sizes. In an endeavor to increase 
the output of their shearing shop, the officials of the rolling mill 
decided to put the work on an individual .rate basis. Accord- 
ingly, on a certain date the company posted a new piece-rate 
schedule which it had carefully prepared. 

Prior to this step the men in this de|)artmeiit had been 
earning about $6 a day. To the astonishment of the officials., it 
was found that under the new S3tstem mai\y men doubled their 
pay and some made as much as S15 to $1.8 a day. It is true 
that some of the men worked very hard to get these. w.ages, but 
it had never been expected that the men would get such high 
wages for semi-skilled labor. Then, too, the workmen in the 
other departments began to complain, for they wanted similar 
opportumties. 

■ 2. A plant in which work is minutely subdivided has de- 
veloped a wage system which involves, in addition to t.h.e piece- 
rate paid, a 'bonus after a certain standard is reached. .. At the 
time of installation the company aiinoiiiieed ' that there would be 
no change in this plan for six montks, and then only if justified. 
It had made close technical studies and did not anticipate 
any serious error. Two weeks after the amioimcement, however, 
it wms discovered, that the engineers had apparently overlooked 
certain possibilities .in one; process, involving only, eight people 
out of the 4000 in the plant. '.These, eight people., whose earnings 
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should have been about $20 a week, after holding back for a 
fortnight by making $30, decided to use their Opportunities of 
earning the maximum. One girl made $100, and for two succes- 
sive weeks every one of these girls has been making upwards of 
$80 per week. 

A heated debate has been going on among the officials with 
regard fo the effect on general morale and on piece-rate adminis- 
tration of permitting the eight girls to continue to earn their 
extreme wages for the remaining five months. One production 
executive says: “The evidence that the concern is ‘a good 
sport’ in taking this bitter pill when it has made a mistake will 
give the company a talking point when some employee wants 
the company to increase a piece-rate which he had already 
accepted.” The plant committee on production, with six offi- 
cials, is temporarily deadlocked over the question of what, from 
the long run standpoint, is the best decision for the company 
to take regarding this matter. 

Case B. Changes in Processes as Causes of Misunderstanding 

1. A shirt factory is installing what it calls a “line” plan of 
assigning work, under which the batches pass directly from one 
operator to another, instead of from operation to operation in 
bundles and trucks. The new system shortens time in proce^ss 
and' eliminates the handling time required to go for a bundle, 
untie it, clip the piece-rate coupon, tie it again, and take the 
bundle back to the truck. This new plan means, therefore, that 
the worker will be able to do more pieces. The planning depart- 
ment states that the value of the new method, which it de-^ 
veloped after some anafysis, belongs to its credit, and it wants to 
readjust rates. The operators deny the justice of a c'lit in piece- 
rate. The issue is before the manager for decision. , 

2. A textile concern is tr3dng constantly to discover .new 
ways of laying out work, of : simplifying processes, and of ..sub- 
dividing wo:rk. But because of the piece-rate, method of paynient : 
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the. workers regard much of this as roundabout ways of cutting 
rates. .They say that w’hen an employee seems to be making 
more than the engineers expect, the pretext of simplifying or 
changing the operation masks the real purpose of setting a 
higher standard. 

The engineer writes: “If every change introduced meant 
not lower costs but merely higher wages, there would be little 
incentive to management. Yet every change raises a hailstorm.” 

Case C. Accumulated Small Changes in Methods 

In a concern making pen boxes the management had guar- 
anteed its workers that it would never make a reduction in piece- 
rates as long as the same conditions and methods of work existed. 
No dramatic change had been introduced, but the concern, by 
studying the jobs continuously, had made numerous small 
changes, no one of which was important enougli to warrant a 
reduction. The result was that after two years^ experience the 
workers on several operations were earning from $10 to $15 more 
than the wage which the management had figured on paying. 
The management did not want to break its guarantee. At 
the same time it felt it was paying too much for these jobs and 
that it would be in danger of losing business if it figured its 
prices on such costs, or losing money if it did not reduce the 
rates. 

Case D. Effect of Changes in Personnel Standards 

In early 1929 a concern had made careful studies of the 
number of pieces per hour' to be expected from each worker. 
It. then fixed piece-rates and made a pledge to the workers never 
to reduce these rates. 

But it had failed ■ to realke that for rates to be fixed at a' 
time of labor shortage,., when a factory employs many workers 
whom it normally would;. rej.ect, may ..mean that piec?€3-rates 
set for the “average”- worker are really what would be set 
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for less than ' average ^ workers at other times. The depres- 
sion cut the company's business in half, yet its remaining 
workers were getting a high .wage rate. In 1930, competi- 
tion was hard to meet on this basis, and the company had 
to propose a general rate reduction of 20% to keep the full 
factory going. 

The workers at once protested that the concern had prom- 
ised not to use their efficiency records against them, and that it 
was violating its pledge and cutting the rates. The strong 
resentment shown disturbed the officers very much. They 
wondered just what form of guarantee they should have given 
which would have avoided this impairment of confidence in 
their integrity. 

Questions: 

1. What general principles and methods of establishing piece-- 
rates a7id of their pt'esentaiion to workers would tend to prevent or 
ininimize the friction indicated in these siiuationsf 

2. How should the issues be met which have already arism in 
these cases? 



.PROBLEM ■ 11 EMPLOYEE DISCOYERIES .AFFECTING 

PIECE-RATES 

Case A. Rewards to Employee lEveators 

In a metai products company a group lioiiiis plan was in- 
stituted which left the initiative and responsibility for increased 
production up to the employees. ThuSj if a group found that it 
could get along just as well with fewer iiiiiiibers, those not needed, 
would be transferred and those remairiiiig would be able to get 
a larger bonus. Under this plan the standard time and rates 
were posted, and it was announced that “Standard Time will 
not be reduced for at least six months after being established, 
unless new equipment is installed or changes are made in 
product or general manufacturing methods.'’ 

In an inspection department the job of locating cracks or 
vSimilar defects in valve stems had been done by inspecting the 
piece, but two emploj^ees found that by bouncing the valve 
stem on a steel block, the tone would denote any crack. Since 
this method reduced the time required to about one-half, and 
two w^orkers could be transferred to other departments, the em- 
ployees left could earn a bonus almost doubling their salary, 
making it way out of line. It was .especially out of line because 
under this new method less than t^vo weeks were necessary to 
train the employees to the required skill and speed, wdiereas 
formerly the operation required long training and experience. 

The employees who first developed the plan felt th.at they 
deserved, a reward. But one executive said that if the company 
did not change' the rate for six months, the extra w^.age earned, 
by the inventors would itself be a reward. The other policies; 
considered: were (1) a cut in the rate for all,, with a special reward: 
to the tw^o inventors, and (2) no cut for anyone, wdth an, addi- 
tional reward nr special payment as the reward to the inventors.: 

BS 
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Case B. Share of Fellow Employees in Discoveries 

In a clock factory a new method of individual piece-rate 
payment was adopted in order to secure higher output, coupled 
with a group bonus and other incentives which were intended to 
promote the cooperation of all elements affecting production. 
This incentive naturally led some of the cleverer workers to 
think of ways by which they could improve methods. 

In one instance two men at a bench were doing an average of 
'90 points per hour, individually. They asked the management if 
they could tiy a new method they had conceived by which they 
could cooperate with each other on a joint amount of produc- 
tion. The result was that the two together produced 300 point- 
hours, or an average of 150 point-hours on the new scheme. 
Others at once copied the method, with refinements that 
made the wages of many workers 60% to 80% higher than 
anticipated. 

Employees in other departments said that as the workers on 
that process who had copied this method had done nothing to de- 
serve their extra “wages, the increase should be reflected in general 
wages, or given as a general bonus, not handed to a few lucky ones. 

Case C, Employee Short Cuts Undermining Piece-Rates 

One of the operations in the manufacturing of switchboards, 
the binding together of a small bunch of wires with a piece of 
cord, is performed by girls who are paid on a piece-rate basis. 
The rate was set on the operation so that the girls could earn 
about $25 per week. 

One . clever girl, however, devised a means of binding and 
cutting the cable in such a way that her output was almost 
doubled, so that she could conveniently earn almost $45 per 
week. ; The other girls soon learned the trick, and the group 
managed' to average about $40, instead of $25, as rated previ- 
oiivsly. Their wmges .were thus almost doubled through a chance 
occurrence., • 
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This caused considerable friction in the plant. ^lariy workers 
felt that they were being treated uiifairiy because they , had 
been more, exactly rated and could not develop a trick whereby 
they could earn much more. 

The company's announced policy had been that rates once 
fixed would not be lowered, unless the whole process was changed 
or new machinery introduced. It continued paying the increased 
wage while considering the course to take. 

Case R. Ammosity Created by an Employee's Invention 

An employee disclosed an invention to the management 
which resulted within two weeks in the discharge of twelve w^ork- 
ers within his immediate department and the withholding of 
three opportunities for young men who had expected employ- 
ment as apprentices in that department. All these became bit- 
terly angry at the worker who had suggested the change. For 
months he saw the effect of his invention in the suffering of his 
neighbors. The wives of the displaced workers boycotted his 
wife. The children in the families of these displaced workers, 
hearing the talk about this inventor, made a butt of his two 
sons, so that he had to bring them personally to school, and his 
wife had to call for them every day. 

The situation continued to be so uncomfortable that this 
worker decided, in spite of the depth of the depression and in- 
ability to obtain work, to leave the eomniiinity. He said he 
would never give a suggestion of this kind again. 

Questions: 

1 . ■ What policies should be adopted in piece-rate plans regard- 
ing (a) the employees who discover meihods permitting,^ higher out- 
put and earnings; (b) the fellow-workers tcho copy these methods; 
(c) unanticipated drastic cha?iges 7*esidting tlmugh employee dis- 
coveries f Apply to Cases A, B, and (7. 

What may be done to reduce hostility by ejnployees against 
fellow emploijees who discover short cuts? Apply to Case £). 
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Case .4. Difficulties in Retarding Workers ■’ 

The officers of a plant manufacturing metal parts for auto- 
mobiles have been very much disturbed by the charges made 
from time to time that the company overspeeds its men. A local 
labor sheet said of it recently: ^‘If you want to see what tough 
work is go to the X plant and see how fast they have to keep mov- 
ing to earn their pay. At the end of a day they are all washed 
oiit.^' Similar allegations have occasionally been heard in the 
comments of visitors who have been taken around the shop. 

The president and the directors have been concerned about 
these charges. They state emphatically that they do not wish 
their employees to woik at too hard a pace. They have investi- 
gated the conditions and say that they do not see what they can 
do about them. The situation according to the management 
is as follows: 

Most of the operations in the plant involve repetitive labor 
and are paid for on a piece-rate basis. The output expected on a 
particular operation is analyzed carefully by time-study men^ 
and the rate set is then specifically adjusted to make it possible 
to earn a good wage without overspeeding. But the workers 
cannot be kept down. If it is a low piece-rate, they have to work 
hard to make a decent wage. If, as the management believes in 
this ease, it is a high piece-rate, they are lured by the possibility ; 
of abnormally high earnings. This pressure is the greater be- 
caiise the concern works five days a week of 7i hours each, or a 
maximum of 37| hours, and avoids overtime. 

The management gives as an illustration a certain operation 
on which the rate set is such that a group called Class A, or the': 
best workers^ are \ expected to make about 95^ an hour, and a 
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group called B, or the mediocre m'orkers, a..boiit an hour. 
.Both these rates are above what is paid for similar work in 
other plants. However, instead of adjusting their pace to such 
a wage the best workers put on extra pressure and actually 
have averaged about $1.15 per hour, while those in the mediocre, 
group have made about 920 an hour. 

Case S. Employees Who Are Natural Speed Artists ” 

1. In the bindery of a press one of the operations consists of 
lining the covers of books. The bindery operates in rush periods 
and in slack spells, and it frequently happens that the liners 
have only a three-day week. When this occurs, all of the men 
work at maximum 'speed. One of these liners has such skill and 
speed that his full-time earnings average almost double the 
amount earned by the others. 

The men are therefore demanding that the management 
limit this man^s earnings in good times, and particularly when 
they are forced to go on short time, in order that the weekly 
wages of all might be approximately the same. The speedy 
worker says that he should not be penalized for greater efSciency. 

2. In a plant manufacturing metal parts, piece-rate stand- 
ards have been set which are considered by the management 
and workers to be fair to all concerned. The rates in force take 
into account the average ability of the workers, allowing some 
to earn a fair sum above the standard, but no worker except one 
makes much over 30% extra. ■ This exception is a man who 
might be considered to be a star in his line. No matter what the 
standard is, he always makes 160% and sometimes more. In the 
present instance, he is doing 185% of standard, or almost the 
work of two average men. A complaint has arisen from the work- 
ers that he should be limited to 130% of standard. 

Case C. ' The Employee Who Overworks 

1. A boy who had. completed his learning period in. the. wind- 
ing department, of a; concern making' small motors, came .to. .his 
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foreman .and said that he thought that the rate set for the job 
would allow him to make high earnings, and he wanted to know 
if he would be permitted to work his hardest. He had personal 
reasons for wanting to earn twice as much as the job was sup- 
posed to yield. In twm weeks he had worked himself into such a 
state that he had a breakdown and was taken to the hospital. 

2. In an oil burner plant in which most of the employ^ees are 
on piece work, a visitor who goes through cannot fail to notice 
the exceptional speed of one girl in particular, a packer of wicks, 
working in a corner of the room by herself, on a special job. 
Forty or fifty feet aw’ay' one becomes conscious of this girl, work- 
ing at so fast a pace that one wonders wdiether she is in a race with 
someone. Her earnings show that she packs an a\^erage of lOOO 
wdcks pier hour, or nearly twice as much as the company would 
expect from anyone else hired for the job. An official writes: 

blie is an American born girl, of foreign extraction, twenty-six 
3^ears old, and has been in the company’s employ eight years and 
upon this same work most of the time. She is not a rugged, healthy 
fyp^j hnt upon only one occasion has she been away from our em- 
ploy on account of her health. 

She has been examined bj^ our doctor, and it is his opinion 
that it is not so much the nature of the work upon which she is 
as the fact that she is geared up by her nervous tempera- 
ment to perform any work at the same speed. He recommended 
that she tiy to reduce her speed and take her work easier. We 
found., however, that she seemed unable to do so. She may wear 
herself out and impair her health much more quickly than most 
girls would upon this wmrk, but we feel that it is a condition we 
cannot remedy. 

Question: 

Should the pace of work be controlled, and the amount of earn- 
ings limited, hy action of the employ erf If you favor such control, 
mdicoie the basic principles or methods which should apply to these 
instances. Wliaiemr your answer may he to the question, indicate ' 
•what action tvould be appropriate ■ in each of the cases presented. 



PROBLEM 16 . ' ISSUE OF LOST TIME M WAGE 

SYSTEMS 


Case A, ■ ^ Macliiae Breakage Meeting Earnings 

At certain times a hosiery mill operates on a double-shift 
basis. On the second or night shift no regular fixer is at the mill. 
In the event that the services of a fixer are needed, a telephone 
call brings in the clay fixer. The knitters a.ssert that time is lost 
to a knitter on the night shift “about once a week’^ because of 
lack of adequate fixing of minor repairs. The da^r shift also has. 
some complaints on this score. 

The union desires an arrangement for regula.r niinimiirn pay 
during a break. The company representative contends that .this 
would make men careless of machines and that some penalty 
should go with a break. The union agent says that such penal-: 
ties, in the vast majority of cases, penalize eflieieiit employees 
for conditions not under their control. 

Case B. Waiting for Work 

A shoe union asks that piece workers be paid for time at the 
employer’s disposal when the employee is required to wait for 
work. Such enlbrced idleness has long been a g.rievan.ce of piece, 
workers, but the evil is, particularly prevalent during slack 
times. Ill many a shoe factory the employees have stacks, of 
magazines at their bench to read while waiting for batches of 
work. 

The, manufacturers voice strong objection to papng piece 
workers for waiting for- work, on the ground that it is impossible 
to figure accurately this- element of cost into the price of the 
shoes. The manufacturers also assert that; if stoppages were 
paid at the usual hourly earnings there; would ,be..a:tendeiicy for 
■v: ', :■■■ '64 
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piece workers to speed up, then help to produce stoppages for 
which they could be paid these high hourly rates while relaxing. 
The iiiiion replies that if compensation is paid for lost time, the 
employer will soon have enough information to figure in waiting 
time as a basis of future costs. 

Case C. Early Morning Dismissals 

Employees in a metal parts company are expected to report 
promptly at 7 : 30 a.m., every morning unless, when laid off, they 
are' called back to work at some other hour. Sometimes they 
find that there is only an hour or two of work. They feel that 
it is up to the management to plan better and not call workers 
for incidental jobs. The union has submitted a proposal that 
this matter be covered in a clause in the new contract to read : 
^‘'Employees called for work or expected to report, and report- 
ing, shall receive not less than four hours^ work or four hours’^ 
pay,” 

The employer says that some of this work is specialty busi- 
ness; that the workers should be glad to get the work when it is 
available; that they should cooperate in permitting flexibility 
of management; and that “too short periods of work occur only 
once in a while.” 

Case D. Rate on Work Temporarily Assigned 

In order to avoid lost time wdien stoppages occur, a metal 
equipment concern assigns employees to other work temporarily. 
The question has arisen as to what shall be their earnings on this 
work. Some employees say that they should get at least the 
regular minimum hourly rate paid on their usual work, since 
during, the short periods involved they cannot acquire enough 
skill to profit by the piece-rate established for the new opera- 
tion on which they are temporarily employed. 

: The , employer ■ says that it is difficult to keep operations in; 
balance and, that the workers should cooperate by accepting, the; 
conditions involved in the attempt- to maintain, steady; employ-,. 
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m,eEt. The employees say that they do not want to go below 
their grades of work at any timej and that, tiic? acceptance of the 
minimum basic pay a grade involves, in fact', a saerilice of extra 
earnings possible when fully e'ligaged on tlidr iiornial occupa- 
tions. The employer states that the pay tliey get on temporary 
Jobs is a learning rate to make them nion^ versatile; the em- 
ployees reply tliat versatility in any plant is an aid to iiianage- 
inent in stabilizing personnel requirements and is deserving of 
the basic rate payable to a worker on tiie job for which he was 
hired. 

Question: 

1. What principles should apply to time lost in incentive wage 
systems through machine breakage^ waiting time^ and temporary 
transfers to other work? 

2. What riding tvoidd you malce in Ckise C if you toere asked 
to aiUtrate the issue? 



PROBLEM 17. . GROUP AND“ SUPERVISORY BONUSES 

Cam A. Negative Effects of Group Payment Plans 

In • former 3^ears a company with two plants had used in** 
dividual piece-rates, set by detailed time-study. Because of the 
expense and trouble involved in keeping track of the earnings 
of each operator, and for other reasons, it was decided to change 
the method of payment in one plant to that of a group s^^stem. 
Ail of the operators doing the same operation on the same line 
were grouped together. Each one in the group received the same 
pay, which depended upon the total output of the group, regard- 
less of individual differences within the group. It was recognized 
that the individual incentives in this plan w’^ere inferior to the 
individual piece-rate system, but the company believed that the 
savings in the cost of control more than offset this. For example, 
it required fifteen timekeepers few^er per thousand workers. 

These groups showmd certain unexpected reactions to the 
plan. They objected to the introduction of new workers since, 
in the particular system, it meant that the older w^orkers would 
have to carry a new" wmrker along until he acquired skill. Never- 
theless, even W"hen a new wwker was forced on the group there 
appeared to be almost no cases of slow workers. Apparently the 
workers hated to see a man thrown out of work, and so protected 
him by covering up his deficiencies even though it meant harder 
work on their owm part. Shielding the worker, however, re- 
mained a source of dissatisfaction to the faster and more ex- 
perienced group. 

In its Western plant the company then tried a combination 
of individual piece-rate coupled with a group bonus for exceed- 
ing a group quota. The total bonus was divideci in accordance 
with piece-rate earnings. The result here was that the high pro- 
ducers found that some of the excess of quota they had produced 
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was being shared with low individual producers. The groups 
thus tended to be carping in their critieisni of older m.en and 
others whose piece-rate earnings were low, and to become ruth- 
less in their attitude toward those who could not speed up. 

Case B, Pressure on Workers Caused by Bonuses to Foremen 

In a metal parts concern a new system has been introduced 
which is a cause of much resentnmiit among those working under 
it. Each foreman starts operations at the beginning of the year 
with all machinery, .toolsj and supplies on hand, plus the goods 
and stock inventory, charged to him. As o]->eratioiis proceed, 
each new piece of machineiy, tool or additional supply, , even 
down to a new eraser, is charged against him, as are also repairs 
and scrap made. 

These debits, plus the expenses of overhead groups, are 
matched against a certain plan of (?redits, consisting of his entire 
inventory plus the value of the output of Ins productive group. 
If the difference is more than the standard sum set and expected, 
the extra amount is divided half and half, btdween the eorporar 
tion and the foreman, as an addition to his weekly salary. Each 
month the contract department issues a statement to the fore- 
man to show him how his department stands. 

The foreman,- therefore, has a direct double incentive todii-: 
creavse his credits and decrease his debits. Tiiis has meant the 
speeding up of jobs by the foremen in an attempt to increase the 
output of piece workers, often resulting in more scrap and more 
breakage of tools and supplies.' A wo.rker states, The foreman 
then hunts around to see where the trouble, is, and. when hunting 
trouble he usually finds' some.” ..This tends to make him gruff, 
and surly and. an atmosphere ..of hostility and tenseness pervades 
the department. 

Certain foremen, in an. attempt to keep down their' debits, 
tend to be exacting^as.-tc.-the length. of time a drill or a cutter or 
some other tool should be used,,. as.s.liarpening or changing it will 
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be charged against the foreman of the department to which it 
belongs. This often makes for harder work on the part of the 
worker^ increases his fatigue and kindles grudges and hard feel- 
ings tow^ard the boss. Some employees try to get along on what 
they have rather than face the possible frown of the foreman 
when he reluctantly gives in and permits an 'order for new 
equipment. 

Questions: 

L What are the theoretical and practical advantages of group 
bonuses^ and their disadvantages? Under what conditmis are their 
advantages greatest? Under what conditions are their disadvantages 
greatest? 

2. Is a plan by which a bo7ius is paid to a supervisor on the 
direct basis of the arnoiint of ivork obtained fiwn employees a justi- 
fiable method of payment? If so, hmv may such plans he made less 
oppressive? If not, what are alternative methods for attaining the 
advantages hoped for from foreman bonus plans? 



PROBLEM -18. WAGE GRIE?ANCES AND SALARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Case 1. Disparity of Salary Rates for Similar Jots 

In a bank which has grown in ten years from 1000 employees 
to over 2000,, the salaries of different employees are eoiisiderabiy, 
out of line with one another* Aside from the fact that employees 
were hired at different salaries during the periods of prosperity 
and depression -which characterked the last decade, an em- 
ployee's progress depended on w^hether his section head was 
solicitous in his behalf* Some supein^isors w^ere neglectful or 
hesitant in matters of obtaining mone.y for salary increases. 
Also, the emploj^ee who asked for an inerease each year and 
vrhose section head saw no reason for denying it, might have 
been raised several times, as compared with a more docile em- 
pIo}TC* Tiie result is illustrated b.y the fact that in one large 
department three clerks doing similar work received 11320, 
$1800, and $1900 respectively. 

A confusing element of the situation is that the differences 
in salary paid for the same job are obscured by a variety of 
titles for similar work. Thus an employee rated as a. ^bstenog- 
rapher” or ^^Jiinior clerk*^ may actiiall}^ be doing a higher grade 
of work at a lo’wer salary than someone wi,th a higher sounding 
title. The extreme example of such disparity in rates of pay, 
obscured by differences in title, is an instance in one department 
in which the salary for the same grade of work is almost . twice 
that in another, the title of one of the two jobs being ^^statisti- 
cal assistant’- and of the. other clerk*”' 

Case B, Wage Adjustments after a Business, Depression 

The improve:m€nt of business conditions for public utilities 
during 1935 presented- problems, of policy with regard to ad- 
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justment in wages for those whose earnings had been cut, or 
whose individual increases had been suspended during the years 
of depression. An official in such a company seeks advice as to 
what would seem to be the best thing to do in a situation 
described below: 

In January, 1931, the so-called merit raises were stopped due to 
general economic conditions. Later the base rates of everyone were 
reduced 10%. In January, 1935, 5% of this 10% was restored. 
As conditions continued to improve, there 'was in January, 1936, a 
demand on the part of the employees for some wage adjustment. 

We have three types of problems to consider. One group of 
employees had reached the maximum pay for their jobs prior to 
the stopping of merit raises. A second group of employees, who 
have never received a merit raise are still working at the initial 
rate; they are all doing different kinds of work and comparison is 
difficult, but they are in many cases underpaid. A third group of 
employees have developed different degrees of efficiency in per- 
forming similar or identical 'work but are out of step with one 
another because no merit raises have been given since 1931. 

The question no'w is, when, as, and if the management releases 
more money for payroll, how shall it be allocated? It is desirable 
that the 5% cut should be restored, but also that we shall catch up 
with the so-called merit raises. The sum of money necessary to 
make all these changes is relatively large, and it will not be possible 
to take care of the adjustments all at one time. I am endeavoring 
to build up a program which will distribute this money in the 
most acceptable manner, and I am faced with the problem of set- 
ting up a sequence in accordance with the right policies to follow. 

Case C. Policy concerning Individuals Found Out-of-Line 

In a- concern in which a committee on job classification and 
salary standardization has been at work for several months, on 
an intensive study of jobs and salary levels, a schedule has noW' 
been completed which represents the best thought of the ' com-, 
mittee and its experts, and has its unanimous' approval. The 
salary schedule tentatively decided, upon, as a result '.of ,ap- 
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praisal of job^^., was, put .alongside the aetiia.l salary rangeSj and 
glaring diserepaneies were diseovcn-eil. 

Only 47% of the employees fel! between the minimum and 
maximum of the ranges decidiKi as I.Kdoiigirig to their positions^ 
and 15% were at the minimian for their jobs. Of the rest, 
20%) wcu’e below the minimum; 8% werc^ at the iiiaxiniimi; 
10% were above the maximmii. The rneml„)ers of the iiianage- 
riieiit committee are debating wluit the proper course is coii- 
eeroing these three last groups. 

Case D. Wage Increases Requested by Single Departments 

L In a spun silk concern complaints brought to the atteii-' 
tioii of the management revealed the fact that earnings were 
too low in the drawing room. The company voliintarily im 
stituted in this department an increase in rates amounting to 
about 10%. There was an immediate and satisfactory increase 
in output. 

However, the ■ complaiiite concerning wages increased, for 
now the men in the sorting room, who had formerly received 
the same pay as the men in the drawing room, became dis- 
contented. The manag€3ment believed that the increase in 
wages for those in the drawing room wais justified because the 
work requires a somewhat higher cdass of labor than sorting. 
But it had not anticipated the stimulus this gave to com- 
plaints about pay and demands for increases in the other: 
departments. 

Case E. Justifjmg a DiSerential 

,, An .executive ■ in, a metal plant relates that , the question^, 
was raised by the bench .lathe operators as to. why their w'age 
rate was lower than that paid the ^ engine lathe operators. He 
states that if the rate-’ for a bench lathe operator were advanced 
to that of the engine lathe operator, it would not involve any 
very great sum forThe.: particular men involved, but the general 
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relationships would be destroyed. Unless there was some firm 
foundation for the change, there might result a generally dis» 
tiirbed condition because existing rates for these two occupa- 
tions have been effective for a number of years. The concern 
therefore had to be particularly careful to avoid friction. He 
writes: 

I deterniiiied to make a thorough study of conditions so that 
a fair and intelligent decision might be reached. I found that 
there were at least fifteen different factors that had a bearing upon 
the relative value of one occupation to others in the group. Some 
of these factors were of greater importance than others and a given 
one applied in varying degrees to different lines of work. Being 
unwilling to be judge and jury in the matter, I called upon a group 
of executives wiio were familiar with the various job requirements 
to give their independent opinions as to the weights that should 
be assigned to each factor and the extent to which each factor 
applied to each of the occupations tested. The list of these factors 
had already been selected to include various types of work, as well 
as the two trades in question. 

These independent opinions when tabulated showed a remark- 
able agreement throughout the whole analysis, so that the average 
of opinions on a given item conveyed a very accurate idea of the 
relative importance of each point considered. By the simple process 
of multiplication of the weight of each factor by the figure indicating 
the extent to which it applied to the occupation being analyzed, 
and adding these products together, an index figure was established 
for that particular trade, its numerical rank with index figures for 
other occupations indicating its relative value. Having these index 
figures, it was a simple matter to convert them into wage rates by 
constructing a curve. The result of this analysis showed the two 
occupations in question, bench lathe operator and engine lathe 
operator, should receive the existing rates of pay. 

But because the reasons for the difference were convincing to 
me, they wmuld not necessarily be regarded so by the workers. 
Those who questioned the present rates will think that the method 
used in studying the relative value of the jobs had been devised 
to accommodate the wishes of the company. 
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Questims: 

1. Ouiline the type of immtigatmi mul the principles of classir 
Jmalion tvhieh you believe would be requmrl to initiate a more 
eguilable saloiy schedule in Cam A. 

2. Upon what prinevples shmdd the afljnslnient in Case B be 
handlid? 

S. Present the -pros mid cons of possible fictions to he talxn in 
Case Cf defending (he course you would- follow. 

4 . What do Cases D and E point to as imporiani general con- 
sMeraMom in making wage adjudimnisf 

5. O’ufline a method of approach which you tvouM recommend', 
to the executive in Case E in order for him to get the men to realize 
that the conclusions reached were the resuM of open-minded recon- 
sideration of the facts, and if possible, to comince them of the 
validity of the relative difference in rates. 


PROBLEM 19. MISUNDERSTANDINGS REGARDING 
AD¥ANCEMENT AND PROMOTION 


Case A. Executives Who ‘‘ Pass the Buck ” 

In a small electric manufacturing company the Jobs are 
graded from 54^ an hour for beginners to a top figure of $1.02. 
Salary increases are given workers either because of better 
service or longer service on the particular grade of work they 
are doing, or because of advance to a higher grade. When these 
salary increases and promotions are to be made, the foreman 
and superintendent who approve an increase or promotion must 
be willing to certify that the employee has clone better work on 
his regular job, or is deserving of a better job. 

Employees w^ho have gone on for six months or a year without 
a raise in pay naturally feel that they are entitled to one; but 
their work may be mediocre, and they may not be entitled to a 
raise in the eyes of the foreman or the superintendent. These 
executives do not shoulder the burden of saying so, but make 
vague promises or indulge in conciliatory talk. In due time 
these employees become resentful. They spread their burden 
of complaint all over the plant, and, in particular, make de- 
mands upon their employee representatives to adjust their 
grievances. 

There is an employee representation plan in effect w^'hieh 
has been in operation two years. When a representative goes 
to see the foreman or the superintendeiit in behalf of a, worker, 
he may be told in confidence, ' or at least given to imderstand, 
that the employees denied increases were considered unworthy 
of further advance in wages or position. When the representative 
goes back to the employee who made the complaint, he does not 
dare,, to tell him the truth, for The foreman or superintendent 

75:' . . 
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himself may have pretended' to the worker that his work was 
good and would some time soon be rewarded by extra pay. If 
the representative does tell the employee the tnitli, he is. as- 
sailed as having invented this as a reason for not doing any- 
thing, or as siding with the emplo^-ers. 

Case B, Dissatisfaction with a Company’s Promotion System 

In a manufacturing plant which has grown to 1500 workers, 
recommendations for increases in pay are in the hands of the 
foremen, each one making his recommendations whenever he 
sees the need. But as there are in some cases as many as 75 
wmrkers under one foreman, some, workers feel that they are 
being overlooked in the crowd, and othe.rs that they are being 
discriminated against. Workers have become discouraged and 
dissatisfied because they were not rewarded when they believed 
that they were entitled to increases in pay or promotion. 

The concern desires the foremen to retain their powers re- 
garding advancement. It feels that they are in the best position 
to judge the merits of the workers and to penaiiz:e or reward 
them. It believes that as a permanent matter some system is 
necessary to control this situation and it is considering what 
this plan should be. 

Case C. Employees Who Have Reached Their Limit 

A clerical organization with several thousand employees is 
continually facing .the problem of employees who do not seem 
to have the qualifications for advancement, beyond their present 
posts, but who feel they are being mistreated. 

■ A typical instance is that of an employee forty-three years 
of age, married, with a family, w^ho is doing fairly simple book- 
keeping work at $40 a week. He started with the firm twenty 
years ago, without previous experience. He is performing a 
routine task and he does his work in a parrot-like manner. The 
concern has grown rapidly, but his work lias remained largely 
the same. The man himself is faithful and a hard worker, but 
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be shows no originality and no apparent particular ability or 
executive qualities which would warrant his advancement to a 
more responsible job. 

This employee does not see why he is not promoted rapidly 
to responsible work. He attributes liis lack of advancement to 
mistreatment, and he has just voiced a bitter complaint to an 
executive, who is considering what to do about it, with fairness 
to all concerned. 

Case D. The Blind Alley Job 

In a small concern the advertising manager is an alert, 
energetic executive who likes to keep his finger on everything 
that is done. It is expected that in a few years he will resign. 
His assistant, twenty-eight years old, does well in his work be- 
cause his personality harmonizes with that of the advertising 
manager. He does not, however, show the resourcefulness, 
originality, and executive ability which would give the com- 
pany grounds for putting him in the advertising manager's place 
if the latter should leave. 

The vice-president of the firm does not feel comfortable in 
this situation. He has no fault to find with the young man’s 
work at present and no pressing occasion to raise the issue. 
He is asking himself whether he ought to do something, since 
the assistant may be led to stay on for years on a wrong assump- 
tion that he will graduate into his superior’s job. 

Case E. The Time for Salary Increases Involved in Pro- 
motion 

John M. has been doing very well in his regular job. Two 
months ago he received a. salary increase. Now the assistant 
supervisor has left. A conference has been held as to the man 
to be promoted to his place. All agree that M. is the logical 
choice. 

The position of assistant supervisor involves a considerably 
higher 'salary, than M, is now receiving, ' There is a division 
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among the two chief executives as to whether or not the nm 
motion should carry with it a raise in salary. One believes thS 
increase, but an implicit understanding 
that if he makes good, an increase of some sort will be awarded 
him at the expiration of about six months; the other believes 
motion ^ increase immediately upon pro- 

Questions: 

1. Outlim principles of general application which would re- 
duce. the malpractices described in Cases A and B and would tend 

to put matte's of promotion and salary increases on a systematic 

and equitable bams. 

2. Itidicate briefly the specific, immediate course of action 
which should have been followed in Cases C and D, and the lona- 
hme policies which would tend to prevent their recurrence. 

3. Which policy, in Case E, would you favor and whyf 



PART TWO: HOURS, WORKING CONDITIONS, AND LABOR 
REGULATIONS 

1. Hours or Work an© Leisure 

ProMera 20c' Working Schedules and Workers^ Efficiency 

21. Changes in Hours as a Source of Friction 

22. Contentions regarding Legal Regulation of Hours 

23. Major Questions regarding Vacations 

24. Provisions against the “Threat of Leisure 

See also: 

Problem 36. Efficacy of Spreading Work by Shortening Hours 
Problem 37. Application of Equal Distribution of Work 

II. Industrial Health and Safety 

Problem 25. Employee Cooperation in Health and Safety 

26. Financial Responsibility for Accidents 

27. Financial Responsibility for Occupational Illnesses 

28. Nature of an Accident Prevention Program 

See also: 

Problem 30. Case A. Differences among States in Accident Protection 
Problem 46. Place of Paternalism^^ in Industry 

III. Protective Labor Regulation 

Problem 29. Interstate Competition in Labor Legislation 
30. Federal vs. State Action in Labor Legislation 

See also: 

Problem 57. Lay-offs and Dismissals for Union Activities 
Problem 58, Disputed Fairness and Legality of Certain Types of 
Strikes, Boycotts, and Picketing. Other aspects of the law of 
labor relations are considered in Problems 67-70 
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PROBLEM m. WORKING SCHEDULES AND WORKERS^^ 

EFFICIENCY 


Cme A, Physiological Aspects of Hours of Work 

A metal products company has received an iiiiiisual petition 
from its workers. It employs over 500 persons, chiefly men, in 
repetitive machine and hand assembly work. About one-half 
of the employees are on an hourly basis of payment and the 
rest on piece work. For the past year the concern has given 
fairly steady work of forty-two hours a week. A press item 
recently announced that the management expected an increase 
in business shortly. This led, in a few days, to the presentation 
of a petition from employees asking for an increase in the num- 
ber of hours worked to about fifty, so that they, instead of the 
outsiders to be imported into the town for the purpose, might 
make the extra money. 

The situation that caused the request seems to be as follows: 
Several enterprises selling on the installment plan in the town 
in which the company is located had combined in exceptionally 
aggressive efforts to induce the employees to purchase new 
automobiles, radios, W'ashing machines, and other objects re- 
quiring long time payments. The slogan had been, Anticipate 
inflation.^^ The employees soon found the burden heavy, and 
the extra earnings that eight hours, a week or more w^oiild give 
them seemed a possible source of relief. A petition signed by 
100 employees, claiming to represent the unanimous sentiment, 
suggested that whenever an employee left he should not be 
replaced but that the work to - be done be given to the existing 
force in extra hours. 

' Before canvassing the ' situation further, the iiiaiiagemeiit is 
considering the request from the standpoint of how the longer 
work-week would affect the plant output, efficiency, and morale. 

'■ SI.'- 
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Case B. Alternative Plans of ShariEg Emplopaeat 

A concern eniplojniig skilled and semi-skilled labor in maii- 
iifacturiiig tools and machines is faced with, a curtailed demand 
for its product which seems destined to last for several months. 
Although it has already laid off so,me employees it has a force 
of workers still far in excess of its needs. Xeverthelessj it is 
planning to keep these workers on the payroll on a part-time 
basiSj rather than lay o.ff some entirely. But it wishes to choose 
a plan of part-time work least harmful to its labor efficiency. 

Forms of sharing which it is considering are: (1) three-day 
shifts for alternate groups of workers; (2) alternate days for 
such groups; (3) half days for all; and (4) alternate weeks for 
two groups. 

Case C. Piece-Rate Employees Wlio Work Excessive Hours 

In a small depart.ment of a co.iicern five men had been em- 
ployed on a certain operation when, through accident, three 
were lost to the firm. The remaining two, however, seemed to 
be able to do all the work that ail fn^e l;iad done before. It was 
piece-rate work and the two earned extre,oiely high wages but 
did their work well. When the inanageinent investigated the 
»situation, it found that the men came to work earlier and left 
after hours. Both had lost weight. An additional wo.rker was' 
therefore employed over the protests of the ambitious men who 
had been enjojdng these high wages. 

To guard against similar situations the management an- 
, Bounced th.at it was considering the adoption of a rule that 
special permission of the superintendent had to be secured for 
any work done before or after regular working hours. This was 
displeasing to many ‘workers in the shop, as they , had been 
coming early or staying late, either to cover up, slowness or to 
make more money* ■ These men asked that' the rule should not 
be made and that things be left as before. 
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Questions: 

1. Consider Case A purely from the standpoint of an effi^cieni 
working schedule and not in its relation to the problem of reduc- 
ing unemployment in the labor field as a whole. 

If the concern were inclined to make^ as an experiment^ the 
change desired by the workers, what known principles and facts 
regarding fatigue and the maintenance of efficient working sched- 
ules should be considered as a basis for making the decisions^ How 
should the change be applied, and what factors should be watched f 

2. Rank the four alternatives mentioned in Case B in the order 
of the most desirable to the least desirable, indicating the chief 
considerations which led you to this conclusion. 

S, Comment on the rule to be adopted in Case C, 



PmBLEM fl. CHANGES IN HOURS AS A SOURCE 
OF FMCTION 


Case .J.. Aa Increase of Honrs Leading to a Strike 

A motor company appointed a new iiiaiiager for one of its 
four plants in order to reduce excessive costs in that division. 
He introduced economies in various operations but came to the 
conclusion that these were not enough and that labor costs 
were too high. He "did not wish to reduce v'ages^ as his prede- 
cessor had already done, but in the honest belief that he wm 
doing the kindest thing to the men, lie decided to, add four 
hours to the working schedule immediately and thus to avoid 
competitive losses, announcing this in a short typewritten 
statement posted on the bulletin board. 

His action had what to him were iuiex|ieeted results. Union 
organizers in the neighborhood immediately joined issues on it. 
A strike broke out before the new schedule could be put into 
effect. Personal feelings evoked kept the excitement at fever 
pitch, and a few tactless blunders in handling tlie strike resulted 
in splitting the two sides hopelessly. The strike, eventually 
extended to the three other plants., lasted for more than eight' 
months, cost the parent concern and the national union millions 
of dollars, ruined the manager’s reputation, and caused a great 
deal of suffering to the communities in which the plants w^ere 
located. 

Case B. k Decrease of Hours Leading to a Strike 

Some years ago a manufacturing company decided to reduce 
the hours of work from ten to nine a day. ' Before the measure 
w^as adopted, the employees, had been working fro.iii 7 to 5:30 
P.M., with , a, half hour for' lunch. . It was tlien. becoming the 
practice in .plants to reduce the .wvorking^ day by allowing the 
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employees a greater portion of the evening free. The manage- 
ment took it for granted that its workers wanted fewer hours 
and so cut off the last hour. It felt sure that this step would 
meet with instant approval. 

The new plan had been announced on the 25th to take 
effect on the first of the month. On the day of the announce- 
ment the entire plant went out on strike, the first in the fac- 
tory’s history. It was led by -a few employees working in large 
departments. The objection raised did not seem to be to the 
one-liour reduction or any dispute in regard to how wages 
would be affected, but merely to the allocation of the working 
hours during the day. A tremendous debate had been in progress 
for a feW'” days, and most employees, led by a few active w^orkers, 
had the feeling that the plant should start work at 7:30 and 
stop at 5, rather than at 7 and end at 4:30, and they finally got 
worked up over it and into a mood for striking. 

Question: 

Analyze the human situation which makes such changes a 
source of possible f rictio7i with luorkers and outline the main pro- 
cedures to be followed when alterations in terms or conditions of 
employment become necessary. 



PROBLEM CONTEHTIONS REGARDING LEGAL 
REGULATION OF HOURS 


Case A, Opposing Views Regarding Special Regulations 

for Women 

The National Woman's Party is sponsoring an amendment 
to the United States Constitution which would not merely, re- 
move recognized legal disabilities of women 5 but would require 
all labor enactments to be upon a non-sex basis and thus pro- 
hibit protective legislation applying exclusively to wmiiieii. 
The existing situation in 'the United States regarding labor 
laws for women varies from year to yem\ but a picture may be 
given by the, status of such measures in 193d. 

Women workers in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
and mercantile establishments were the groups most commonly 
covered by the law.. Women in the professions, in agriculture, 
and in private domestic ■ service' have rarely been included. 
Only five states (Alabama, Florida, Indiana, hwa, and West 
Virginia) had placed no limits , on the daily’' or weekly hours 
that women might work. In eleven states the legal ivorkirig 
day for wome.ii had been shortened to eiglit hours. In perhaps 
twenty states the legislation permitted ten to tw^elve hours in 
certain industries but did .specify ■some limits short of these. 
Night work, for women in 'one or more occiipatioiis ivas pro- 
hibited ill' 'Sixteen states, the hours .excluded being most com- 
monly from 10 p.M. to -6: 00 a.m. 

The point mf view of one. of the ardent opponents of special 
regulation may, be indicated by the following: 

The first ,effect of restrictive’ legislation for women mill be, the. 
curtailment r)! the employment of.^woinen. When there is an ample 
supply of .labor an employer is not going to bother with a class of 
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employees whose hours of work are regulated by law. There is no 
doubt whatever that so-called “protective’' labor laws for women 
lower women’s wages. 

If that overworked plea of special “protective” legislation for 
“potential mothers” is brought forward, the reply is that if legis- 
lation is necessary for “potential mothers” it is just as necessary 
for “potential fathers.” There is no objection to laws regulating 
hours of work wLen these laws apply to men as well as women. 

At certain seasons of the year in certain industries and mer- 
cantile establishments overtime work is essential, and women might 
share in the extra pay without harm to themselves. While the 
regulation of hours for women employed in stox-es may not handicap 
the cash and bundle girls, the majority of whom are under twenty- 
one and therefore minors, it does handicap women in executive 
positions. 

In 1919, when several so-called “protective” laws went into 
effect in New York State, women railroad workers, elevator oper- 
ators, women working in the printing trades, in restaurants, in ice- 
cream parlors, cand3^ stores, and drug stores were thrown out of 
work. As a result, these women were forced to seek employment 
in already overcrowded fields or to accept less desirable and lowei'- 
paid employment. 

There are decided differences of opinion regai'ding the harmful 
effects of night work. If it is harmful for wmmen, it is also harmful 
for men. To prohibit night work to preserve women’s morality is 
absurd. Work and wages do not encourage immorality, but poverty 
and starvation do. 

In the past women were economically weaker than men. Today 
they are emerging from many handicaps. If we fasten special labor 
laws upon them, we shall keep them in a state of economic weakness 
and make them lose all they have gained in the past twenty years. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is opposed by the National 
Gonsumers^ League, which in a recent statem,ent says, in part.: 

' The Equal Eights . Amendment, if approved by Congress and 
ratified by three-fourths of the states, would add ^ these words to 
' the United States Constitution: ; : 
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Bectiou L and women sliali equal rights throngh- 
out the United Htates and every phmesuldecd to ite jurisdiction. 

Section 2* Congress- shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

The proponents. of the Equal Pdghts Ameiidiiieiit, who are for 
the most part women of the professional, l)U^i^ess and leisure 
groiq)?, want to remove discrimination agaiiist women, and they 
want to do it all with one stroke. In the atteoipt to abolish those 
civil and legal inequalities wliieh constitute a real injustice to 
women, they would deliberately sw'eep away every hard-won piece 
of labor legislation which .gives wage-earning women a fair chance 
in the industrial field. Evidence shows tliat such protective legis- 
lation has improved the .status of w’orking women and prevents 
their excessive exploitation. 

No member of the League needs ' to be told that women are 
peculiarly subject to exploitation in hoiirB, wages, and general 
working conditions. With weaker bargaining power and less or- 
ganisation than men they are at the mercy of unscrupulous em- 
ployers unless their rights are protected by law. We know too that 
women have a lower resista,nce to the strain and hazard 0,1* industry. 
Long hours at a noisy machine, ili-ventilated or unsanitary work 
rooms exact a greater toll from a woman’s strength. 

Then why not make these laws ap|)ly to men as well, you may 
ask. The answer is this: While we believe that it is desirable 
eventually and as soon as practicable to sec'ure for men as well as 
for women the benefits of labor legislation, we are not willing to 
destroy the benefits gained by one g.roup merely because it has not 
^ yet been possible to attain, them, .for all. In the op.i.nion of the 
League that does not co.ostitute equality. We have learned from 
forty years of experience that we must inch along in .this push 
for better labor standards. Until the courts are willing to go farther 
we must be content to proceed slowly but surely. 

. This difference in ■ attitude towmrd special regulation of 
working conditions of women has meant that m.any people w 4 o 
would favor the amendment, if it meant merely the removal of 
general legal disabilities, - fear its potentialities, if strictly inter- 
preted by the courts, as,': making impossible special regulations 
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protecting women from exploitation. These opponents of the 
amendment would like to see it so expressed as not to leave that 
loophole for Judicial interpretation, and thus to make the issue 
of protective ■ legislation itself a matter for legislative power 
rather than absolute prohibition. 

Case B. Excessive Working Hours of ‘Men 

Before the promulgation, in 1933 and 1934, of various emer- 
gency regulations supported by the sentiment at that time, 
male emplo3^ees in many businesses worked excessive hours. 
For example, in some chain store organizations, particularly in 
chain groceries and in merchandise outlets selling products in 
the 25^ to a dollar class, clerks worked up to eighty hours per 
w^eek. This vras due to the fact that these employees not only 
were present during the regular hours of the stores, which were 
often long, but had to stay after hours to put away the stock 
and prepare for the next day’s business. Even Sunday work of 
this character w^as frequent. 

The N.R.A. codes in 1933 and 1934 set a limit of forty-four 
hours for such clerks, but excluded supervisors, department 
heads, and executives from this protection, the dividing line 
being whether or not an employee was earning $35 a week. 
Various employees in the $28 or $30 a week class were, there- 
fore, made department heads” at the iiiinimiim. of $35 a 
week, so that they might work unrestricted hours. When the' 
N.R.A. lapsed, stores began gradually to increase their hours 
for clerks, and to reduce wages, so that in numerous instances 
the old conditions were soon approximated or actually re- 
instituted. 

' There are widespread complaints that working ' days are 
being , required in many places which are excessive from any 
standpoint of health and citizenship. Transportation com- 
panies, restaurants, garages, .. factories .of ' various sorts, , and 
laggard businesses in all industries include some employees who; 
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work seven-day weeks, or seventy-, and even eighty-hour weeks, 
and similar stretches. These occupations or jobs are not subject 
to control of labor organizations because no union may exist or 
because there is evasion of arrangements made wdth unions. 
There has thus been resumption of effort to have these excessive 
hours barred by law, leading in time to more general regulation 
of hours. 

Different methods for regulating hours of men are favored 
by various groups. Certain spokesmen for organized labor w'oiild 
like to see a flat limitation of hours by legislative fiat, as for 
example, to forty hours or less. Others would like to see hours 
fixed on an industrial basis, nationally and locally, through a 
modified N.R.A. procedure permitting trade agreements re- 
garding hours of labor and other working conditions, but not 
permitting price fixing and other undesirable trade practices. 
Another group would like to see this done in a way similar to, 
or combined with, minimum wage commissions, acting when- 
ever the existence of excessive hours is reported. Thus the pro- 
cedure of regulation itvself is a source of controversy. (The num- 
ber of hours to be set as a standard is a separate topic, considered 
in a later problem.) 

Questions: 

1, Should women in industry he subject to protective legisla- 
tion which does not apply to menf Give reasons for your answer. 
If you believe that separate laws setting standards for ivomen are 
desirable^ carefully indicate what principles and co7isiderattons 
should govern in order that such legislation shall be to their interest 

Is the proposed Equal Rights Amendment the way in which 
the issue between the two sides is to be decided? If yin your opinion^ 
it is no% suggest an alternative wording, 

S, Should the hours of work of mm be restricted by lawf If 
you believe not, indicate what other types of measures, if any, are 
needed to prevent excessive hours in the trades not affected by 
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strong unions. If you believe regulation is necessary y indicdte 
what basic social and industrial factors 'should be taken into ac- 
count^ and what legislative or administrative procedures should 
constitute the mode of regulation. 

4. Compare the views at which you have arrived with [ 1 ) the 
legislation affecting hours of men which are in existence today 
in the nation and in your state; (^) the attitudes which have been 
taken toward legislation regarding, hours of men by the courts; and 
( 8 ) whatj if anything^ would be needed to make legal the plan of 
regulation you favor. 


PROBLEM B3, MAJOR QUESTIONS REGARDING 
VACATIONS 

Cme A. Vacation with Pay vs. Increase in Wages 

In 1933 a company which had been forced to the utmost 
economies because of the effect of the depression on its business 
was led to consider whether or not it should abolish its paid 
vacations and increase wages instead. The concern had always 
prided itself on its vacations. Two weeks with pay was the usual 
period granted to manual workers, and two or three weeks to 
clerical w^orkers, depending on their absence and lateness records. 
The comptroller wrote: 

Since one 15% wage decrease has already been forced on us and 
a necessary one of 12% is in prospect, differences of opinion have 
arisen among the supervisors as to whether the decrease in pay 
should be less, with abolition of all paid vacations, or whether 
vacations should be continued and the full decrease made. The 
theory of those who wish to abolish the paid vacations is that wage 
cuts have already reached the point where many employees would 
probably prefer to earn all they can, and it is suggested that they 
would prefer to get more salary and forego a vacation. Under the 
proposed change, any employee who really wishes to take from 
two to four weeks at his own expense may receive leave of absence 
for this purpose. 

The management is unable to calculate the exact cost of the 
paid vacations because in some instances the work to be done 
during vacations is postponed and in others done by fellow workers, 
though this is only partly true of manual workers. The gross cost 
of paying approximately 400 of the latter for two weeks would, 
however, total for the summer about $16,000 or an average of 
$40, and for the clerical workers about $5000, or an average of $50. 
We could give this either in the form of a paid vacation or as an 
addition to wages. 
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Case B. MaEner of Deciding Vacation Issues 

A concern in the textile, industry which, pays competitive 
wages to its weavers, spinners, and other manual workers has 
not in the past given a vacation to such employees with less 
than two years^ • service. It is now contemplating introducing, 
a vacation for all. This would cost $1.25 per week per worker— 
the wage increase it might otherwise be able to give. One super- 
visor, who favors a wage increase Instead of a vacation, has 
suggested that the matter be submitted to a vote of the opera- 
tives, taken at a mass meeting or by ballot. 

Instead of taking these days as a continuous vacation period, 
employees want numerous variations. A baseball enthusiast 
may want twenty afternoons. A camping enthusiast, in order 
to take long week-ends, may wmnt ten Mondays, thus working 
ten weeks of four days a w^eek. The manager questions the rela- 
tive value of such periods as compared with a complete break of 
two weeks, and is loath to grant such requests, but the super- 
visor believes that the employees should make the decision. 

The general manager opposes such a vote on the grounds that 
the great majority of employees would probably vote for the 
wage increase or for the option of days off, but that these are 
not in the best interests of the workers or of the plant. He be- 
lieves that in many things of this kind the workers are likely to 
be short-sighted and that in the long run it will benefit the work- 
ers most' to have the practice of an annual paid vacation, even 
though this amounts, in a given case, to a sort of deferred com- 
pulsory saving from wages. 

Case C>' Justifiability of Differences in Tacation Privileges 

: In a public utility which Is now .reconsidering its vacation 
policy, salaried workers have, been given a day of vacation; for 
each moil th.iii .service up to the maximum, of one month .a year, 
but the wage earners, or so-called hourly rated employees, have 
always ■been treated- differently. Until a few years .ago, the idea 
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had been prevalent among the executives that it was not good to ] 
give wage earners time off to waste, but nevertheless the com- I 
pany granted workers of ■ . | 

2 to 4 years’ service 3 days’ vacation ' i 

5 to 9 “ 4 

10 to 14 '' 1 week’s 

15 or more years’ “ 2 weeks’ 

A new group in the management is asking the question 
whether it is justifiable to make a distinction in vacations be- 
tween hourly rated workers and clerical workers. The matter 
was precipitated by a request from the employees for equal 
vacations for all employees. 

Those who believe that manual workers should be differ- 
ently treated point out that only a small minority of concerns 1 
give vacations to them at all, or on the same basis as clerical 
workers ; that when office workers are on vacations other workers 
will usually handle their duties so that no replacements are 
necessary, whereas paid vacations for hourly workers would in 
most cases mean double pay for the job; that clerical workers 
normally work overtime without extra pay, but that in the case 
of manual workers a higher rate is payable for such overtime, 
adding this extra expense. 

The new management group is therefore frankly puzzled 
about what to do and submits the following issues: (1) “Should 
the employees^ request, regardless of conditions, be considered 
by us as a major obligation? (2) Are shorter vacations Justi- 
fied for hourly rated employees? ’ ^ 

Questions: 

L Consider the alternative policies proposed in Case Ay in- 
dicating which you believe more desirable and why, 

2. With which of the two policies considered in Case B do you 
agree, and whyf 

S. Draft a reply to the management in Case C. 



PROBLEM PROVISIONS AGAINST THE THREAT 

OF LEISURE” , 

Cme A. Company Supervision over Leisure Time 

1. A concern in Boston which grants a vacation to its em- 
ployees finds that many seem unable to use the two weeks 
satisfactorily. One group shows a lack of judgment in the selec- 
tion of places to gOj so that individuals come back with dis- 
appointment and lowered morale. In other cases family obliga- 
tions prevent the employees from using this time in the most 
desirable way. A frequent evil is the imposition by parents 
who do not permit children money for such vacations. The 
company is planning to take up such cases with parents and 
relatives so that their workers will not be exploited. 

The company also complains that while a vacation is de- 
signed to help employees to recuperate their powers, the actual 
activities of many leave them exhausted, and they come back to 
work in a bad physical condition. One of the common difficul- 
ties is that of employees who drive too far in their cars. A few 
extreme cases are known of those who went clear to the Coast 
and back, during a two-weeks^ vacation, driving night and day. 
Some of the girls wdio go on cruises dance until dawn every 
night and come back to their jobs to catch up on their sleep. 

, Many of the vacations turn out not to be vacations at all. 
Married men may take their families camping and, being in- 
experienced in the art, may work harder and Z'est much less tlian 
they ivould on the job. Others may not go away. They may 
build a house or paint it during this vacation,” working night 
and day., 

.The concern is giving thou.ght to the question of how they 
may curb,: forbid, or discourage harmful, use of vacations. 
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2. A factory reports many instances of' m-eek-ends used in 
ways wMch impair wwkers^ health. Some take long automobile 
trips, driving all day on Saturday, perhaps all of Sunday, and 
part of the , night to be back on time. They are described as 
being ^Svrecks’^ on their return. Others engage in hard physical 
sports, such as football and boxing, • coming back to the plant 
with bruises and aches. Still others expose themselves to exces- 
sive sunburn, coming to work in a condition which impairs their 
efficiency for days and sometimes longer. 

, 3. An insurance company finds that there are a certain num- 
ber of its employees who are taking full night courses in law, 
accounting, and other subjects. This means that they have to 
use the time between work and school for study, as well as nights 
and week-ends. Such employees are over-worked, more liable to 
error, and generally less able to devote their thoughts to their 
work. The company is therefore planning to make a rale that no 
worker may engage in such activity without applying to the per- 
sonnel director or the superintendent of his department for 
authorization. ■ 

Case B. Community Provision for Leisure Time 

Have we reached a point where there is an undesirable excess 
of leisure? Many manual and clerical employees are finding that 
by working a mere thirty-six hours, or even less, per week, only a 
small fraction of their time is occupied in earning a living. Their 
spare time may not be needed for home or family duties. Many 
people are living in apartments; families are smaller; schools 
are more accessible; and much of the work of the house is eased 
by the availability of mechanical contrivances and prepared 
foods. 

People who are released irom. responsibilities and who do not 
have enough work to occupy them are often bored, restless, and 
disillusioned about life, asserting that they will ^^go mad’’ if 
they do not have something to do. Much has been said in the 
past concerning the strain of work, but comparatively little con- 
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cerning it as a boon. Life is full of strains, and many a busy, per- 
son finds at least temporary relief from other problems in the 
absorption which gainful work and other responsibilities require. 
Work has a psychic value as a distraction and temporary respite 
from personal worries and problems. Its daily grind is, in many 
cases, a most helpful employment of energies and interests which 
otherwise might have difficulty in finding an outlet and might 
generate serious personal maladjustments. 

A practical program, planned to meet this social need, and 
conceived on a community and national basis, has been urged. 

Questions: 

1. What would a company he justified in doing to reduce the 
unfavorable effects reported in the instances related in Case Af 

2. Make at least an informal survey , to whatever extent pos^ 
sibhj of what working people of your acquaintance or community, 
whose working schedules are admittedly inadequate to absorb their 
full energies and interests, do in their spare time, what opportunities 
they complain of as lacking, and what they might like to do. In a 
comprehensive analysis indicate what is needed in present-day 
society to put these energies to constructive use, 

3. With this as a basis, outline a practical program which will 
indicate the relative responsibilities and activities which local, 
Mate, and national agencies might undertake in order to reduce the 
negative aspects of leisure and to encourage the best use of the oppor- 
tunities afforded. 


PROBLEM 25. EMPLOYEE COOPERATION IN HEALTH' 

AND SAFETY 


Although safety regulations in industrial plants are of the 
utmost importance to the workers, it is often difficult to obtain 
adequate observance of safety practices and safety regulations. 
The manager of an industrial corporation voices a typical com- 
plaint in stating: 

A large proportion of our accidents are not mechanical but 
personal We believe that 80% of them are attributable not to 
mechanical failure, but to personal carelessness or human failure, 
ranging from failure to report slight accidents to the first-aid station 
to complete lack of cooperation, if not recklessness, which so many 
employees exhibit. 

A corporation selling safety equipment has pointed out the rela- 
tive ease of preventing accidents due to mechanical difficulties as 
compared with the difficulty of preventing those due to careless- 
ness and to psychological factors. I certainly believe in making 
operations foolproof, but the personal factor always looms large. 

The types of human problems arising in various plants are illus- 
trated by the following cases. 

Case A. Disregard of Nose Guards 

The atmosphere in a granite plant is generally heavily 
charged with granite dust, arising from the stone while it is 
being worked. The dust inhaled by the cutter tends to cause an 
abrasion of the lung tissues, which furnishes excellent soil for 
the development of what is known in the trade as stonecutter^s 
consumption. 

The company has provided 'certain nose guards which would 
practically prevent the inhalation of the dust. Naturally, there 
is some disadvantage in wearing these, and from time to time 
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they need to be cleaned. As compared with the minor annoy- 
ances involved they would be a very distinct aid to the em- 
ployees’ health. But the cutters are negligent in the use of these 
nose guards and they resent any regulations to force them to do 
so. They say their health is their own lookout. 

Com B. Failure to Use Goggles 

Among the published safety rules in a wire plant one is that 
in certain operations, as in the handling of scrap, goggles must 
be worn by the worker, for there is great danger that wire may 
spring up anyivhere, with the resulting loss of an eye. 

The workers do not like to use the goggles because these oc- 
casionally steam up, interfere with the speed of work and, in 
general, are a disadvantage except in those rare moments when 
an eye injury might be averted. The workers are continually 
taking the goggles off. The company is considering a safety 
regulation that any employee caught not wearing goggles, es- 
pecially one who has already been caught once before, will be 
summarily dismissed. 

Case C. Removal of Safety Equipment on Machines 

Several times a year a state safety inspector visits a certain 
metal plant. The news of his presence travels fast and is the 
signal for all the workmen to drag out safety devices for use 
only while the inspector walks up and down the aisles. Pie makes 
pleasant comments on how much is being done to guarantee the 
■safety of the workingman. The moment he leaves the factory, 
however, the men revert to their own unsafe methods, “riisli- 
ing” in order to make up the time they lost while using the 
vsafety devices. 

In putting into effect a new safety program, the company 
provided a hospital' in the factories, with nurses ahvays: in at- 
tendance, and; a doctor always , somewhere in the plant. Im- 
mediate reporting of accidents was requested as a safety rule. 
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But the cooperation in this was not satisfactoiy. Cuts and 
bruises were often neglected until they became dangerously im 
fee ted. A man would limp around with a sprained ankle rather 
than see the nurse and have it treated. Some of the men were 
afraid to report accidents for fear that they might be laid 
off as a result of the accident and might not receive their full 
pay. 

Case B. Older Workers vs. Newer Workers in Accidents 

Two different plants in the same industry, in comparing 
accident records recently, had the peculiar experience of finding 
contrasting results with regard to the groups of employees hav- 
ing most accidents. The management of one of these plants 
states that the older workers are the most frequent violators of 
safety rules; in the other the management finds that it is the 
new worker who most frequently gets hurt. 

In the first plant a sample group of sixty-eight accidents over 
a period of one year were recently taken as the basis for a study. 
It w^as found that about 70% occurred to men with over five 
years^ service, and that in 90% of the cases, in the manager's 
opinion, the injured man himself was to blame. He states that 
the new worker is taught the right method, is a little fearful 
and uses care and caution, but that the older worker begins to 
feel, after going along without an accident for a number of years, 
that he is immune from injury and danger. 

In the second plant, the experience is almost exactly op« 
posite, for the largest number of accidents occur in the case of 
the newer employees and comparatively few among the older 
and more experienced ones. This is held to be the normal situa- 
tion in accident frequency. As the manager explains it, aside 
from awkwardness and ignorance causing accidents among new 
employees, the more reckless older employee has probably elim- 
inated himself from industry by unintended suicide or self- 
imposed disability. The two managers, after a discussion, have 
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come to the conclusion that both these groups present serious 
safet}!^ problems, and they are considering what special methods 
are needed to obtain cooperation in each case. 

Case E. Friction over New Safety Equipment 

An explosion was caused in a mine by the ignition of a gas 
pocket, killing fifty men. The mine companies felt that one of 
the reasons for this and similar explosions was the use of the 
open carbide lamp, and decided to make universal the closed, 
safety carbide lamp, which had now been invented. They 
were met, however, with determined opposition from the 
workers. 

The mine companies then secured the introduction of a bill 
in the state legislature making the safety lamp compulsory. 
This move was vigorously opposed by the miners^ union, whose 
members had been killed in the last explosion. The bill was 
defeated. Many impartial persons made statements disapprov- 
ing of the miners^ stand. 

The arguments of the miners w^ere that the operators would 
rely on the assumed freedom from danger and would be lax in 
their inspection of the coal chambers. They feared that the 
operator would think the danger of ignition was small because 
of the new safety lamp, and might allow big gas pockets to 
accumulate, so that when an explosion did occur it would be 
more serious than when he had to keep watching the mines for 
gas pockets. 

Case F, MaEagement Policy Following an Accident 

A state safety official observes that what a foreman or 
supervisor says to a worker at the time of an accident, or at 
various stages of his recovery^ may have serious consequences 
for the person involved. While legal provisions protecting ' the 
worker may be in force, if they are inadequate the management 
should be prepared, to know what it is able and willing, to :do , to 
help the employee in medical aid, financial assistance, and later 
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readjustment, and thus to relieve his mind of worry to the 
greatest extent possible. The official points out, however, that 
some expressions may be unwise. Where an accident is a per- 
manent injury, involving readjustment for life, it is necessary 
for the injured to be put in the frame of mind to face that fact 
courageously rather than expect the company or society to 
support him, 

A case the official cites as an example is the following: A 
man w^orking in the yard of an industrial plant cuts his hand in 
some way with his own shovel. A tendon is affected. It appears 
to be a serious injury and, for all one knows, the employee may 
lose part of his hand. The shock of the accident may affect the 
foreman or supervisor just as well as the employee, and he may 
make statements which will give the employee the feeling that 
the burden of rehabilitation is on the company, not on himself. 
As a matter of fact, as often happens in these cases, three months 
later the wound is almost healed, and the doctor is of the opinion 
that with adequate exercise the employee will in time resume 
work. The safety expert writes: 

If the employee s morale is not impaired the chances are good, 
but if he has learnt to baby himself, he may go from bad to worse 
and end up as one of the unemployables dependent on relief. Even 
if the accident incapacitates one for life on his regular job, it may 
still be true, actually, that a man forced to change his occupa- 
tion gets to earn much more in the new field. Several instances of 
this are of men formerly doing manual work at low pay who, in 
this way, became company salesmen or life insurance salesmen and 
materially improved their position. 

The letter continued with the statement that it is recog- 
nized that the foreman or supervisor must know his man in 
order to know what it is wise to say to a particular worker, but 
that, nevertheless, general principles should be formulated as 
guidance. In a safety booklet the official is preparing for mana- 
gers and foremen, he is attempting such a formulation and has 
asked for suggestions; 
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Questions: 

1. Anahjze in organized fashion the chief factors ivhich tend to 

explain why workers may not use safety equipment or observe safety 
regulations, and then outline the principal methods which might aid 
in inculcating the habit of cooperation. Indicate, incidentally the 
conditions under which penalties should be imposed on workers 

for non-compliance, 

2, What are the points of particular emphasis or especially 
■appropriate procedures in applying these principles to Cases A~Df 

industry, in Case E, have tried to have the law 

passed? If notj in what way should it have proceeded? 

4.^ What action would you take, if you were the manager, when 
a serious accident was first reported to you? Indicate what you 
would say, or avoid saying, to the employee in order to avoid creat- 
ing a misconception in his mind or impairing his morale. 



PROBLEM m. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

ACCIDENTS • 

Case A, Employers® Liability vs. Workmen's Compeasatioa 

A small construction company has t^velve employees. Eleven 
of the workers are covered by the workmen's compensation act 
of the state, but one, to be called A., in charge of a big, elec« 
trically-driven splitting saw, is not so covered, as he elected to 
be under the employers' liability provisions. This alternative 
was included in the workmen's compensation law merely to 
minimize opposition to its passage and to assure its legality. 
The employee had a notion that he could do better in case of a 
real accident by suing the employer under employers' liability, 
and since he was a good workman, the employer hired him in 
spite of his refusal to abide by the prevailing plan. 

One day one of the other employees, B., a teamster, in load- 
ing his team, found that he needed several boards of a width 
that was not in stock. He thereupon took some boards of wider 
widths Into the shop w^here the electrically-driven splitting saw 
was. A. happened to be absent, so the teamster proceeded to 
split the boards by himself. While doing so he caught his thumb 
on the board. Before he could withdraw his hand, his thumb 
was cut o£E. He could not return to work for five weeks. 

In the meantime A. came into the yard from another part 
of the plant and found the teamster's truck in the way. To 
move it, he pulled the horse and, in walking backwards, fell over 
a hydrant and cracked his skull. He was incapacitated for al- 
most eight months. 

From these peculiar misfortunes a tangled situation now re- 
sulted with regard to the payment of damages. The concern 
itself refused to compensate A., on the ground that the accident 
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occurred when he was doing something which, the concern 
stated, was no business of his. On the other hand, the insurance 
company with which the company had insured .the other eleven 
men refused to pay workmen's compensation for the accident 
to the teamster, on the ground that the man had been insured 
as a teamster and not as a man to run machinery. 

Case B. Interpretations of Workmen’s Compensation Laws 

The illustrative cases which follow are those in which the 
right of the injured workers to awards of workmen's compensa- 
tion virere vigorously contested by employers, or by insurance 
companies for the employers, before administrative boards and 
in the courts. 

Accident Occurring during Conversation with Fellow Em'ployee: 
Jim Murray was employed as a forger's helper on a hammer. 
One morning, just after the power had been turned on and all 
the hammers were in motion, Jim began to perform his usual 
functions of cleaning the hammer's steel rolls. A fellow work- 
man passed by and greeted him in passing. Jim paused to 
throw a “good morning" over his shoulder. During this frac- 
tional interval of inattention the waste became entangled in 
the rolls and dragged Jim with it, pulling Jim's arm throiigii 
up to the shoulder before being stopped. Several bones were 
broken, and the arm was rendered practically useless. The 
insurance carrier alleged that the accident occurred because of 
the worker's lack of attention to duty. 

Grossing Room to Ask for Chew of Tobacco: The work of a 
young man in a clothing mill involved carrying spools into its 
card room. Having deposited the spools at the usual place upon 
one such occasion, he did not return directly to his own room, 
but instead crossed the card room, a distance of about fifty feet, 
to ask one of, its workers for a chew of tobacco.' Failing to ob- 
tain the. article, he looked out of the window a moment and 
turned to go.^ , In^ turning, Lis .foot slipped on the oily floor .and' 
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his hand went into a moving machine. The insurance earner 
asserted that this accident did not occur in the course of or be- 
cause of the young man's employment. 

Traveling Salesma7i Shot by Hitchhiker: A man who had been 
employed by a printing company as a traveling salesman for 
a period of fifteen years had the duty of calling on various cus- 
tomers within a certain district, using his own automobile. 
One day, when traveling with samples, on business, he permitted 
a hitchhiker to ride in the car with him. He was held up, shot, 
and later died from the injuries. His widow brought suit to 
recover compensation. 

The employer contended that the deceased had brought 
the injuries upon himself by inviting the stranger to ride with 
him. Counsel for the widows contended that one who w^as 
required to travel in an automobile on business to sell goods 
w^as in no wise different from one wiio might be inside of a 
store and held up. He stated that the incidental charitable act 
of inviting a hitchhiker to ride was not of importance in the 
case, especially since there was no evidence of instructions from 
his employer forbidding such a practice. 

Assault upon Employee Walking along Street: An employee 
was on his way at six p.m. from his employer's factory to get 
his car from a garage, to proceed thence to a tailor shop con- 
nected with the factory to see how^ its work stood and to bring 
back work that it might supply, if any, to the factory. Two 
men attacked him, knocked him unconscious, and ran aw^ay* 
There w^as no evidence whatever as to who the assailants W’^ere 
or wdiy they attacked him. The insurance company contended 
that the injury w^as not in connection with employment. The 
worker's attorney maintained that it was part of the man's 
duty to visit the tailor shop, that in so doing he was an outside 
employee subject to street risks. 

Accident during Lunch Period: Three linemen were drilling 
a rock anchorage for a telegraph .pole alongside a railroad. The 
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locality had steep embankments and the nearby brush con- 
tained poison ivy, hence in choosing a place to eat their lunch, 
they sat on the track near a curve, A train was coming down 
the main stretch, and so they failed to hear or see another train 
suddenly coming around the curve. Two of them, escaped, 
but the train hit the third man, killing him instantly. The 
employer contended that recklessness in choosing this danger- 
ous place for his lunch took the deceased out of the classification 
of being injured during his employment. 

Death Caused by Windstoim: A violent July whirlwind struck 
a sawmill located on a slope at the edge of some woods and tore 
part of the roof off. A falling rafter killed the fireman of the 
mill as he was fleeing from the building. The insurance com- 
pany Tvhich had the employer’s account contended that the 
accident was “an act of God,” the fireman being exposed to 
no more danger from storm than other persons in the United 
States. 

Questions: 

1. What are the 'probable chances of recovery of damages by 
each of the men in Case A, under (1) existing laws and interpreta'- 
tions, in general^ and {2) the laws and precedents in your statef 

2, In states having modern workmen's compensation laws^ 
what general principles of law and reasoning by administrative 
agencies and the courts are likely to he the basis of the decisions 
on such issues as those presented in Case Bf In stating your 
opinion indicate whether your ruling would agree with the prob'- 
able decision^ and why. 


PROBLEM B7. FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL ILLNESSES 


The extent to which diseases stated by the worker to be 
caused by occupational conditions should be included in the 
coverage of workmen’s compensation laws is an issue being 
contested in legislatures throughout the country. 

Occupational illnesses may be classified into three groups. 
The first would include certain diseases rarely contracted by 
persons not engaged in or connected with certain industrial 
processes. Such are anthrax, incurred by those handling wool, 
hair, hides or skins; lead, zinc, and mercury poisoning, incurred 
largely in handling preparations or compounds of these sub- 
stances; ‘Hhe bends,” a condition suffered by compressed air 
workers; and illnesses arising in connection with the handling 
or breathing of phosphorus, arsenic, benzol, carbon disulphide, 
vitrous fumes, formaldehyde, radium, carbon monoxide, and 
other harmful substances. 

A second group of diseases consists of those to which people 
as a whole are subject but which, nevertheless, are more fre- 
quently found among those in certain occupations. Examples 
are tuberculosis, pneumonia, and similar illnesses, which may 
in fact have been brought on by the conditions in a given occu- 
pation, but which cannot be proved to have been so caused in 
individual cases. 

A third group of disputed diseases are those in which the 
worker had an actual or potential condition which was aggra- 
vated by some circumstance of his occupation; An issue is then 
fought over the question as to whether the condition was so 
much aggravated or accelerated as to deserve compensation. An 
example might be a glass worker wdio at the age of sixty develops 
a cataract in one eye. The insurance carrier might argue that 
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the loss of vision was an inherited personal defect or due to old 
age, while the worker might say that the condition had been 
greatly accelerated by the nature of his occupation. This type 
of issue presents a difBcult kind of case for the courts. 

The laws of the various states differ widely in the number of 
diseases specified as being compensable, and there is constant 
contention over whether this or that, disease should be included 
in the list. A medical officer complains: 

When a worker in one corner of the factory gets lead poisoning 
he has all of his hospital bills and compensation paid, and when a 
man in the same factory in another corner gets silicosis and is 
equallj’' disabled, perhaps more so because he is not going to get 
over it, he is told by the industrial commission, ^‘We cannot do 
anything for you because it is not on the schedule.’^ 

The secretary of an association promoting labor legislation 
urges a wide all-inclusive^’ coverage, as compared with the 
specific schedule” method which covers only a limited list of 
occupational diseases. He says: 

The vast majority of workmen’s compensation laws in America 
do not provide compensation for disability or death due to occu- 
pational disease. Experience indicates that occupational disease 
cases represent but a small percentage of the total number of cases 
compensated under the law. Thus, in one year studied, in Wis- 
consin, where the all-inclusive method has been in successful opera- 
tion for years, less than 2% of the 20,473 compensable injuries and 
about 2% of the cost were due to occupational disease. 

Expediency as well as justice calls for this plan of broad cover- 
age. It offers — ^in the absence of comprehensive workmen’s health 
insurance laws — the most effective aid to prevention of industrial 
sickness. It provides the means by which the constantly increasing 
number of disease danger-points in modem industry may be un- 
covered. And it then provides the incentive for prevention. Be- 
cause the coverage of the ^^all-inclusive” type of law is broad, 
cases due to new diseases can be met promptly, the victims com- 
pensated, and all the preventive value of workmen’s compensation 
brought to bear immediately to assist in safety work. 
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The secretary of an agency of private accident insurance 
companies, in contrast with the authority just cited, urges nar- 
row coverage. He writes: 

Some of our American compensation laws provide for compen- 
sation for every “injury” resulting from the employment— includ- 
ing diseases (generally or indefinitely) — either by express words to 
that effect or implicitly by omitting the requirement that the injury 
must be “by accident,” And there is now a strong tendency 
throughout this country to liberalize the compensation laws in 
that direction. Where such tendency prevails it means that the 
commissioners who hear claims and decide questions of fact can 
hold industry responsible for any and eveiy impairment of health 
in any way or degree contributed to by the patient^s going to work. 

True the commissioners may not go to an extreme at first in 
the application of this rule. They may start hesitatingly. But from 
such a start, the tendency will be to progress, applying the rule 
ever more and more liberall^q giving claimants ever more and 
more the benefit of every doubt (and nearly everything is doubtful 
in the case of an illness of gradual growth or contraction), until 
they wind up by holding employers liable as general insurers of 
the health of their employees without any responsibility therefor 
on the part/ of the employees themselves. 

The remedy, in my opinion, is: Compensation to be payable 
only for injuries by accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment, and for specific trade diseases contracted in the course 
of the employment. No compensation to be payable for: (1) Or- 
dinary diseases, common to the public (including outbreaks of 
disease brought on by merely normal work), without accident; 
(2) the results of pre-existing diseases and infirmities aggravated or 
accelerated by accident, except to the extent that only the aggrava- 
tion or the acceleration shall be compensated for; (3) the results 
of neglect or mistreatment of injuries by the injured person. 

Question: 

Evaluate the industrial and social effects of the alternatives 
presented and indicatej with supporting reasoning, the course 
which appears desirable. 


PROBLEM 28, ^ NATURE OF AN ACCIDENT PSE¥EN-- 
TION PROGRAM , , 

Case Ao Description of a Negligent American Factoiy 

The plant as here described by a student who has workM 
in it for two years is engaged in the manufacture and machining 
of drop forged parts. Part of its products consist of automobile 
parts, manufactured on order in accordance with specifications, 
the rest of a staple line of wrenches, hammers, and tools made 
for stock. The drop forge shop itself requires an all-steel con- 
struction with sliding metal walls, steel pillars, and a’ sheet 
metal roof. The drop hammers require a firm cement base set 
some thirty feet into the earth. Each hammer has an oil burning 
furnace near it, in which the metal bars are heated red-hot 
previous to the actual forging. 

Noise and vibration are, of course, continuous elements in 
this department. A man who stays in the drop forging work 
very long becomes deaf to noises of a certain type after a period 
of years. Conversation is very nearly impossible in the forge 
shop. A particular tone of voice will not carry even when one 
is shouting into anotheris ear. 

In the press room the majority of the accidents in the in- 
dustry occur. A huge drive shaft runs down through the center 
of the room with belts dropping obliquely from it along its 
entire length. These belts connect with the drive wheels of the 
presses, the wheels being about five feet in diameter and about 
five; feet above the floor. There is thus a veritable tent of flying 
belts, all uncovered, in the press room. 

The nature of' the -work itseK carries ^ added dangers. It is 
here That The ..forgings are. pressed and .punched from .The 
“flange” or surplus stock. Of the fifty pressmen employed in 
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this department, not one who has worked there more than five 
years can show two hands having ten fingers. One young worker 
related: had been employed in the department only three 

months when one of the pressmen lost four fingers: the press 
head had come down while he was engaged in setting up the 
press. The foreman came to me and offered me the job as press 
operator instead of the job as helper on which I was engaged. 
I w^as supposed to have had no experience in operating a press 
at that time, for the helpers are forbidden to operate under 
any conditions. Thus, with no instructions and with only w^hat 
knowledge I had picked up through observation and a little 
‘secret’ practice, I undertook the new job and operated a 
press until my transfer to another department.” 

The press room is especially crowded for floor space, and a 
man operating a press sits with his back not too far away from 
the spinning drive wheel and belt of the press behind him. If 
this belt slips the wheel — an incident which happens quite 
often in the course of a single day — the operator is apt to expe- 
rience a very vigorous pat on the back by the swirling belt 
before the power is finally shut off. The sound, too, of the 
half hundred presses working at the same time causes a noise 
quite too much for the human voice to overcome in its natural 
expression. 

Being so crowded for space, it is difficult for the stockmen 
who bring in the material from the forge shop to the press 
room in wheelbarrows to find ample space for depositing the 
stock. The floor of the press room is composed of sheet metal, 
for much of the stock is brought in while it is still very hot. 
This material is dumped on the floor previous to the pressing 
operations. The spaces between the presses are such that a 
wffieeler often jars the press operator as he brushes by him to 
unload his stock. The danger of such a situation is that the 
operator is obliged to keep his hands under the head of the press 
while operating it and the jar may throw Ms hands further 
than he intended. 
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An electric bulb just under the plunger of the press furnishes 
a yellow glow for the pressman to work by. This is continually 
spattered by. oil, for much oil is used to maintain the proper 
temperature*while the dies continually cut the cold forgings. 
Iron dust, noise, and grease are continuous annoyances in this 
department. The inattention to safety is illustrated by the 
following: 

An old hammer had been dismantled and was being repaired. 
A few days later the news spread rapidly around the factory 
that one of the wheels of number 40 hammer (the one in ques- 
tion) had become loosened and had fallen from, its pinion. It 
rolled behind one of the wheelbarrow men, hit him and broke 
both of his legs it rolled on. A few men who saw the accident 
could not shout a warning because the incessant noise of the 
hammers made a verbal warning impossible. 

The chief contributory cause of this accident sefsnied to lie 
in the deficiency of the hammer. Most of the hammers are 
quite old and badly in need of repair. Very often a hammer 
has been seen to ^^skid’^ when it was supposed to be ^^hung up” 
at the top of its stroke. The forgers, striving to gain their day^s 
pay, are, however, partly at fault, for they know better than 
anyone else the condition of their own hammers. It often hap- 
pens, however, that a forger, reahzing that a hammer is de- 
fective, after he has reported the situation to the repair depart- 
ment, will continue to use this hammer in its poor condition 
until the millwrights get time to repair the defective machine. 
But the repair department always operates to capacity, and it 
may be many days before a millwright becomes available for 
that particular job, dangerous as it is. 

Case B. Lax Accident Prevention in Soviet Russia 

An industrial engineer who has been employed both in this 
country and abroad, and who is an expert in problems of acci- 
dent prevention, believes that in the better x4.merican plants 
methods of minimizing accidents are far ahead of any plant in 
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Russia, and that in the average American plant much more 
attention is given to the problem, resulting in a better record, 
than in the average Russian plant. One reason he supplies is 
that financial compensation for accidents is here borne directly 
by the employer and reduces his profits, while accidents paid 
for in Russia are chargeable to the general public treasury. He 
says: “I have seen the same contrast of interest in safety among 
government departments in this country, which, on the whole, 
are not as safe as those with similar kinds of work in the more 
progressive private plants.” 

This engineer then supported his statements by excerpts 
from an authoritative report on labor conditions in Russia, 
Labour Protection and Rationalization,” published a few 
years ago in Russia itself by an official agency and reprinted by 
the International Labor Office. This study deals with the failure 
of the government system for the enforcement of safety laws 
and the protection of the wage-earner’s life and health, and says 
in part: 

So long ago as 7 January, 1926, a circular of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council sounded a note of alarm on the subject of the con- 
siderable increase in accidents. ... 

The Labour Section of Leningrad noted an increase in accidents 
from 4,000 to 10,000 in the year, and pointed out that they “were 
due in the majority of cases to inadequate lighting and the fact 
that (as a result of the introduction of piece work) the workers 
endeavoured to earn as much as possible.” The circular mentioned 
above observes that the “technique of accident prevention is in- 
separable from general measures for preventing too rapid exhaustion 
of the workers.” A Conference convened by the Central Council 
of Trade Unions pointed out that among the causes of the in- 
crease in the number of accidents were the abuse of overtime, the 
absence of pauses for meals, and the failure to observe the rule of 
forty-two hours ' Test. . . 

Explosions have become more numerous in the mines. The 
cause is always the same. Comrade M. Ostrovsky justly remarks 
that “a number of explosions and industrial disasters are the direct 
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consequence of the small amount of attention given to questions 
of workers^ protection. . . 

The explanation of the causes of accidents which attributes 
them to the carelessness of the workers is often too easy, and in 
many cases entirely inaccurate. Carelessness on the part of the 
worker is certainly common, but it is desirable to learn precisely 
why the worker is sometimes careless. Such carelessness shows 
itself regularly at certain moments. One arrives at the conclusion 
that the carelessness of the worker is due to causes independent 
of himself — for example, worn out tools, bad lighting, and 
fatigue. ... 

What is still more abnormal, however, is the fact that the 
workers themselves and their organization apparently remain 
passive in face of this intolerable position in regard to workers’ 
protection. It is stated that the trade unions in Siberia adopt a 
purely formal attitude towards the protection of the workers. An 
enquiry by the Joint Trade Union Council of Moscow also showed 
that the trade unions paid little attention to questions of workere’ 
protection. 

It may be admitted that the picture is not equally sombre every- 
where, but generally speaking, the situation is sufficiently alaroaing. 
Too little attention is given to the protection of the workers. 

The conclusion to which the engineer desires to call atten- 
tion is: Accident prevention is largely a matter of proper or- 
ganization and rounded and efficient technique. Good inten- 
tions alone, or fallacious assumptions that work being done by 
a government agency or by a non-capitalistic industry^ or even 
by a philanthropic institution will, of course, be safe, are dan- 
gerous generalizations rooted in ignorance of what is needed to 
keep the accident rate down. The intelligent companies' which 
are' using their ingenuity in this regard achieve results once 
regarded as miraculous. In safety matters 95% of the non- 
capitalist, plants, of whatever sort and wherever located, liave. 
more to learn from the technique of these .concerns' than can be 
learnt'in retum.^^ ' ■ 
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Case C. Greater Accident Hazards of SmaU , Plants 

A safety engineer who has analyzed safety records points 
oiit that the small contractors in building, construction, min- 
ing, and other employments of this sort, and the small establish- 
ments in general as compared with the large ones, provide the 
chief resistance in the reduction of accidents. He states that 
large industrial establishments have the lowest frequency of 
accidents, in spite of better reporting, and also the lowest rates 
for the severity of accidents. The evidence he submits is the 
fact that the frequency rate (number of lost-time accidents 
per million man-hours of exposure) of small plants is 50% 
greater, and in severity (number of days lost through injuries 
per thousand man-hours of exposure) their rate is also somewhat 
greater. In comparison, also, with a so-called middle sized group 
of establishments, the large plants show a much lower frequency 
rate and a markedly lower severity rate. 

The engineer concludes: ^^The screws should be put on the 
small sized plant to harass it into observing safety rules. Some 
of these concerns may, of course, be unable to survive. From 
my point of view that^s all to the good.’^ 

Questions: 

L Itemize and classify the sources of danger and evidences of 
neglect indicated in Cases A and B, as well as others which you 
may know about or which occur to you, 

2, Evaluate the industrial engineer's contentions regarding the 
technical rather than the economic nature of a safety program^' by 
constructing^ a topical ovMine of the major approaches to accident 
prevention^ in terms of equipment, organization, and other pro- 
cedures found effective in outstafiding concerns as reported in the 
literature of safety work. Then indicate in what essentials, if any, 
such an outline would differ in emphasis as between a privately 
owned plant, a government plant, and a Soviet plant 

3, How would you deal with the problem presented in Case Cf 



PROBLEM 29, INTERSTATE _ COMPETITION, IN ■ ' 

LABOR LEGISLATION ' 

Case A. State Subsidies as Lures to Factories 

In the New York Herald Tribune of September 21, 1936, 
Miss Dorothy Thompson, a columnist, makes The following 
statements concerning Southern competition with Northern 
plants: 

The Mississippi Legislature is considering the enactment of a 
program which is called Plan to Balance Industry and Agri- 
culture/’ and which was presented to that body last Monday by 
Governor White. The Governor’s speech, reported in The Commer- 
cial Appeal of Memphis, contains some statements very significant 
for the industrial states of the more prosperous North and East. 

He said: ‘ -Industry in the North and East is now in an un- 
settled condition. There is need for the type of labor we have to 
offer here. Many outstanding plants are looking for new loca- 
tions. . . . Many factors are beckoning these industries to locate 
in the South.” 

The type of labor which Mississippi has to offer is not distin- 
guished by any special skills. It is cheap labor, simply that and 
nothing more. The Governor’s proposals represent an organized 
attempt, through legislative action, to lure capitalists from the North 
to the South under the promise of cheap labor plus state govern- 
mental assistance. 

The new legislation proposes a wholesale growth of such in- 
dustries, under direct state government planning. Furthei'more, 
there is already evidence that the idea will not be confined to 
^Mississippi. 

The immediate cause of these measures is the desperate poverty 
of the state which is taking them. -For Mississippi is 83% agri- 
cultural, largely planted to cotton, a crop which is in a declining' 
condition for reasons which are both domestic and international. 

■ 117 ■ ■; 
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The first result of such a program, if it goes through is thaf 
these factories will undersell all the rest of the country ’a wirm 
climate, which means a low cost of living, plus low wages plus 
free rent and no taxes, will be an irresistible combination ’nod 
S outhern manufacturers wiU have to lower their wages, go out of 
business, or move South. “Moving day has arrived,” said Governor 
White. This obviously means a tremendous dislocation of labor 
and industry all over the United States, and that wiU inevitably 
mean labor disturbances in the form of strikes and labor pressure 
on the Federal government. 

Manufacturers in this country are complaining that they can 
not compete with Japan because of her government subsidised 
industrms plus low-cost labor. They will soon be faced with pre- 
cisely the same condition in the United States, with no Department 
of State to complain to. It looks as though we needed a national 
economic conference fully as much as an international one. 

Case B. Request for Relief from State Legislation 

At a conference on the economic conditions of New York 
State, the followmg contentions were made by a spokesman for 
employers: 

T^ laws relating to workmen’s compensation insurance in 
JVew York mean a senous loss to industry. New York State con- 
cerns cannot compete with those outside the state whose com- 
pensation rates are half of the local rates. A few years ago I made 
an analysis of comparative costs. The cost of workmen’s compen- 
sation per $100 of plant payroll in Connecticut was only mI in 
aicago oQ^^and in New York $1.35. Taxes laid on a New Yo^^ 
per 1100 but only $1.63 for a similar plant in 
SZt liberalisation of workmen’s com- 

pensation and no further social legislation should be passed by 

about*? others catch up or something uniform is done 

gonfsl^?? “dustiy, which has 

fwi, r: oau compete with the same industry in 

state If the latter is permitted to operate one hour more a 

nnt '+ u equality of laws in the states if some are 

not to have advantages denied others. 
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Case C. A' 'Suggested Basis for State Legislation 

A manufacturer who opposes certain types of legislation 
passed upon by ‘any one state, although in favor of furthering 
the aims of such legislation, expresses the following views re- 
garding the proper policy: 

If innovation in social legislation is to be introduced state by 
state, any one state must proceed by exceeding^ small steps. If 
not, that particular state simply creates for itself, first, interinittent 
employment, and soon thereafter, the closing of plants. We have, 
ill that respect, the example of Massachusetts from 1922 to 1929 
in the cotton textile industry. The example of Massachusetts, far 
from causing other Southern states to follow, was held up in the 
South as an example to be avoided, because of the resulting un- 
employment. Those who ran mills in Massachusetts would have 
been well advised to close them down in 1923, and to move the 
machinery elsewhere. A very few did so, and prospered. 

This naturally brings up the question of how innovation in 
social legislation may be accomplished. I know that it will be 
pointed out that workmen’s compensation and other desirable laws 
exist in a large part of the country only because some states pio- 
neered, gave an impulse to the movement, and thereby made 
passage possible in some competing states. But this has been a 
costly process to individual states. I favor a different procedure 
for the future. 

Massachusetts should have passed a 48-hour law to be effective 
when the bulk of its competing states, at the most eleven or twelve 
in number, passed similar legislation. This would have stood out 
as an example and a beacon-light which would rapidly have been 
followed by a number of other states. It would have been the 
easiest way out for the politicians in other states to have met de- 
mands for a 48-hour law by passing the legislation similar to 
Massachusetts. The average politician w^ould have considered 
that this avoided the issue, because it would not have been effec- 
tive until all the competing states had Joined. Soon the issue 
would have narrowed down to two or three states, and the oppo- 
nents of the legislation would have had little or no ground to stand 
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on. This country must move forward, but by considerably larger 

areas than single states, or even such a section as New England. : 

Case D. Possibilities and Limitations of Interstate Compacts 

Compacts between states have been in existence for many 
years on such matters as boundaries, interstate bridges, and 
waterways. The application of the compact to labor legislation 
has come into prominence within the past few years as one way 
of obtaining greater uniformity in labor legislation, the first of 
such agreements being the Minimum Wage Compact, signed 
on May 29, 1934, in Concord, New Hampshire, by representa- 
tives of the governors of seven northeastern states. Many people 
now favor this form of advancing labor legislation. 

Others, however, view compacts as unworkable forms of 
agreement which really do not force any competing state to enter 
into them and do not bind those states which are signatories to 
abide by the terms adopted. They say that regional groups of 
states may agree among themselves and yet be unable to pull 
into the compact those states which are really important from 
a competitive standpoint to such an arrangement, for these 
may have to give up one of their chief competitive advantages 
by submitting to the higher standards of the other states. It is 
also pointed out that if a real compact were made it would, in 
fact, become a national regulation of all states involved, and 
that therefore initial plans for definite action of a Federal sort 
would be preferable. 

Questions: 

L What, if anything, may be done to induce Mates to: demt 
from competing on the basis criticized in Case Af 

2, Evaluate the methods proposed in Cases B, Cy Ond D for 
dealing with the problem of maintaining and raising labor sta^idr 
ards in a progressive state and for advancing them in the country 
at large* 



PROBLEM SO. FEDERAL ¥S. STATE ACTION, II . • 
LABOR LEGISLATION . 

Case A. Differences amopg States in Accident Protection 

Workmen's compensation acts of one kiii4'Or another to 
indemnify workers for accidents occurring in connection with 
their occupation may be found in practically every state, but 
there is a wide divergence in their terms. The injured worker 
is usually given a portion of his salary, from one-half to two- 
thirds, for the time. during which compensation's payable. In 
several states the maximum payable is $12 a week; in New York, 
California, and a few other jurisdictions it is around $25 a week. 
In the case of permanent partial disability, the loss of a leg is 
valued at 50 w^eeks in one state, 175 weeks in a second, and 
381 weeks in a third, 

, The schedules of the various states are full of such irratioa- 
aiities. The situation may be illustrated by the facts given in 
the following excerpts from a recent article on the subject^ 
although the details change from time to time. 

In the first place, millions of workers still stand outside of the 
; pale of legal relief. Exemptions are made for certain industries. 

.There is no protection for men- in. cotton-ginning in Texas, in log- 
, ,ging in, Maine, in distilling in Kentucky. , Office workers are un- 
.protected in twelve, states.' In more than half the states relief 
is denied to workers in shops employing less than a stipiiia-ted 
number; in Georgia the minimum is ten, in Alabama sixteen. 

The man who drives a truck may fall off his seat into a pool of 
water, contract pneumonia, and die, - and his family will receive 
, co,mpensation without question. But let him work all day in " the 
, rain, contract pneumonia, and' die, and there is nO' recompense. 
Only five states (and the Federal government where it has juris- 
diction) require without reservation compensation for occupational 
' . 12.1 : . : 
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diseases. Six other states go less than half-way by establishing 
ofTiciaHists of certain illnesses caused by specific substances and 
declaring that these, and these alone, must be compensated for—a 
compromise resulting in both bizarre and tragic miscarriages of 
justice. All other states refuse compensation for disease, mainly 
through fear of imposing too hea^Yj a burden upon industry. 

Minors and learners who are permanently maimed, either par- 
tially or totally, are in particularly distressing situations in many 
states. Twenty-seven states award compensation to minors which 
is based merely on their actual wages when injured, regardless of 
the fact that thej’' had not yet reach^ their full development and 
that the injury means they will never reach it. 

The monetarj?- value placed upon a man’s life by the different 
states varies widely. South Dakota places the amount as low as 
$3,000. Just over the line, however, North Dakota grants $15,000 
to the family deprived of its breadwinner. 

Other critics have stressed the important differences among 
the states in administrative procedures in handling workmen’s 
compensation cases. Most states have adopted the commission 
form of administration but some still retain wdiat is known as 
court administration. One authoritative comment states: 

Experience has shown that courts are not properly equipped to 
render the type of service needed for worlanen’s compensation 
administration. Judges have many duties beside looking after the 
needs of injured workers or their families. They tend to confine 
themselves to the small percentage of contested cases which are 
brought before them, and to pay little or no attention to settle- 
ments made between the injured w^orker and his employer or the 
insurance company, giving the chance to the latter to settle on a 
payment which is far below what the worker should get. Courts 
are particularly unfit for the type of administrative work involved 
in the promotion of accident prevention or in the rehabilitation of 
injured workers. 

Compensation commissions, on the other hand, have a better 
opportunity to study the problems of compensation administra- 
tion and in more detail than is possible under court procedure. 
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Injured workers cannot afford Mie delay, the ex{)ense, the waste of 
time, or the uncertainty involved in court trials. 

» 

But merely because a state has a commission procedure does 
liot guarantee an effective system of adjustment of worknieids 
compensation claims. In some states the, procedure is cumber- 
some, slow, and burdened with red tape. This difference is due 
largely to the provisions of the workmen’s compensation law 
which relate to appeals. Where appeals from the^^decision of 
the commission to the courts are allowed on questions of fact 
as well as of law, the procedure before the commission becomes 
necessarily complicated. Frequently, elaborate and costly rec- 
ords must be compiled in the event of an appeal to the courts. 
This procedure makes the administration resemble the court 
method which workmen’s compensation legislation was intended 
to replace. 

Aside from these problems there is the question of whether 
the wrorkmen’s compensation commission is staffed by people 
who are incompetent because appointed for their political use- 
fulness instead of on merit. The absence of civil service pro- 
cedure in the vast majority of the states thus affects the actual 
benefits received by citizens in different states even though the 
laws may have similar terms. 

Case B.- ' Federal Regtilation of Child Labor? 

A joint resolution proposing a child labor amendment to 
the United States Constitution was approved by Congress in , 
1924. A vigorous controversy at once began over the desirability 
of this amendment, and ratification proceeded so slowly as to 
discourage, in retrospect, many who desire social change through' 
this method. The text of the amendment reads: 

Section 1. The' Congress shall have power to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of age. 

Section 2. , The . power, of ' the several States is unimpaired ■ by 
this article except ' that the operation, of State laws shall be sus« 
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pended to the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted 
by the Congress, 

Before ' Congress submitted the Amendment , it had made 
two attempts to regulate child labor nationally, but each had, 
ill turn, been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
Both law's set fourteen as the minimum age for employment 
in factories, mills, canneries, and workshops, with an 8-hour 
day, 48-hoiir and 6-day week, and prohibition of night wmrk for 
children between fourteen and sixteen; and sixteen as the mini- 
mum age for children in mines and quarries. 

Another temporary national regulation of child labor was 
achieved under the National Recovery Administration. The 
National Child Labor Committee reports: 

Under the N. R. A. codes, sixteen years w^as set as the mini- 
mum age for industrial employment; in certain dangerous occupa- 
tions the limit was eighteen. As a result, workers under sixteen 
virtually disappeared from industry and commerce. When the codes 
were declared invalid in May 1935, the trend was reversed. During 
the last seven months of 1935 the number of children under sixteen 
leaving school for work in areas reporting to the Children’s Bureau 
was 65% above the total for the twelve months of 1934. 

The opponents of the amendment found a champion in 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, W’'ho, 
in a letter to the New York Times j stated: 

The proposed child labor amendmeiit . . . would attack our 
government at its foundation by once more enormously extending 
the Federal police power to the invasion and destruction of the 
historic rights of our state and local governments as well as those 
of the family. ... 

The Congress might then send Federal agents and inspectors 
into every home, every family, every school and every church in 
the land to see what anyone under eighteen years of age was doing 
and whether he was doing anything which the Congress, under 
authority of the amendment, had either limited, regulated or pro- 
hibited. Nothing more indefensible or inexcusable than this amend- 
ment has been brought forward at any time in our nation’s history* 
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The point of view of other people with regard to the child 
labor amendment is not so much an opposition to this one 
measure as a desire to keep the Federal government from extend- 
ing its sphere of influence over local conditions. The fear is ex- 
pressed that the next step will be Federal regulation of the 
hours of work of women and then perhaps of men, and that then 
our government will become too centralized for safety regarding 
political stability or for administration efficiency. 

An answer to President Butler’s criticism, by two legal au- 
thorities, stated in part: . 

Under the Constitution, a state, while it can regulate its own 
child labor, cannot prevent the importation into and sale in the 
state of the product of child labor in other states, np matter how 
lax or non-existent the state child labor law’’ of the second state 
may be. Unless Congress has that power, we are in this country 
in an extraordinary and lamentable position. The people in each 
state and the nation are powerless to remedy a condition which 
places the people of all the states which desire to restrict child 
labor effectively in such a position that they can do so only at the 
cost of submitting their manufacturers and other employers of 
labor to ruinous competition. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, in another defense 
of the amendment, wrote: 

This proposal contains no prohibition or regulation of the em- 
ployment of children in the amendment itself. It merely gives to 
Congress authority to legislate in this field, and any law passed 
can be changed by a simple majority in any session of Congress. 
If the Eighteenth Amendment (Prohibition) had been wwded as 
an enabling act like the child labor amendment, its repeal would 
not have been necessary when the opinion of the country changed. 

Only places where children are, to use the Census language, 
^‘gainfully employed’^— in other words, employed at w^ages for 
profit, are affected. The amendment gives Congress power only 
over the labor of children for hire, and nothing else. Therefore 
Congress would have absolutely no power to send inspectors into 
families, schools or churches any more than it has now. 
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Every state today prohibits the empioy.m,eiit of children below 
a certain minimum age, and regulates in some way the workaf 
minors after they reach that age. Some o,f these state regulations ' 
apply to minors eighteen years of age, and a few to twenty-one 
when the employment presents special physical or moral hazards. 
It is necessary that Congress be given power to regulate up to 
eighteen years of age at least, in order to regulate, if necessary, 
employment in such occupations. 

The issue took a different turn early in 1937, following the 
Supreme Court decision upholding the Ashurst-Siimners Act, 
which made it illegal to import convict-made goods into a state 
having a law against their sale. Many people came fonvard 
with the plan that instead of the amendment, Congress should 
pass a law similar to the Ashiirst-Siimners Act, and the individ- 
ual states should then pass laws banning such goods. 

This proposal was strongly opposed by the National Child 
Labor Committee. It pointed out that such legislation would 
protect only children employed in the productive industries, 
and do nothing for thoseAn laundries, hotels, restaurants, and 
the like; that the legislation would have to be adopted in every 
state, and the process of pushing it through would be long and 
difficult; that enforcement of such legislation would require that 
goods be labeled, which would not be so easy to require and 
supervise as the labeling of prison-made goods, since prisons 
are definite and limited places known to the law; and that even 
if this could be done, the differences in standards established 
by the states would present another tangle of difficulties. 

Questions: 

1. To what extent, if any, and for what reasons, is the retention 
of differences among the states in labor legislation affecting children, 
or in terms of workmen's compensation and accident regulation, 
desirable or necessary f 

If it were desirable to have minimum standards for work- 
mm^s cmnpensation laws, through Federal action, what possible 
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forms of Federal legislation might be considered to put such 7 nini- 
mum standards into effect loithout cr constitutional amendment? 

S, Is the procedure of an amendment the I'emedy in the estab- 
lishment .of minimum national standards, for minors? Support 
your answer with adequate reasoning ^ giving full attention to the 
objection raised by some publicists who feel that the tendency 
toward a concentration of power in the Federal government is 
dangerous to our ultimate political stability, 

4 . Should the extension^ if any, of the power of the Federal 
government in controlling labor conditions be effected by a series 
of separate amendments as needed, or be obtained by a cover-all 
amendment giving wide and practically unlimited powers in the 
field of labor legislation? Explain fully the basis for your judgment. 




PART THREE: OLD AGE, INSECURITY, AID 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

I. The Older Worker 

ProWem 31. The Middle-Aged Worker Barred from Employment 
32. Retaining the Middle-Aged Worker in Employment 

II. Technological Change 

Problem 33. Method of Presenting a Technological Change to 
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36. The Place of Regularization in an Employment Pro- 

gram 

III. Industrial Practices Affecting Employment 
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Overstaffing 

37. Application of Equal Distribution of Work 

38. Policies in Laying Off and in Rehiring 

39. Pressure for Dismissal of Married Women 

IV. Public Provisions for the Unemployed 

Problem 40. Policies Affecting Applicants for Work 

41. Agenda for Conference on National Unemployment 

Insurance 

42. Issues in Drafting a State Plan of Unemployment 

Insurance 
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PROBLEM SL THE MIDDLE-AGED WORKER 
BARRED FROM EMPLOYMENT 

, 1. All interrogation of witnesses in hearings held by the 
United States Senate Committee on Education and Labor some 
years ago brought out points of view and practices illustrated 
by the following testimony: 

Mr, L. (a railroad official). — ^We decline to give eiiiploynaent 
to a man when he is aged. 

Senator C, — What age? 

Mr, L. — Forty 3 ^ears of age. 

Senator C, — What are we going to do with the men who are 
past forty? What is the country or what is society going to do with 
the men who are past forty? 

Mr. L . — I can tell you wdiat we do with them; we keep them in 
the service. 

Senator C, — Then what is this committee going to recommend 
to Congress to be done with the man past fifty, who is healthy, 
who is able-bodied, but who cannot get employment because in- 
dustry will not take him? 

Mr. L. — I think that the question is not, can he not get em- 
ployment, but the question is why has he not got employment. 

Senator C.— There are 250,000 more emploj^ees in the bituminous 
mines than are needed. Some of those employees are undoubtedly 
able-bodied men wffio have been diligent and capable, but who are 
fifty years or over. Suppose one of the men applied to yon, wdth a 
perfect record back of him of decency and of employment, out of 
work because of the conditions in that industry. What would you 
say to him? 

Mr. L. — ^We would have to say,, ^*We have not got a job for 
you today.^^', 

'■ Mr. N. (a steel executive) . — ^We are building up older employees 
from the standpoint of age and service in our plant. In order to 
protect them and not to bring them into competition from the 

lai .. 
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outside ^ith men who have had no previous connection wiih fh 
company, we must have some Hmit at which we wiU avoid briL^ 

Various surveys have brought out that the small and isolated 
concern may be haphazard in its selection policies but them 
jonty of the medium-sized and larger concerns, and those with 
employment departments, have definite policies prohibiSe 
mp oy„.e„t o applicants who are beyond a certain ^ " C 
state and local governments in their eivU service reLiatil 
and departments of the Federal government, have simikr restri^ 

iho"^ governmental requirements may bar workers 

who are fifty years of age or fifty-five instead of at earUer ages. 

2- An officer of a national organization conducting an 
employment exchange for women states that the barrhfg of 
oUer people from work is more frequent and serious in their 
ease than in that of men. She asserts that women of thirty 

^ Id that that IS the reason. She relates instances of extremely 
capable women in the late thirties with first-rate ex^^ 
and reputations who were rejected by Ranks, advertising com- 

womm who almost as much of 

have no7h 1 groomed, who do not show their age, who 

privarjfniolm ^ that many 

positions ^ w applications fo‘r 

Hhcy do Ilinr frty-five years old or over, and 

chafes of because the 

cnances of placement are so much better. 

Question: 

Committee as possible rmas- 
mfddfo-oped workers (forty- 

because of age ruksl ^ ^ ^ difficult to obtain employment 


PROBLEM RETAINING THE MIDDLE-AGED 
WORKER IN EMPLOYMENT 


The worker who is definitely aged in years may be covered by 
pension schemes, but those of pre-pension age are not so cov- 
ered, and they desire to continue at work, both for their own 
sake and because of their financial needs. The kinds of prob- 
lems which some older workers present to their organisations 
are illustrated by the following cases. 

Ca^e A. Impaired Physical Ability 

A worker forty-seven years old has been employed in coal 
mines since the age of thirteen. He has never had any other 
occupation, as there is no other industry in the neighborhood. 
Until recently he worked as regularly as the industry permitted, 
but has begun to suffer from rheumatism, which he believes he 
contracted from the dampness in the mines. 

He has been going down to the pits, though not regularly, 
often staying down less than the hours underground required by 
the union agreement with the operators. In this way the miner 
has made enough to maintain himself and his wife, for miners 
are paid on the tomiage basis. 

The company says that the more men it uses underground, 
the more expensive it is to conduct operations. It desires to 
eliminate this man and several others of like sort from its em- 
ploy, on the ground that it is not getting as high an output from 
them as it considers necessary to justify the investment. 

This has created a good deal of bitterness among the miners, 
who say that ' the industry owes the man a living and should 
support him in his declining years. They say that no matter if 
the cost is high, the mme , should at least allow him to earn what 
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he can. The company answers that coal is sold on a competi- ^ " 

tive basis, that working with a picked crew is the practical way 
of doing business, and that rheumatism is not of industrial ' 
origin. 

Case B, ■ Inability to Meastire Up to CompetitiYe Pace • • j 

In a Western manufacturing concern a good deal of em-' i' 
pbasis had, until about four years ago, been placed upon length : 

of service. Since then this policy has begun to be viewed in a ! 

new light. Previously the protected position of the concern had 
permitted ^^easy going methods. Under the stimulus of com- 
petition during recent years, however, a good deal of attention 
has been devoted to increasing the efficiency of the plant, and an 
intensive drive has been made for a higher individual output. 

The expected output per employee has been greatly increased. 
Every operation that could be put on a piece-work basis has 
been changed to that form of payment; detailed records of the 
individual efficiency, of the employees* have been established; 
and in some few operations the work has been regulated by 
movable conveyors. ■ ' 

The resulting pace of the shop is one that is not: considered 
as being too hard on the young and vigorous men. But it is a 
standard that the men of forty-eight and fifty are finding 
difficult to meet. : They may have been with the firm twenty 
years or more, but in some cases have reached the same stage in 
their business careers that a baseball star reaches at the age of 
forty. They are by, comparison much less productive than the 
younger men, and their piece-rate earnings also tend to be much 
less. The foremen know' which of the men have made for a high 
average efficiency and which , have reduced that efficiency. 
Every time that a foreman ' shows ' up unfavorably with regard ; 
to costs, he knows which workers are contributing to this 
record and tends to try to ease them out. ' 

The atmosphere of the shop has therefore become rather ; 

trying on the older men. Some; of them have seen the hand- | 
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writing on the w^all and have quit. Since this is equivalent to the 
discharge of the older, loyal men, the company wants, to meet 
the situation by reviewing its policies and revising its procedures 
' in order for its practices to square with those policies. It does 
not want its older men to be earning half the w^ages of its younger 
workers, and it does not wish to penalize the foremen by double 
costs for their older workers, even if this were a desirable solu- 
tion. It does not wish to pay a worker twice as much as the 
next for doing half the amount of wmrk, and it questions the 
Justice of demoting men to jobs which involve paying them 
half of what they have been earning on the occupations on 
which they had long been engaged. 

A committee of the management is deliberating on the sub- 
ject and desires a fair solution. 

Case C, Inadaptability for Other Work 

1. A paper manufacturer established an employment guar- 
antee plan, aimed to promote length of service on the part of the 
employees. The understanding was that should a slack period 
occur, workers with less than five years of service would be laid 
off first, thus maintaining the guarantee. 

A difficulty which arose almost immediately after the expira- 
tion of the five-year period perplexed the officials. The company 
had had a loft department for the drying of paper, but at that 
time it had begun constructing an air dryer. When this was 
completely installed, the loft could be dispensed with entirely. 
But the loft department had employed about ten workers, 
several of whom were older men to whom the guarantee of 
full-time earnings had been made and who had in some cases 
been with the concern ten or fifteen years. Seven of these men 
had been hired especially for loft work, wRich is not difficult 
work, but is of a,. specialized nature. The, company writes: 

The men are not called upon to do any heavy lifting, the paj)er 
being hung on poles in the loft only a few sheets at a time. We have, 
therefore, always used In the loft types of men who could not be 
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placed on other work about the mill Our sm^^epiiig crews and 
forces for other light ■ w^ork of that low-paid nature are now fully 
manned. There is nothing that we can think of about the mill on 
which we could vsuccessfully use these particular men from the loft. 
Most of our work is hard physical labor and they simply are not 
physically able to step into the other work. Nor are they the type 
of men who might be mentalty capable of grasping* more technical 
work, such as in our repair department. Should we keep these men 
when we could put younger and more adaptable men into future 
vacancies? 

2. A construction company finds itself burdened with the 
problem of the older workers w’^hose most productive periods 
have passed. It is handicapped in its treatment of the older 
worker problem by its size. Large construction firms often can 
take care of older men because of their greater range of jobs. 
Positions like that of watchman, timekeeper, and elevator 
starter on the material hoists are easier for older men to handle 
and are essential to the functioning of the plant. But this com- 
pany, with its twenty-five employees, only infreciuently has 
jobs like this for its older men. Only twice in the last five years 
has the company been in such a position, as for instance, on a 
large department store job. In that exigeiieyT' the organization 
had to be expanded to cover several hundred employees, and 
could assign various easy jobs to the shop veterans. 

Case D, Set or Narrow Points of View of Middle-Aged 

A financial company has tried to build up a corps of workers 
and executives with, long service records. Prizes, medals, 
bonuses, and other rewards ’were given those who stayed fi^^e 
years or more, and special honors were accorded to the men 
who passed the twenty-year mark. Now the company has a 
substantial proportion of section heads, superintendents, and 
minor heads of departments who have been twenty years or 
more with the firm. 

A critic of the plan asserts that in the main this large group 
of men with long service is not at all an asset to the firm, but a 
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heavy liability. He says that the company has a large proportion 
of minor supervisory executives who have been with the firm 
for a long period without growing, who stand in the way of 
progress, who are narrow-minded, suspicious, unprogressive, and 
inflexible. He complains that having for years seen the jobs 
under them done in a routine way, no matter how much better 
a new plan of doing the work may be, they can see only ob- 
jections. Their attitude towards their employees is lacking in 
real leadership, yet having themselves been brought up under 
a system of autocratic domination, they are not open to sug- 
gestions for improving the manner of handling their own sub- 
ordinates. They may oppose granting privileges to employees 
merely because they themselves never had them. 

This critic would like to see those of the older men who are 
too set in their ideas gradually weeded out, and younger men 
put in their places. He has expressed his views privately to 
some of the other executives. Most say that this would be no 
long run solution of the concern’s difficulties or of the general 
problem, unless, perhaps, in the exceptional case. 

Case E, Personality Difficulties 

A publishing house employs a woman of fifty who has been 
working with the firm for twenty-one years. In efficiency, 
according to her supervisor, she ^Tsn’t worth half her salary,’’ 
but she is very much dissatisfied with what she calls the unfair 
treatment the firm has been giving her, and has been com- 
plaining to one person or another periodically, repeating her 
story at great length. Everybody dislikes her. Besides the 
irritation she causes, the supervisor feels that probably she is 
complaining to her fellow workers, and thus has a bad influence 
on general morale and on the attitude of the younger employees 
toward the. firm.. , ■ 

The supervisor does not know exactly what to do in her 
case, and in that of several others, since their long service en- 
titles them to special consideration.- //Moreover, the concern 
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probably should have handled the matter years ago. The 
question which it now propounds is, “What should, or what 
can, we do about situations like these when they arise?” 

Questions: 

1. What, in physiological terms, does middle-age obsolescence 
lepiesent, and to what extent may such physical impairment he 
delayed through industrial health work or other company activities! 

2. In what other ways may management anticipate the other 
types of difficulties shoion as arising in connection with older 
workers and thus correct these faults earlier in their careers! 
Present your answer in a comprehensive analytic outline contain- 
ing both general principles and concrete applications. 

S. What can or should a concern or industry do with regard to 
retention of job and payment status when all its efforts have been 
without avail and an employee, at the age of forty-five or fifty, 
has become a distinctly subnormal worker whose output is perhaps 
50% of what is to be obtained from a younger worker, or when the 
middle-aged employee presents personality difficulties! Indicate 
what the companies might do in each of the cases cited. 



PROBLEM &S. METHOD OF PRESENTING A TECH- 
NOLOGICAL CHANGE TO WORKERS 


Note: The hope that the economic system permit much 
better conditions of work and a much higher standard of living for 
the workers, at the same time that it amply supports a wider scope 
of activities and services to be provided by government, depends 
upon the ability of industry to improve its technical efficiency 
so greatly as to yield a vastly larger production per worker. Such 
changes, however, are not merely technical in nature, but involve 
also the ability to overcome successfully the human resistance 
which may be encountered in their installation. The problem of 
introducing the ^‘stretch-out” in textile mills provides an excellent 
illustrative application. The report which follows is from a case 
study made by the Yale Institute of Human Relations. 

A mill engaged in cotton spinning and weaving has for 
several decades been located in a company-owned village in an 
isolated rural section of the South. This village has less than 
2000 people in all, of w'hom about 800 are employed by the 
mill. The workers are all of Anglo-Saxon stock, of rural origin, 
and with an industrial background limited to the Southern 
cotton textile industry. About 60% of the workers are employed 
on skilled and semi-skilled jobs and 40% on unskilled jobs. 
Working conditions in the mill are relatively good. Worker- 
management relations are on an informal basis, the major 
point of contact betw^een the individual woiicer and the manage- 
ment /being wdth the overseer. 

The problem of competition for business has become espe- 
cially serious and the need for reduction in costs is seen as im- 
perative. A radical change of method of operating: has begun 
to be considered, with, a view. to increasing, the effectiveneiSS of 
the workers, since labor costs especially are high. 

Ill investigating the possible means of reducing operating 
costs, the management.' employed a consulting engineer :w.ho has 
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recommended the introduction of the multiple loom system as 
an effective means of reducing labor costs and generally in- 
creasing the efficiency of the workers. The consulting engineer 
and his staff, cooperating with the mill operating exeeutives, 
are to be placed in charge of the introduction of the system. 

A ‘‘stretchout” or “labor extension” is therefore to be 
attempted in the weaving department of this mill, based upon 
a scientific introduction of the multiple loom system, a method 
of increasing the number of looms operated per weaver, and a 
general improvement in raw materials, conditioning, mechanical 
operation, and operating efficiency. 

This engineer, who is a “human” type of manager, realizes 
that a major change in working arrangements is not likely to 
be successful if introduced by mere executive fiat. He feels 
that every step required to make the change successful has to 
be analyzed and every difficulty anticipated, since the division 
of weaving labor is a comparatively new development in cotton 
mill operation. Accordingly he has made a careful analysis of 
the prevailing conditions of operation in the mill 

As a result, preparations for the introduction of the multiple 
loom system will probably require the following to be done: 
machinery throughout the mill to be inspected, repaired, and 
adjusted; the installation of some new machinery and some 
revisions of layout; installation of a new humidifying system; 
improvements in the mixing and conditioning of raw cotton; 
general cleaning of workrooms; improvement of the system of 
artificial illumination; and the conduct of tests to determine 
the exact operating efficiency of the looms, as revealed by end 
breakage and loom stoppage. 

At this time the weavers are operating from 15 to 30 looms 
each, and averaging about 24 looms. They perform both the 
skilled and unskilled tasks incidental to weaving and follow no 
specific working methods or routine for patrolling their looms. 
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Some 80 weavers are employed, and they, with the assistance of 
six smash hands and two pick out hands, operate the 1940 looms 
comprising the weaving equipment of the mill. 

Each weaver is obliged to attend from 17.1 loom stops to 
47.4 loom stops per hour on sets of from 14 to 20 looms, de- 
pending upon the kind of cloth woven and the width of the loom 
operated. Based upon the type of cloth woven, the width loom 
operated, and improved loom and general operating efficiency, 
the consulting engineers estimate that the weavers, assisted by 
battery hands and cloth doffers, following a given loom patrol 
and performing only the skilled tasks, can reasonably be ex- 
pected to attend to 36 loom stops per hour. The number of 
looms per weaver may on this basis be increased, reducing the 
number of weavers from 80 to 26, increasing the average number 
of looms operated from 24 to 70 per weaver, and reassigning 
some 35 weavers to perform the unskilled tasks of battery 
filling, loom cleaning, and cloth doffing. 

The general manager and his assistant personally checked 
the finding of the consulting engineer to be sure the particular 
conditions of the plant had been fully considered. Also, personal 
checks of experimental runs with larger sets of looms convinced 
them that some 70 to 90 looms could be operated by a weaver 
with the assistance of a battery hand, loom cleaner, and cloth 
doffer, without creating an excessive Job burden. It is felt 
that while the number of looms per weaver is much greater, the 
actual amount of work required of the weaver is not greatly 
increased.. 

The weaving overseer and other operating executives con- 
cerned have been informed of the proposed extension by the 
management and the consulting engineer. The necessity for 
cost reduction, the nature, purpose, and advantages of the sys- 
tem have been carefully explained to them and now the coopera- 
tioii of the operatives themselves has. to be obtained, largely in 
their own interest. . 
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Questiom: 

1. Indicate in as full detail as you can, and in carefully planned 
sequence^ the steps which the manager might now take in order to 
obtain at least the acquiescence of the workers in the change, if not 
a certain degree of interest and satisfactmi in it. In this procedure 
take into account the psychological problems mvolved, the attitude 
to be takeii by the management and the extent of the information to 
be given to those concerned. 

2. What precautions should the management take in operating 
the new plan during the first few months, or year? 

3. The managers feel that these technological changes, when 
once put into effect and accepted, loill reveal possibilities of reor- 
ganization and further change imposing no extra hardships on the 
worker, but having elements of danger because of the natural mis- 
understandings or resentments that such changes introduce. In- 
dicate what the management might do to prepare for the additional 
future developments or extensions expected in this connection two 
or three years hence. 


PROBLEM' 84, DISPLACEMENTS THROUGH TECH- 
NOLOGICAL CHANGffe 

Case A. Effect of New Methods on Amount of Labor 

The management of a concern engaged in finishing raw cotton 
cloth has desired to cut costs without purchasing new ma- 
chinery. It recently employed an engineer who, with a number 
of assistants, introduced an excellent task and bonus system of 
wage payment. 

Without any changes in machinery or equipment but with 
incidental changes in method, the new plan will enable the 
concern to cut down its number of employees in two ^^ears from 
1100 to about 850. In the immediate situation, the most strik- 
ing case is in a department where seventy-five older women 
were formerly employed to run machines, wrap, sort, and pack, 
but where now only twenty-five girls will be needed to do the 
same amount of work. The concern must decide what to do 
about this situation in the present instance, and in the two 
years ahead, about those in excess. 

Case B, Effect of Plant Specialization on Personnel 

A ' company manufacturing chains employed about 650 
people for several years in a plant located in a Connecticut: 
town. ' The, company then purchased two other concerns, one 
located in Pennsylvania and the other in Michigan, The; man- 
agement now finds that it can move all the general chain busi- 
ness to its Michigan plant, most of its tire production to Pennsyl- 
vania, do away with some of the labor force, and avoid much 
duplication .and, expense. Among, the advantages of the change 
seen are the ability to cut, the freight rates , on raw materials 
shipped, the smaller . overhead involved, ' the lower, .taxes , of,,-, the 
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Pennsylvania factory, and the lower costs of electric light and 
power and coal in the other plants. 

The change is thus desirable on almost every ground of 
efficient production, but disastrous to the workers in the Con- 
necticut plant, where only a hundred workers at most might 
be retained for special work. 

Cam C. Substitution of Machine for Skilled Hand Labor 

1. One of the most important processes in a concern manu- 
facturing shoes is known as lasting. A new machine released 
by a shoe machinery company automatically pulls the sides of 
the shoe in process over the last and fastens the lining to the 
leather with small wire staples. These staples are left in the 
finished shoe so that no tacks need to be pulled from the sides 
of the shoe. As a result the man operating this machine can 
do the work of eight or ten hand side lasters, and the number 
of tack pullers required is also reduced. 

Side lasters are skilled men. Most of them have devoted 
their whole working days to that one Job in the shoe industry. 
The superintendent of this plant states, 'Tf I have to discharge 
these men, neither they nor I have any idea where they might 
be able to secure work. There are no other Jobs where we can 
place one of them. It is safe to say that the shoe industry has 
closed its doors to them. Moreover, similar changes in other 
operations are coming within the next ten years. Operations 
which are now done by machines but which are not automatic 
will soon become so, and welters, stitchers, edge-trimmers, and 
others will necessarily be displaced. I am at my wit’s ends try- 
ing to figure out how to handle this proposition.” 

2. In the knife assembly department of a well-known com- 
pany making silver plated tableware, there were employed ap- 
proximately forty to fifty men engaged in soldering by hand 
the hollow handles of the knives to, the. knife blades with the 
use of a blow torch. This was a' skilled trade, learned after 
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years of apprenticeship, and the men were earning between 
$50 and $60 per week. A device has recently been invented for 
automatically soldering the knife handles by electricity, making 
it possible, it is stated, to replace these men by fifteen unskilled 
operatives, either women or untrained men. 

Cdse D, Effect of Major Technical Advances 

A concern which manufactures all the electricity for a mid- 
Western city has had to establish various new stations to meet 
the growing demand. Each new station has been a technical 
improvement on former ones, both as to methods of manufac- 
ture and efficiency of operation, making it possible to produce 
electricity at cheaper cost with fewer men. These men, how- 
ever, have had to be more skilled and to have better training 
than the men who were employed in running the first station. 

The city has become stabilized, and the company can dis- 
continue an obsolete station with its high costs of operation 
and produce the needed electricity in the other four stations. 
The obsolete plant employs over a hundred faithful workers, 
some of whose service records are longer than twenty-five years. 
The company is not going to build another plant in the city, 
as all the sites suitable for such a generating station are too 
costly. If it does build one, the number of workers required 
will be small, as the automatic principle will be applied through- 
out. The plant superintendent asserts that the next plant built 
will be practically a building and machinery, with automatic 
controls from a central station, ■ 

. : Questions: 

What company policies and practices might redum. the - 
extent or effect of technological installations in displacing 
actually employed at the time the changes are introduced^ 

}ykat genei'al industrial or governmental policies and 
measures 7nust be adopted to meet the social problems ' which tech-- 
nological displacements createf 


PROBLEM 35. THE PLACE OF lEGULARIZATIOI 

IN AN EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


In the discussion of programs for reducing the instability of 
employment, there is one group of advocates who, though 
agreeing on the need for a rounded program, emphasize the 
widespread opportunity for business to study its operations and 
provide more regular work. They point out the neglect of the 
problem in various industries and urge a program of ^T'egulari™ 
zation.^^ This may be briefly illustrated by the following dis- 
tribution, production, and labor policies: 

1. Market analyses in order to provide more accurate estimates of 
the demand for the ensuing six months or year and thereb}^ sup- 
ply a better basis for planning and budgeting of production and 
operations. 

2. Diversifying the output with side lines, fillers, and new products 
that fit into seasonal or predictable slack periods. 

3. Simplifying and standardizing products so as to permit produc- 
tion for stock. 

4. Educating the consumer to buy seasonal products more regularly, 
through price reductions and various sales efforts. 

6. Research to eliminate the weather factors and other obstacles 
in the case of those kinds of products which, by change of proc- 
esses or equipment, may be made at seasons when they are not 
now produced. 

6. Careful anticipation of the effects of technological changes so 
that they will cause a minimum of displacement. 

7. Training for versatility bo that workers may , be ' transferred 
around to different jobs and thus kept on the payroll 

8. Organization of the labor market in such a way as to reduce 
the excess reserve of labor associated with various types of 
concerns and industries. 
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In special industries the approach through regularization is 
applied with different emphasis. The following are illustrations: 

In building and constructionj better planning of building opera- 
j tions so that the shell of a building may be ready in early winter 

j and the work continued indoors, and also special arrangements for 

i the kinds of winter work now considered feasible. 

In the longshore industry, which is notoriously irregular, the 
hiring of labor, to the degree possible, through central exchanges 
which distribute the workers in accordance with the requirements 
of the docks as a whole, rather than having each steamship com- 
pany build up its owm labor reserve and thus create a highly ex- 
cessive labor surplus. 

In bituminous coal mining a variety of measures, involving a 
fundamental reorganization of industry so that the better mines, 
strategically placed, would serve the country rather than emplo.y 
an excess capacity and a widely distributed and intermittently 
employed group of workers. 

j This program, however, is subjected to criticism that regu- 

I larization will increase unemplo 3 nnent rather than decrease it, 

I and that it is merely one more type of technological change. 

I As one writer puts it : 

I ■ 

I In a hypothetical plant let us assume that 200 men worked full 

I time for nine months and 100 men worked full time during the 

remaining three months. If employment could be regularized 
i there would be full-time employment for 175 men. But 25 workers 

i would be out of a job as far as this company is concerned. That 

this result has actually been effected is well known on the inside. 
Managers have told their stories of this accomplishment with pride, 
w'liich is well justified from the standpoint of company ecfjnoniy. 
But we must face the fact that unemployment is increased in the 
process. 

It is difficult to escape the logic, that the specific .result in each 
case of stabilization, whether of seasonal fluctuations or of cyclical 
trends, is the doing , of the same or a larger amount, of work with 
fe\’ver men. Part-time employees are turned into full-tiiiie em- 
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ployees after staMization— that is, after some of them have hoor, 
taken off the payroll. 

The issue of regularization thus suggests the possible con- 
tention that it would be better for most industries to remain 
chaotic, planless, and inefficient in their handling of labor be- 
cause more people are employed thereby. But this, according 
to those who feel that regularization has a very definite place 
in stabilized employment, only perpetuates the irregularity of 
employment. The alternatives seem, therefore, to involve a 
dilemma. 

A leading exponent of regularization writes: 

It is true that as individual plants become better organized, a 
smaller labor supply is required for the same amount of work. 
Therefore if regularization plans were installed suddenly, they 
would bring great harm. The change should be made in a painless 
manner by relying on normal labor turnover as far as possible, so 
that the workers actually in employment need not be affected at 
all, but only outsiders who might wish to enter it. 

The reduction in the number of workers necessary for a given 
output is not necessarily a disadvantage. Over long periods of time 
the labor supply will adjust itself to economic development. It 
should mean lower costs for the products affected, lower prices, 
and where the demand for the goods is elastic, the demand in time 
for a larger volume of goods. This will require the employment of 
some or all of those laid off. In any event when the same amount 
of production is done by a smaller number of people, we would not 
be the losers financially or economically even if we supported those 
without jobs by some form of insurance. Or, if planned, the country 
could use the excess of labor in flood control or other large projects. 

_ The possible extent of regularization, as well as its desirabil- 
ity, has long been a source of contention in relation to the subject 
of unemployment insurance. At one time regularization was 
urged as a substitute for such insurance. In recent years it has 
een an issue in determining the form of unemployment insur- 
ance to be operated by the states. 
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One group of advocates believe that a great deal of progress 
may be made in the reduction of irregularity of employment if 
eiioiigli pressure is put upon management to do so, and with this 
in mind they favor a differentiation in tax rates levied on em- 
ployers for insurance, in accordance with the results that con- 
cerns obtain in minimizing lay-offs. A tax which recognizes the 
principle of “merit rating,’’ it is argued, offers an incentive to 
management to regularize employment. 

Those in the opposing camp take the view that what an 
employer or an industry can do to reduce instability of enaploy- 
ment is negligible or unimportant, and therefore they do not 
favor any difference of employers’ unemployment insurance tax 
rates. The question from a standpoint of unemployment in- 
surance (a separate subject) is therefore dependent upon the 
issue whether regularization is both feasible and desirable in a 
program for dealing with unemployment. 

Question: 

Evaluate the cojiientions of the two sides , preparing a reasoned 
view of the place that regularization should play m a program of 
unemphyment prevention and employment stabilization. 



PROBLEM 36. EFFICACY OF SPREADING WORK BY 
SHORTENING HOURS OR OYERSTAFFING 


Case A. Economics of the SO-Hour Week 

In various quarters there is a demand for a 30-hour week 
as a means of taking up the slack in employment. The reduc- 
tion may not prove adequate in some industries. There might 
therefore be a demand for a 20-hoiir week. Shall hours of work 
then be cut until workers are practically all absorbed? If not, 
on what principle shall such cuts be limited? 

The question of wage rates to be paid in connection with 
these changes are important considerations. Shall the hourly 
wages be kept the same, with the result that workers will earn 
a lower total w^eekly w^age because of this sharing? Shall the 
rates be increased to offset, partly or wholly, the reduction in 
the number of hours of employment permitted? Shall the rates 
be cut somewhat so as to make possible the employment of 
more people even if excessive, as in the instances cited in Case B 
below? Each of these possibilities should produce different 
effects, perhaps interfering with the economic efficacy of the 
plan. These possible results need to be evaluated from a broad 
industrial and economic standpoint in determining the policy to 
be follow^ed. 

The question of shifts needs also to be considered. Should 
shifts be left single, or increased to twm or more shifts per clay 
as, for example, two 6-hour .shifts? To use costly macliiiiery 
inadequately or for too short a shift will increase costs of pro- 
duction, while to 'Use two or more shifts may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, require, a total larger^ pro,duction. Several shifts 
may thus cause over-production or reduce the market for ma- 
chinery and eciuipment. 
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Case B. Reduciiig Uiiemploymeiit through Overstaffing ■ 

Where only one shift is normal to an employment, there 
arises a question of overstaffing. Some years ago an article 
on France illustrated the possibility of a condition of this sort. 
It stated: 

There is one cardinal weakness in the economic life of con- 
temporary France which never fails to provoke wonder in the bosom 
of a stranger. It is that in so many industrial and commercial con- 
cerns and certainly throughout the whole of the bureaucracy, two 
and often three individuals are performing what should be the 
labor of a single one. 

Take, to begin with, the case of the banks. They are notoriously 
overstaffed, as compared with English or American banks. Not 
long ago there was a strike of bank clerks. Twenty thousand of 
them, dissatisfied with their pay, walked out one fine morning. 
What happened? The managers merely readjusted, revised, and 
in some cases suppressed, the work of their respective offices, and, 
with only a third of the staff remaining, the business of the banks 
went on as before. 

Have you ever tried to buy a postage stamp at a French post- 
office, to have a parcel weighed, to have a letter registered? Across 
the counter there are twenty employees — Cheaps of printed forms 
are dealt out and afterward checked sedulously, as though for 
printers’ errors. If more than two stamps are purchased recourse 
is had to a pencil and abstruse ciphering. All stamps are affixed 
not by the sender but by the clerk. To cover a bulky package with 
five-centime stamps affords rare scope for the decorative faculties. 

In the Paris underground system the excessive amount of con- 
trols and surveillance makes the life of the traveler a burden. It 
is not the checking but the constant counter-checking, super-check- 
ing, over-checking that seem so fantastic. 

“We are obliged to take these precautions,” one official con- 
fided to me. He pointed out that without this system of surveil- 
lance 700 inspectors would be out of a job, which was undeniably 
true. 
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This suggests that by employing fewer people French in- 
dustry could increase wages, or to put it another way, that at 
present it is maintaining more employment by paying lower 
wages. This policy has been suggested in one form or another 
in this country. 

A dispatch of December 28, 1936, sent by Harold Denny to 
the New York Times, states that much of Soviet industry is over- 
staffed and that if excessive personnel were laid off, a large num- 
ber of workers would be without jobs. He writes : 

Soviet industrial executives calculate that the original cost of 
articles is multiplied from tivo to four times by top-heavy office 
staffs. Instances were reported where a piece of machinery costing 
100 rubies to make was loaded with an additional 300 rubles of 
paperwork. 

The correspondent states that a visitor to almost any 
Soviet office is impressed by the battalions of clerks, doing 
work that a small fraction of their numbers do in any American 
office. It is common, for example, for a factory to make out 
several hundred complicated order cards for the manufacture of 
one part, whereas in America two small cards suffice. He states: 

Thus the Kalinin plant employs 1,700 workers, whereas an 
American plant of similar size employs only 600 or 700. The Com- 
missar for Heavy Industries found only 30 per cent of the Kalinin 
plant's personnel engaged in actual production. The rest were 
office employes. In an American factory, he reminded the execu- 
tives, 75 per cent of the personnel is engaged in actual production. 

The Times editorially suggests it may be that this explains 
why w^e are so often told that “there is no unemployment in 
Russia, and suggests: 

If we wished to ^establish a similar state of affairs here, we couM 
study the Russian, paper work system. As there are now about 
44,000,000 persons employed here, we should need to put only 
20 per cent additional to making out more order cards, and so take 
care of our entire 8,500,000 jobless — ^and still, apparently, be much 
below the Russian percentage of paper workers. 


WORK SHARING PROGRAMS 
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^Questions: 

1. Appraise the economic and social effects of shortening hours 
of work as a means of providing employment and maintaining 
prosperity. In your answer consider the various conditions of 
application regarding shifts and relative wage rates. 

2. Assume that Congress is forced by popular pressure to pass 
a SOAiour law. Draft its terms in a way which will be the most 
likely to achieve some of its intended purposes and do the least harm. 

S. Discuss the pros and cons of overstaffing as a means of 
reducing unemployment 



PRmLEM 37. APPLICATION OF EQUAL DISTRIBU- 
TION OF WORK 

A. Procedure in Permanent Reduction of Force 

A shoe company asserted in 1932 that its business was per- 
manently reduced. It submitted to an arbitrator figures show- 
ing that if the plant worked according to its proposed schedule of 
forty hours a week with a reduced crew/ operating costs would 
amount to between $15,000 and $20,000 less than if the plant 
operated on about the same schedule for twenty hours a week 
with the full crew. The. company did not, however, emphasize 
the decreased operating costs as much as it did the heightened 
morale which it would expect to result if a smaller crew were 
doing a full week’s work at a full week’s pay. The company 
produces high-grade shoes, and its theory was that improved 
morale would reflect itself in the quality of workmanship. 

The position of the union was that unemployment among 
shoe -workers in the area was already very serious; that many of 
the employees had been with .the company for. many years; 
that despite the pessimistic outlook of the management, these 
workers looked forward to.' improved, conditions and desired to 
hold fast to their present--tenure, insecure though it seemed; 
that the workers would,- under .the existing conditions, find it 
impossible to secure 'places elsewhere' and consequently, would 
be compelled to join many of .their brother craftsmen on„the 
relief rolls. ■ 

A proposal from a neutral source was to the effect that if 
there was enough production' to' give, the full crew twenty hours 
of work a week, the pay would still be higher than the relief 
rates, and therefore all .:should share. The proposal stipulated 
that if the retention of .the full crew resulted in less than an 
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average of twenty hours of work a week in a particular month, 
the company might be permitted to reduce the crew only to 
the extent necessary to give the remaining employees twenty 
, hours of work a week.. 

Case B, Allocation among Plants of a Company 

A Chicago men's clothing firm operating a coat shop on the 
northwest side expanded by opening up a new shop, #2, on the 
west side. The firm later came to the conclusion that the ex- 
pansion of its business had been due to abnormal buying, that 
to have opened it was an error, and that henceforth one shop 
would fully meet its needs. It therefore decided to dismiss the 
90 men in shop #2 and so informed the union, expressing the 
intention of filling vacancies in the other shop from these 
workers. The issue has now come before arbitrators. 

The union contends that all of the w^orkers in shop //2 must 
share equally in the firm's wmrk, be that much or little. The 
firm objects on the ground that to keep shop #2 open -would 
require two sets of foremen, examiners, etc., and that these, 
with rent, light, and heat, would entail a disastrous increase 
in overhead amounting to several hundred dollars per week. 
It contends further that because of the small amount of work 
in the two shops, it would involve other problems, such as a 
larger turnover of labor and a deteriorated quality of product. 

The union counters by the assertion that the purpose of the 
union and of the rule has been to develop some degree of re- 
spousibility for all union workers brought into the trade by a 
firm so long as the firm continues to manufacture clothing, and 
that the extra cost, though regrettable, is no reason for shifting 
the burden to those laid off. 

Case ( 7 . AHocatioa among Types of Work 

In a shoe concern there is a clause of the collective agree- 
ment with the union which reads^as follows : ' .^^The manufacturer 
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agrees that there shall be no laying off of members of the crew 
during slack periods, and during such periods work shall be dis- 
tributed as equally as possible among the crew/^ 

The company has been segregating certain fancy stitching, 
known as gimp stitching, by having this work done mainly by 
a specialized group of operatives. This style of stitching has 
grown popular. Single-needle fancy stitchers in the company's 
employ now have little work. The union requests that the gimp 
stitching be equally divided among all fancy stitchers, including 
the single-needle stitchers, instead of being divided among the 
smaller specialized group. 

The employer maintains that as a matter of factory opera- 
tion increased efficiency and increased earning power of oper- 
atives are possible through specialization. He asserts that the 
phrase in the agreement as equally as possible among the crew 
means a reasonable division of work, and that no measure of 
equal division of work is ‘^possible which is not reasonable 
with due consideration for successful and economical operation. 
He further contends that what the equal division clause means 
by a “crew^^ is that work shall be divided among those who 
perform a kind of work markedly different from other work in 
degree or kind of skill required, or in method by which per- 
formed, or in equipment used. Gimp stitching is held to be 
such a different kind of work and hence suitable to performance 
by a crew distinct from those doing general fancy stitching. 

The union asserts that the basic purpose of this rule was to 
provide work for everybody and that equal lay-off may be less 
efficient than choosing the star workers for full-time employ- 
ment, but that such hardships are' definitely intended for 
the larger social purpose of keeping the working force from 
starvation. 

Case D. Right of Company to Dovetail Workers 

A men^s clothing company, engaged; in special order work, 
finds that the present, volume ■ and ' the immediate ■ future de- 
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mauds of its business do not justify the employment of its full 
number of cutters on full time. In the meantime it wishes to 
make an arrangement for the temporary transfer of certain of 
its cutters, whose skill in special order work it does not wish to 
lose, to another firm with the understanding that they will be 
returned on request. The cutters themselves expressed a willing- 
ness to be transferred. 

The union maintains that this would favor a special group 
of cutters and that in all cases transfer of union workers must 
be through the union. It says that under another arrangement 
the available work would not be properly spread among the 
membership of the union as a whole, a purpose which the organi- 
zation is expected to effect. 

Question: 

Formulate the general principles for putting into effect a policy 
of equal division of work, giving supporting reasons, and apply 
these to each case as though you were the arbitrator. 


PROBLEM '38. POLICIES IN LAYING OFF, AND IN ' 

REHIRING 

Case A. General Principles in Lay-offs 

The business depression, in 1930, brought the subject of 
reduction in force sharply to the attention of a concern which 
had had nine years of steady growth. The officers were ad- 
mittedly quite unprepared, from the point of view of personnel 
management, for the drastic reduction which finally became 
necessary. 

At first operations were reduced to a more or less hand-to- 
mouth basis, depending on the number of orders received each 
week. The working week was reduced to a 3-|-day basis, the 
schedule being announced to the employees about a week in 
advance. When this required further reduction, the company 
decided it had to cut some of its people off the payroll rather 
than that all should have insufficient work. 

As there had been no definite policy for lay-offs established, 
and as the executives were too heavily burdened with other 
trying conditions to consider the formulation of a satisfactory 
lay-off policy, the problems were at fii'st handled individually 
in each case. This led to inconsistencies in principle and treat- 
ment regarding the length of notice, the basis of selection for 
lay-off, and similar matters. The executives soon became aware 
that the conditions were not satisfactory and decided that a 
careful consideration of policy in dealing with lay-offs was 
necessary. 

Case B. ReMring Practice Alleged ' to Favor^ Spendthrifts 

Mackenzie is a thrifty Scotch metal worker whose desire 
to provide for his future and for the education of his chil- 
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; dren has been so strong that over a period of fourteen years 

' he has rarely permitted himself such incidental luxuries as 

I “movies^’ or tobacco. At the beginning of the depression 
he was known to have cleared a mortgage on his modest 
' house, and he was known also to have about $4000 in the savings 
bank. 

John Flanagan, in almost similar circumstances, had ac- 
i cumulated almost nothing and had paid off only a small part 
I of his mortgage when a serious curtailment in the business of 
the metal company forced a lay-off of these two men and several 
others. In a few months Flanagan was in the deepest distress 
while Mackenzie was drawing on his savings even though living 
more frugally. 

Mien business picked up for this company, early in 1935, 
they could take on onl}^ a few of the metal workers doing the 
job upon which both Mackenzie and Flanagan had been en- 
; gaged. The question which arose was which of the men should 
be taken back. Because it was known that Mackenzie had 
savings while Flanagan was in debt, the latter was given the 
■ job. 

Within the committee of supervisors arranging for the re- 
hiring of men on the preferred list there was considerable dis- 
sension as to the justice or merit of this policy. One of the 
supervisors said that in rehiring Flanagan the company was 
taking it out on Mackenzie for his past sacrifice of comforts, 
and thus penalizing thrift. Another supervisor said that the 
primary consideration in rehiring should be need, and that 
ji the action taken was the right one. 

f ' 

I Case <7. Penalization of Employees Who Found, or Accepted ^ ; 

i Temporary Work ' 

When a paper company laid off a large part of its force, 
many of the men who had special skill in certain of the processes 
I involved were urged to seek odd jobs in. other concerns. They j. 
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were told, however, that they would be on the preferred list 
when business picked up. 

Many of the men who had worked for the paper company 
had long periods of ser\dce and wanted to continue working 
in that organization as soon as conditions permitted. Imme- 
diately after the lay-off some workers began to “rustle around” 
to see what they could find. A few were able to obtain Jobs, but 
most of them had to accept lower wages. In some instances the 
men did not hesitate to take menial jobs, but on the supposi- 
tion that it was a temporary matter. Other men were either 
less able, less active, or less fortunate, and stayed unemployed 
or went on relief. 

When the company was able to resume rehiring, a peculiar 
situation arose. The employment manager would look over the 
names of those who had been on the rehiring list, and wherever 
it was known that certain men had jobs elsewhere, he would hold 
their reemployment in abeyance and offer the jobs to those who 
were unemployed or on relief. Criticism was made of this by 
some supervisors on the ground that this was favoring the 
“stay-at-homes” and penalizing the better, more industrious 
and more conscientious worker for ha\dng taken a job. 

The employment manager defended his practices on the 
ground that many of the workers would resent the idea of a 
man being given a job who already had one; that in some cases 
the job which would be offered might suddenly terminate or 
might last only two or three months and the worker attracted 
away from the other job noight then feel a sense of real griev- 
ance; a,nd that it would be harder for employees out of w'ork 
to get jobs if it was known that as soon as business picked up 
m the concerns from which they had come, they would be called 
back by those concerns. 

The company has rehired some people without clearly de- 
ciding what principle should be used as a guide, and it is at sea 
as to what would be the desirable policy and procedure. 
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Case D. Do Men with Large Families Deserve Precedence? 

A company of 1000 employees has reached the point where 
it must lay off part of its force. One of the issues arising is 
whether to favor the men with large families over those with 
few dependents. 

A case in point is the issue in Department G between two 
men of equal efficiency, each earning about $24 a week when on 
regular time. Tony S., thirty-four years old, has six children; 
John W., thirty-five, has two. The oldest of Tonyas children, a 
girl, only sixteen, is shortly to go to work; it has been the hope 
of John W. that both his boys wmuld go to high school and 
perhaps college. The decision of the company, if carried out, 
would leave Tony on the job, although he has in John’s opinion 
been improvident in having so large a family. He has asked the 
company not to favor Tony, and says that if one of the two 
must be laid off, a fair decision would be at the least to let the 
two flip a coin. But the management wdshes to make the deci- 
sion on principle, and is reconsidering the ease. 

Question: 

Assume that a concern of 2000 employees in or near your home 
town had to make a lay-off of about 500 , hut with a possible prospect 
of rehiring 200 during the year. Outline the policies which you think 
should apply (1) in selecting those for lay-off, and (2) inrehiring. 
Include comment on the validity of the methods used in the cases 
presented. 


PROBLEM 39. PRESSURE FOR DISMISSAL OF 
MARRIED WOMEN 

A strong feeling has developed among unmarried girls and 
some inen, in a plant hit by the depression, that married women 
whose husbands are at work should be the first to be laid off 
Mrs sSth^^""'^ discussion about several people, particularly 

Mr. Smith and his wife are both employed by the same 

pays'him ai:: 

£d w'' department, 

h!?i ^^*®P^^arriage and then came 

back at the age of twenty-nine. She has been at work for five 

years. She earns $32 a week. On the basis of the combined 
earnings they purchased a home some years ago. Mrs Smith 
has a woman come in by the day who does most of the house- 
work gives the children their lunch when they come fri 
school and takes care of them until Mrs. Smith gets home. 

it state that 

It would be a gi'eat injustice to her to be laid off merely because 

Sovmenn not decrease unem- 
involvp a ber job; that it would 

rSod wtf t i -I? to 

of Sg ^ ^ fair standard 

and^Z It! “Then let Mr. Smith be laid off 

evt !n Z ^ continue working.” Mr. Smith says that if it 

will leaZhotp^^* expense, he 

I tM tn\ - f He .says he is 

to his job with the same priority and preference as 
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anyone else, as he has been working at the plant since he was a 
boy. 

Mrs. Smith says that if she were laid off for a few' months 
it would be bad enough, but that it would be longer than that 
and perhaps forever, since the same reason used in discharge 
would be even more potent ^vhen she desired reemployment. 
She would, at that time, be out of experience and her requests 
for reinstatement would receive less consideration. 

The local secretary of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
having heard of the plan to have all married women laid off in 
this concern, gave out a statement to the local paper stating 
that the idea was just another of the injustices heaped upon 
women; that when they get a little bit more than the average 
in position or pay, one reason or another is found to lower their 
status and undermine their independence, and that matters of 
sex and marital relations should not be a primary factor in 
matters of promotion or lay-off. She says that such a movement 
would be a blow to women’s independence and progress. 

The concern must, however, lay off about one-fifth of its 
workers. It wants to decide this issue in fairness to all con- 
cerned. 

Question: 

What should be the general policy of companies with regard to 
this question in its selection of those to be laid offf 


PROBLEM 40. POLICIES AFFECTING APPLICANTS 
FOR WORK 

An electric light and power company in an Eastern city has 
about 3000 people in its employ, about half of whom are women. 
It has chosen its personnel carefully. Nearly every year a normal 
labor turnover and other reasons make it necessary to hire 
perhaps 400 workers. Nevertheless 20,000 persons applied at 
its offices for work. 

The employment manager of this company states that a 
rough classification of these people who come to the office would 
be somewhat as follows. Perhaps one-third of the applicants 
are obviously of the type that the company feels it Wuld not 
be justified in considering at all. They fail to make even the 
preliminary impression which would make it worthwhile to go 
far into their qualifications. They may be illiterates, “floaters,” 
or have undesirable personal characteristics. They may show 
definite physical defects or give other indications that they 
would be unable to pass the concern’s physical examination. 
The manager says: **We retain those ■who become physically 
impaired while with us, but we won’t go out of our way to hire 
them. Some applicants are clearly in their age of senescence; 
others are minors under sixteen who are under the age require- 
ments of this company. 

Another third are people of the type whom a person of 
experience would intuitively reject for the organization. Some 
give evidence of low-grade personality, ability, or judgment. 
Often such applicants are entirely well-mannered, well-meaning 
citizens, but they are of low industrial quality, and many of 
them have never held a job anywhere for long. They are not 
geographical floaters, but they drift from job to job for reasons 
of temperamental or personal instability. Some are women 
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over forty-five or men over fifty whom the concern does not 
employ, but who may try to pass for much younger. 

Ill the third group of potential candidates, the major portion 
consists largely of employees who do not have the actual re- 
quirements established for positions in this concern. Some may 
have insufficient education, in view of the fact that the com- 
pany greatly prefers persons of high school education or the 
equivalent. Some are beginners applying for types of work for 
which they are inexperienced. As there are only a limited 
number of positions available for people who are seeking their 
first job or applying for entry into certain of the special occupa- 
tions of the industry, few can be offered an opportunity. Some 
of the applicants are married women with husbands at work. 
While it is the company's policy not to discharge any married 
women already employed, it does not hire them unless they are 
entirely dependent upon their own earnings. 

The result is that out of about 20,000 applicants, no more 
than perhaps 2000 or 2500 are possibilities for emplo 5 mient 
because potentially good for one job or another in the concern, 
and of these perhaps 400 would be hired. 

If one multiplies the yearly number of applicants, 20,000, 
by ten, as representing the total number of candidates who will 
apply to the concern in the next decade, it may be said that 
out of 200,000 applications for employment in the next ten 
years, 196,000 will be turned away and perhaps 4000 hired. 
This is not an abnormal instance. In greater or less degree 
business concerns throughout ' the country are faced with a 
similar situation. 

Questions: 

1, What policies and practices should the company follow in 
dealing with the various types of applicantsf 

2, What measures, of a social nature are necessary to aid. those 
applicants who find it difficult to obtain employmentf .. 


PROBLEM 41. AGENDA FOR CONFERENCE ON 
NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Early in 1934 a small group was called together privately for 
a preliminary consideration of a possible Federal law providing 
unemployment insurance. The purpose of this conference was 
to explore the general ideas of the group regarding the type of 
plan which they favored at that time, and to lay out fields of 
further study and inquiry which would permit of a more mature 
judgment on the whole matter. 

In connection with this conference an outline was prepared 
of a few of the major questions to be considered. The chief 
items in the agenda dealt with certain issues regarded as funda- 
mental, and were as follow's: 

1. A national or a Federal-state system? 

Should the plan proposed be a strictly national measure, 
such as the British unemployment insurance scheme, or should 
it be a Federal-state measure providing different spheres of 
1 esponsibility and activity for the Federal and the state govern- 
rnents? What are the main advantages of each form and its 
disadvantages? If a Federal-state measure, what should be 
the relative functions and powers of the two jurisdictions? 

2 . Tax-offset or granHn-'aidf 

^ If a Federal-state system were desired, should the participa- 
tion of the states be secured through a Federal tax on industries 
within the state, to be rebated or waived if the states lay an 
unemployment insurance purposes, or should 
the I cderal government collect the tax and then make graiits- 
m ai of lump sums to states which pass approved laws? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each of these methods? 
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3. Employer tax alone, or employee contribution m wellf 

Should the taxes levied include a tax on the wages of the 
workers, so as to put part of the load directly on them, or should 
it be non-contributory? 

4. Self-sustaining or assistance from general taxationf 

Should the employer tax or the joint taxes of employers and 
workers be put at a level which will completely meet the costs 
of. unemployment insurance, or should there be a contribution 
from general taxation in order to broaden the incidence of the 
burden? 

5. Methods of handling surplus reserves of fundsf 

If a Federal-state system of insurance is adopted, shall each 
of the states be (a) permitted to invest its own reserves as it sees 
fit, (b) be required to invest them in ways stipulated by a Fed- 
eral agency, or (c) made to deposit them with a central Federal 
agency wdiich will invest the funds in accordance with its own 
judgment? If the latter is decided upon, in what manner shall 
these reserves be handled by the Federal government? 

6. Degree of enforced standardization of the state plans? 

If a Federal-state vsystem of insurance is desired, to what 
degree should national standards be imposed as a basis for 
receipt of tax-offset or grants-in-aid? Indicate, in principle, the 
extent of diversity to be permitted with regard to: 

a. Coverage under the state acts (those who are to be in- 
cluded within the protection of unemployment insurance). 

b. Rates of contributions from employers or workers. 

e. Benefits, with special reference to possibilities tliat these 
may be so low as, to fail to be of re,al assistance .in avoiding 
destitution,, or so... liberal as to bankrupt' the funds and 
make them unavailable for those who do not, apply for 
benefits in the first few years of the.plan. .' 
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d. Eligibility for benefits, from the standpoint of conditions 
and requisites imposed upon the workers which might 
lead to industrial strife or public dissension. 

e. Administration, with reference to whether (a) enough 
funds are appropriated to make possible an eflacient opera- 
tion of the plans, and (b) enough care is taken, through 
appropriate measures, to assure impartial administration 
of insurance operations. 

Questions: 

1 , to formulate a preliminary memorandum regarding 

the points in the agenda, listing the pros and cons but arriving at a 
tentative judgment in each case as to which course or alternative 
seems, on balance, to be desirable. 

2. Compare your tentative views with the actual framework and 
terms of the Social Security Act passed in August, 1936, 

S. Compare the general terms of the state laws approve by the 
Board with the tentative conclusions arrived at in answer to item 6 
and indicate needed revisions, if any, in the Federal standards 
which the Act contained regarding such approvals. 


PROBLEM Ifi. ISSUES ■ IN DRAFTING A STATE 
PLAN OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Cme A. Exemption of Employers Who “ Guarantee 

Employment 

Several large and well-known concerns have petitioned a 
state unemployment insurance commission that they are willing 
to undertake a guarantee of employment to their workers for a 
definite period during each year, and that the state plan should 
exempt such employers from taxation required by the unem- 
ployment insurance measure. They call attention to the fact 
that in the first state act passed, that of Wisconsin, the employer 
who guaranteed forty-two w-eeks' work each year, at a stated 
rate of pay, could contract out of the plan. 

Their proposal is that the law shall exempt plans of guar- 
anteed employment in the case of concerns guaranteeing 55% of 
the employee's regular wage for fifty-two weeks a year. It is 
stipulated that financial guarantees shall be given by such con- 
cerns and that guaranteed employment plans are to be per- 
mitted only when the guarantee applies to all employees of any 
company, plant or separate department (properly defined) of 
such company/^ These employers urge that such exemption 
mir encourage the provision of steady. employment to a larger 
proportion of the staters industrial population. 

■ The exclusion of such concerns is entirely opposed by two 
members of the commission, .who assert that it w^ould iiiiderinine 
the insurance plan. One member: has prepared a memorandum 
containing the following paragraphs. . ■ 

The concem which will undertake -to guarantee., employment 
is pretty certain to be either one which is favored .by circumstances, 
such. as a public .utility, .and which already may be working, regu- 
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larly, or a concern which achieves the ability to guarantee employ- 
ment by competitive methods at the expense of other concerns. 

Obviously, if a concern introduces some invention or change 
of method which gives it an edge over competitors, or if it fiUs 
in during its slack season by producing work at cost, the regularity 
which it achieves for its employees is at the expense of irregularity 
for the rest of the industry. For that reason it should be contribut- 
ing to the damage by paying its share to the unemployment in- 
surance scheme created in order to aid in taking care of unemploy- 
ment in the state as a whole. 

Case 5. Individual Company Reserves vs. Pooled Funds 

In a state in which unemployment insurance legislation is 
being considered the members are at a deadlock over its basic 
principle. The efforts of two member employers have been di- 
rected towards having it provide what is known as individual 
company reserves, such as are provided by the Wisconsin law. 
Two other members desire instead a ^'pooled such as 
that adopted by New York. 

The proposal in the present case is that every establivshment 
in the state covered by the law is to be required to set up in- 
dividual unemployment funds. From this fund a scale of un- 
employment compensation payments will be payable to the 
employees of that establishment. If the establishment's fund 
accumulates, in spite of benefit payments to workers, to a sur- 
plus amounting to 7*1% of the annual payroll, the employer's 
contribution will be reduced, and there will be a progressive 
reduction in tax until the company's reserve amounts to 10% 
of the payroll, at wdiich time the employer will be permitted to 
cease making further payments into the fund. All of these in- 
dividual company funds will be held by a central state fund, 
but each company's reserve will remain the property of that 
particular employer, subject only to the liability for payment 
of unemployment benefits. 

The advantage of this plan, it is urged, would be that of 
giving a very great incentive to each establishment to regularize 
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its employment as far as possible, because such an achievement 
would enable an employer to pay a lower rate, or nothing at all, 
in employment taxation. The vice-president of a large manu- 
facturing company argues this point before the commission as 
follows: 

The treasurer of a company, the guardian of the exchequer, has 
a keen eye for any cash outlay which can be avoided; thus, when 
the treasurer realizes that the cash leak of contributions to the 
reserve can be reduced or stopped by regularization of employment 
in his company's manufacturing department, he will be very in- 
sistent in his demands that the sales and manufacturing depart- 
ments cooperate in stopping the leak. If an employer is able to 
regularize his employment 100%, he is then giving steady em- 
ployment and has made effective the primary purpose of the law« 
Besides, it will pay a concern to finance such efforts. 

The opponents of the individual company reserve principle 
quote among other authorities a report issued in 1934 by the 
New Hampshire Commission on Unemployment Reserves, in 
which it called attention to unemployment as a common risk 
and rejected the principle of individual company reserves. Its 
reasons included the following: 

The Wisconsin plan establishes thousands of individual com- 
pany reserves, ranging from that of the small establishment with 
as few as ten employees to that of the plant with thousands on its 
payroll. It is like having fire insurance consisting of each house- 
hold ’s own savings, or life insurance giving only what a person had 
himself contributed. The benefits available to an employee depend 
entirely on what has been accumulated as a reserve in the particular 
establishment with which he has been employed. If his linn has 
iiaci bad luck the unemployment reserve available for his protection 
; ' will also be in bad shape, thus intensifying the worker’s misfortune. 

The risks of, business are so great that' a, concern which feels 
itself extremely strong now may,- a few years later, find itself in 
a serious condition. At that time it may not be able to take care 
of its employees within the terms of the- established dienefit scale. 
It would need -■ some ^ support, from' the premiums .contributed by 
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other concerns paxticipatmg in a plan having the insurance basis 
of at least a partial pooling of contributions. 

Britain is enlightening on this point 
When the insurance law was originally projected, the industries 
which, surprisingly, had a particularly low percentage of unem 
ployment were coal mining, with 1.5%, textiles with 3% and boots 
and shoes with 3%. These industries wished to be excluded from 
the general unemployment act, and there was serious question as 
to whether their superior position from the standpoint of unem- 
ployment did not merit special schemes contracting them out of 
the general scheme. Yet these industries in a few years became 
among the most depressed of British trades and have ever since 
been a heavy drain on the unemployment funds. 


Case C. Proposals regarding Pooling of Contributions 

A commission which is studying the problem of unemploy- 
ment insurance is considering the following two alternatives, 
(1) coinplete pooling of contributions, and (2) partial pooling. 
Under the complete pooling plan each employer would pay 3% 
o is^pa 3 Toll to a state fund from which employees entitled to 
benefats would receive unemployment compensation. Under the 
p^ial poohng plan the employers would merely begin by paying 
6/o, but after several years had elapsed, would be given a “merit 
rarf;mg which would permit them to pay 2*%, 2%, U% or 
even a minimum of 1%. ’ 


To institute this “merit rating” would require that a ledger 
account be kept for each employer, to show how much of his 
contributions had been used for payment of benefits to his 
nnployees, and how much remained as a surplus to his credit, 
ihe tax rate the employer would pay would then be based on 
the relation between this surplus and his annual payroll. If this 

payroll, he would pay only 
%, nstead of 3% to the state fund; if it amounted to 12% or 

ift- On this sliding 

scale, If his surplus was less than 8% of his payroll he would, 
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however, pay the full 3%. No employer would pay less than 
1% — the partial pooling feature. 

A calculation made by the opponents of partial pooling shows 
that the lower rates some employers would pay because of 
merit rating, would probably reduce the average contributions 
from employers to about 2%, instead of 3% as under complete 
pooling, and thus reduce the funds available for the payment of 
uiiemployment compensation. To overcome this lovss, one group 
urges that “the range of contributions to be levied on employers 
should be increased to 4% or 5%, so that the total amount re- 
ceived from employers would average 3%.” Some of the advo- 
cates of merit rating have not, however, accepted this proposal 
for fear it might involve too high a tax on employers. 

Another group represented at the hearings opposed the prin- 
ciple of merit rating entirely, stating that no employer could do 
anything about unemployment. The opposite side has retorted 
by a long report on the possibilities of regularization. It sees 
advantages in a lessened tax in pro\dding a direct incentive to 
employers to stabilize their operations. 

Questions: 

1. In the light of the dtscmsions in the three caseSj decide the 
features of a model state plan with regard to the points under con’- 
sideraiion^ and explain fully why you are opposed to the alternatims 
refected. 

2. In which rcspecfe does the unemployment compensation km 
established by your home state, or another with which yon are 
familiar, and that of an adjoining state of either of these, differ 
with or conform to the standards you have favoredf Comment on 
the reasons and advisability of such differences in the illustratim 
plans you have chosen. 
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PART FOUR : THE PERSONAL ENVIRONMENT 

I. SUPEEVISION AND DISCIPLINE 
Problem 43. Efficiency to the Capacity of 

It Actions of Minor Executives 

Disciplinary Problems 

46. The Place of “ Paternalism ” in Industry 

■ 6'ee also: 


Problem 34, Case A. Companij Supervision over Leisure Time 
Problem- 3S Case F. Management Policy Following an Accident 
Problem M. Retaining the MUdle-Aged Worker in Employment 


I.I. Fellow Workers 
Problem 47. Friction among Fellow Workers 

See also: 

Problem 54 . Majority vs. Proportional Ride 
I robleni 60. J urisdictional Claims and Disputes 
Problem 62. The Closed Shop and the Check-off 

III. Suggestions and Grievances 
Problem 48. Eliciting Suggestions from Employees 
m. Discovering and Adjusting Grievances 

Sec also: 

Problem 50. Membership and. Business of Employee Representa- 

tion Plans 

Problem 6S. Employee Discharges under Union Agreements 
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PROBLEM 48. EELATION OF EMPLOYEE EFFI- 
CIENCY TO THE CAPACITY OF SUPERVISORS 


The home office of an insurance company employs several 
thousand clerical workers. Of these, approximately 1000, di- 
vided” into twenty-two sections doing identical work, perform 
the routine of issuing policies, taking care of lapses, revising 
old policies, and providing for transfers of policies. Practically 
all of these 1000 employees are girls. 

In 1933, this whole group had been under the uniform, 
consistent management of a high-grade executive for almost 
two decades. The informant asserts that every detail of the 
work had been completely studied to reduce unnecessary rou- 
tine. Conditions had, so far as possible, been standardized, and 
production standards had been set. A continuous interest had 
been maintained in possibilities of improvement. The result 
was that the management had come to believe, apparently with 
good reason, that further gains in these twenty-two sections 
were to be sought, not in further systemizatioii from the top, 
but in certain intangible personnel factors. 

Early that year a new plan providing for group incentives 
tO' the twenty-tw’-o sections was inaugurated. Briefly, the plan 
was as follows: First, .costs of the various sections for the 
previous, twelve months we.re carefully computed. Each sec- 
tion was then offered a group bonus of 50% of the savings it' 
could effect over the cost of that year as a base. All membe.i*s 
of .a se'Ction, including the 'supervisor, were to share in these 
savings rnonthly on the simple basis of salaries. Individual 
salary increases were to be given as heretofore, in accordance' 
with established company policies, and were to be unrelated to, 
and unaffected by the group bonus offer. The,refore employees' 
had nothing to 'lose,by hhe ,iiew plan, but could gain an, additional. 
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increase in salary commensurate with their group showW 
There was no competitive feature among the sections, the 
bogey being each section’s own record for 1932. 


At the end of 1933 every section had made some improve- 
ment. But there was a large spread in the results. The lo^vp^i 

savmg was 2%, the highest 12%, and several were around a 
modal point of 8%. When these results were published, the un- 
favorable comparison for many sections naturally raised the 
question of whether a more uniform high improvement could be 
obtamed. It caused much discussion. 


Some supervisors whose sections had shown small reduc- 
tions m costs took the position that they already had such a 
near-perfect condition of morale and efficiency that very slight 
improvement could be expected at best, and that therefore the 
higher bonus earned by some other departments was an unjust 
reward for p^t inefficiency. Another group of supervisors ex- 
plained the disparity by pointing to differences in working condi- 
tions, or to an inherently poorer grade of employees. A super- 
visor would say; “Oh, yes, if I had Section X and its group I 
could have made just as good a showing or better. But Super- 
visor X should try a hand with the green hands and numbskulls 

m my department and we’d see how much of a bonus there 
would be! ’ 


To meet these criticisms the general management of this 
ffivismn, early in 1934, shifted practically all the section head.s 
to dffierent sections, with the general aim of putting those who 
had been in charge of above-the-average bonus groups into those 
of less-than-the-average sections. The hope was to obtain a 
nrst demonstration as to whether differences in results were 
related primarily to differences in management or to differences 
in conditions. At the beginning of 1935 the range of progress 
was again compared. 


1 ,- comparison the lowest samng was 6%, the 

M Scneral plane of comparison had been raised. 
i>ut the striking fact was that, in progress made, the order of the 
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supervisors remained practically the same. The previous lead- 
ers were still the leaders; the laggards were still the laggards. 
Changes in relative order were limited to three cases of super- 
visors who had moved a step or two. 

Allegations of supervisors not near the top continued as 
before, however, with assertions that the changes made had 
benefited some supervisors and handicapped others. The old 
complaint recurred, ^^If supervisor Y had my section, . . 
Hence, early in 1935 the management met the situation a third 
time by shifting, by lot, twenty of the twenty-two supervisors. 
Although they were thus reassigned by chance, the listing at the 
end of the year showed the surprising result that in progress 
made the same general order of supervisors again prevailed. 

Further analysis revealed certain other significant facts. 
Thus, a weighted record of errors applied to 1935 and 1936 
earning records showed perfect correlation between the stand- 
ing of the accuracy record of the work under a supervisor and 
the standing on the earning record. This suggested that better 
quality as well as greater quantity was being obtained from the 
supervisors and groups earning the highest bonuses. 

The records of these three years are now regarded by certain 
executives of the company as proof that the differences in the 
costs— and therefore in the efficiency- — of these sections con- 
stitute differences in the level of executive leadership of the 
supervisors. The question therefore before them is how this con- 
clusion may be used for the practical purposes of the concern. 

. Questions: 

: , ' I. What characteristics of an employer or supewising cxecU'- 
tm play a significant part in the degree of cooperation, md effi- 
ciency obtainable from worker sf Illustrate by examples drawn if 
possible from personal experience or ohsermtion. 

2. How may a concern faced with the situation, here', revealed 
put the knowledge gained to practical use in improping , the super- 
vision of the working graupsf : ' ■ 


PROBLEM 41 COMPLAINTS REGARDING ACTIONS 
OF MINOR EXECUTIVES 


Case i.. A Mean and Temperamental Section Head 

One of the men working in the filing room of a clerical con- 
cern went into the assistant secretary's office in a mood of defi- 
ant exasperation to complain about the chief of his department. 
He said that his section head was always grouchy; that he 
issued contradictory orders; that he would tell his subordinates 
how to handle certain papers and later, when some issue arose 
that showed the papers had been handled wrongly or might 
have been handled differently, denied that he had authorised 
such procedure; that he wa^ so difficult to deal with that it was 
impossible to cooperate, with him; and that he would ^^bawl 
out'" his subordinates even when they had acted in accordance 
with his instructions. The employee stated further that he was 
speaking for the other twelve men in the department as well as 
himself, and felt that something should be done about, the 
situation. 

Case B. Prejudices . and Favoritism Shown by Foremen 

L In a mid-West flour company the majority of the fore- 
men are native-born Americans, while most of the workers 
are foreign born. The former have developed an attitude that 
*Hhis country should be kept for Americans, and they show 
this by limiting the foreign-born workers to lower positions. 
While a worker who is 'American born, Irish, or Canadian, is 
treated on a man-to-man. basis, foreign-born workers of other 
lands may be shown disdain and made to feel inferior. 

This attitude has’ made it harder for a Swedish worker, for 
example, to obtain ' promotion than for ' one who is American 
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born. One complains that while he has been in the plant for 
fifteen years, a youngster with less than five years^ experience 
has just been recommended for promotion. He asserts that 
unless a Swedish worker is especially good the American fore- 
man will not recommend him for promotion. 

While there is some question as to how much these grievances 
are justified, the fact remains that various workers at the plant 
are resentful of the company because of the impressions created 
by the foremen. 

2. The boss weaver in a mill does all the hiring, discharging^ 
and laying off in his department. Such lay-offs come usually 
during the sample season, which occurs twice a year and at 
which time only a few weavers are kept to run off the samples. 
The workers say (in private) that extreme favoritism is shown; 
that often the boss weaver keeps his friends and relatives at 
work and lays off men who have served the companj^ longer. 
The management hears few of these complaints. Workers say 
that there are so many other weavers out of jobs and looking 
for work all the time that if they acted in a way which put them 
“in wrong with the boss, they might not be taken back when 
work was available. 

Case C. Wrong Handling of the Inefficient Worker 

L A girl employee was transferred from her regular opera- 
tion to a new one which consisted of cutting two crosswise slits- 
on the top of a very small round nut of about a quarter of an 
inch Gircumfereiice. After a day the girl became adept at the 
Job and was able to produce about 350 pieces an hour and after 
another day at the job, 400. But the required amount asked 
by her gang, boss was 500, and, she reported that she could -not 
reach this requirement. The boss, insisted that she , could raise 
her, production,, if she wanted to, and that she, was holding .back 
purposely because, she wanted her old job back. ' Her ,,ii.ame 
was reported to the foreman, as being one of those' .who. refused 
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to meet production requirements. The foreman called her down 
and told her w'hat he thought of her. 

The girl, being of a nervous nature, became upset and was 
unable to do anything for the rest of the day. After this occur 
rence her production decreased in quality and quantity The 
other ^rls in the department spoke of her as an example' of 

wbat thanks the company gives to a good worker.” 

2. In a lens factory an employee of long service, Polish 
forty years of age, an expert in his semi-skilled work, had an 
altercation with his foreman. It arose when the night shift 
was discontinued and he was transferred to the day shift to 
pve hun employment. It was a combination job, comprising 
two kinds of operations, gnnding and polishing, with not enough 
of either task to occupy full time. 

This man worked hard all day for several days, went home 
exhausted, and was so upset that he could not sleep His 
quality was poor, although he is an expert at either opemtion. 
His wages went down. His foreman, himself unable to avoid 
criticism, called this man a rough epithet. The man’s pride 
was touched, but he controlled himself and said, “Mister I 
have a family, but I will never take that from you again.” ' 

He then reported his inability to do this work to the fore- 
man s superintendent, said the foreman was hard to deal with 
and asked a transfer, in the presence of his foreman. No satis- 
factory decision was given, because the department had been 
curtaihng and other jobs were not available. He then told both 
men he was going to take the matter up with the personnel 
irec 01 . le oreman asked him not to. A few days later he 
Jd report the story to the personnel director, in tears as he 
did so, and begged a transfer, when in fact there was at the time 
no ciiauce for a transfer. 

Case D. Foreman’s Complaint of Impaired Authority 

In the tailor shop of a department store there is an Italian 
tailor who had trouble with his foreman, and quit. But he 
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was such' an unusually good worker that the factory manager 
brought him back to work. He had supposed that all the trou- 
ble would be over, but very soon Tony began to have^ argu- 
ments with his foreman again. 

The workers soon learned the Italian’s story, whereupon 
the manager went up in their esteem and the foreman lost 
prestige. Ihe foreman wants to get Tony dismissed in order to 
show the men that it does not pay in the long run to flout his 
authority. He asks, “How can I keep discipline, maintain 
production, and preserve order if the manager gets tender- 
hearted and will not back me up?” 

Questions: 

1. l/i'hat can be done to improve the capacities of minor execu- 
tives and petty bosses in leadership and human relations with 
subordinates^ Make a topical outline of the suggested program. 

2. hat should be done by the higher officials in cases when the 
issues put directly up to them may require ruling against a lower 
exeadivef Apply your answer to Case B. 

S. What method or machinery for registering grievances 
against immediate superiors might be established which would 
effectively give managements a realization of conditions to be cor- 
rected? Illustrate by application to some of the cases presented. 


PROBLEM 45. HANDLING 'OF DISCIPLINARY * 
PROBLEMS 

Case A. Carelessness and Costly Mistakes 

LA Polish worker in a metal plant has used the wrong size 
of iron wire in making up an order. There is no question as to 
who made the error. The work in the machine as well as the 
order tag were both evidence of it. His excuse is that he made a 
mistake in reading the gauge. But the result is that he has made 
a product for which there is no order or sale, and at the same 
time a customer has been put to great inconvenience. 

He has been with the concern for nineteen years. He is 
forty-four years old, and has four children. His employment 
record is good, except that he occasionally gets careless and his 
poor work at those times has sometimes been costly. A year 
ago he had been reported for a similar difficulty over poor work. 

2. Splicing cables in telephone company work is not a diffi- 
cult or complex job, but occasionally faulty splices, called 
“ splits are made. The men are fined for this. Some workmen 
make almost no splits; others make them more frequently, A 
spokesman for a group which had made several splits pointed 
out that the orange and red wires looked somewhat alike in the 
dark of the manholes and that the error might be caused by a 
hurry job due to an emergency. 

Case B. Inattention to Duty 

Four workers employed at the end section of a large steel 
plant are caught playing cards during working hours. They 
iiad been known as good workers, and such a practice in the 
plant had not been observed within the three years that the 
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present foreman had been in charge. This is distinctly against 
rules. 

In another section a man is found sleeping on the job. This is 
his third offense for this. He has. been with the firm a year and 
a half, and his work and record otherwise have been good. 

Case C. Employees Who Drink 

L A worker who is a narrow gauge engineer in a metal, plant 
comes to work one morning drunk.' It is his first offense. 

2. A power engineer was reported to be drinking during 
.•working hours.. He has been with the concern seven years. 
He .has a family to support.' The superintendent reprimanded 
him, but made a note of it and two or three ti.m.es within that 
month w'ent by the boiler room with the secret intention of 
chec.king on this man^s- habto. To his surprise this last visit 
coincided exactly wdth the time w^hen the man "was taking a swig. 

Case D, Dishonesty and Questionable Practices 

1. An old and presumably loyal -worker is seen secreting a 
small electric motor worth $22 under his coat. This is tele- 
phoned to the doorman, wLo stops him and, after an altercation, 
.fo.rces the m.an to admit he was taking it -out. He gives .a iame 
excuse, but .it is obvious that' he was. stealing it. 

2. In the press room of a factory a schedule of piece-work 
prices was posted two years ago. The manageme,ri.t has sud- 
denly discovered that the men have not been basi.tig their time 
slief‘t'.s OD. the rate schedule. Nearly every job has of late been 
listed on their sheets as one. or two ■ cents higher than the rates 
on the posted schedule. 

'. The men maintain' that verbal ..changes had been reported 
to them in regard to .the rates. It appears' that whenever a 
pressman, changed, his dies'' for a', new .operation,. he wo-uld in- 
quire of his neighbor "what 'the' rate was on the particular Job. 
In this way a common scale had "developed among the workers. 
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quite different from the authentic one of the management. 
The time sheets of the men had been looked over daily by the 
foreman of the department and then were turned in to the cost 
accounting and payroll divisions. Apparently this foreman aided 
the men by making his examination casual For a year this 
error passed by unnoticed, when suddenly the management 
called to the workers^ attention the fact that they had been paid 
for work on a false basis. 

Case E. Excessive Tardiness 

In an ofSce which has grown to 350 employees, there are per- 
haps thirty employees daily vrho arrive too late in the morning 
to start work promptly at 9 a.m, A check-up made on different 
days showed that of those involved in tardinevss about half 
arrived after 8:55 and before 9, requiring usually ten minutes 
or so to get adjusted, and that the rest arrived after 9 a.m. 

The manager first notified the various section heads that 
this should be stopped. But each section head acted in accord- 
ance with his own ideas and practices, so that in some depart- 
ments there was considerable severity and in others there were 
incidents impairing morale. 

The company is now interested in establishing company- 
wide policies and methods which will maintain discipline without 
creating resentment. 

Question: 

In each case indicate what would seem the appropriate action 
to be takenj explaining the assumptions arhd principles upon which 
it is based. 


PROBLEM Ifi. THE PLACE OF PATERNALISM 

IN INDUSTRY 


Cam A, Intrusion in Medical Matters 

1. A company with many foreign-born employees has found 
that ill-health has been a persistent factor in the amount of 
absence, in listless work, and in labor turnover. Considerable 
attention has been given to matters of health in the plant, but 
much of this has been nullified by the home environment and 
traditions of the employees. 

Two extreme examples are the following. Margaret L., one 
of the 3 ^ounger girls doing a skilled operation, had a slight at- 
tack of throat trouble and fever. The doctor advised a gargle 
and some medicine, and sent her home. When she had not re- 
turned after several days, an inquiry was made through fellow 
workers, and it was found that her mother, an illiterate Hun- 
garian woman, had not allowed her to use the doctor^s medi- 
cines. For her fever, she gave her some kerosene to drink, and 
for her throat she tied a herring around her neck. Because of 
this foolishness Margaret became worse and lost ten days from 
.work instead of one or two. 

The second instance is that of John T., a Bohemian boy 
who gashed his arm. . On' investigation it was found that his 
mother had insisted on her own pet remedy, a mixture of wet 
bread and onion and soap, to be applied to. the fresh woiincL It 
became infected, and this .home Treatment nearly cost John 
his arm. 

The manager and the . company doctor cite these cases to 
illustrate the range of misconception uf health problems. They 
believe that the concern: ■ cannot, -secure . maximum efldency 
unless it counteracts the .home.- environment of its own eni- 
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ployees. They urge, among other steps, the employment of a 
nurse for home visiting work to teach new habits of living. 
The legal adviser of the company, who is also a large stock- 
holder, is doubtful as to the wisdom of this step. He has heard 
a good deal of criticism of ^^welfare work^' as being an unwar- 
ranted interference with the private life of the employee and 
as an autocratic intrusion into the home. His objections are 
temporarily holding up the plan. 

2. A financial institution has newly established the practice 
that, when an employee has been out ill for two weeks or more, 
a physical examination is given before he is allowed to go back 
to work. It w^as intended chiefly to avoid epidemics of commu- 
nicable diseases. But such examinations have exposed the need 
for dental work and for treatment for other easily remediable 
defects, and revealed heart trouble, progressive diabetes condi- 
tions, and similar serious ailments. The ad\dce then given by 
physicians is often disregarded, whereas more drastic action 
would force the workers to consider measures that would pro- 
long their lives. The company is considering how^ much authori- 
tative pressure, even though disguised and sugar-coated, it 
should permit its medical director, who has raised the question. 
One executive is opposed to action which reaches beyond mere 
advice. 

Case B. Participation in Contributory Insurance 

A factory has established a contributory group insurance 
plan and is anxious to interest its employees in it. The plan is 
so liberal that it may be termed a gilt-edged proposition. It is 
also free from any strings.’^ It makes it possible for people to 
get insurance without a physical examination. The company 
has issued a brief leaflet clearly explaining the terms, but the 
response has been slight. The plan has been carefully prepared 
from an actuarial standpoint, and while the company pays a 
large part of the premium, the calculations have been based on 
having a very high proportion of the eligible employees par- 
ticipate in the scheme. If they should not do so, the plan would 
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have to be clianged. Without such a plan the concern would 
later be. faced with the destitution of the families of employees 
who had not been wise enough to join the plan adopted In their 
interest. 

Present indications are that if nothing more is done than the 
issuance of the explanator}?^ leaflet, only a small proportion of 
those eligible will accept the provisions of the plan. This is 
because the younger men and women do not customarily give' 
much thought to their future. They are more likely to be reluc- 
tant to make the present expenditures than to foresee the 
future need. 

Case C. Stipervision over Personal Finances 

1. From time to time employees of a textile company get 
themselves involved in installment expenditures that seem bur- 
denso;me and unwise. The company is made a party to it the 
fact that if the employee is unable to meet his payments, an 
assignment of salary is sometimes forced the creditor. 

The kind of situation to be dealt with is illustrated by that of 
Jones, an employee, ’who on $22 a week is supporting a wife and 
three children. He has been induced to buy a second-hand car 
costing ill all $400, on the installment plan, under a scheme of 
financing that would involve a regular deduction from his salary 
ill behalf of the automobile agency. 

. , There is a possibility that there might be a wage reduction in 
the plant which would reduce the employee's income. ' Aside 
from this, his supervisor and the emplo 3 maeiit manager feel that 
thc3 employee is making a mistake in taking on the obligation. 
Jones, however, has been quite elated over the idea of 'having 
tlie car and has talked about it to all his'friends. He will hate to 
back down after all this publicity. If the 'company does .not sign 
the authorization, he is of course .free to go to' a small loan 
agency. 

2, A concern .has been maintaining a group insurance plan, 
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to wMcli the employees also contribute, which gives the rela- 
tives of employees from $500 to $2500 on the death of the 
worker. One unlooked for result has been that various ^4imeral 
parlors exploit the relatives during their extreme grief by in- 
ducing them to have elaborate funerals, or to buy expensive 
caskets, and thus to dissipate a disproportionate share of the 
funds which would otherwise go to the support of the depend- 
ents. The officials are considering what steps the company 
would be justified in taking to minimize such expenditures. 

Case D. Outside Worries of the Employee 

A gas company put in as its local branch manager in a sub- 
urban office, at a salary of $2500, a young man whose wife^s 
tastes tend toward extravagance. The result is that he is always 
owing a large number of the merchants in town more money 
than he can pay. For the manager himself to have unpaid bills 
puts him at somewhat of a disadvantage in settling accounts of 
unpaid bills which local merchants owe to the company. The 
question before the concern is how far it is justified in reviewing 
the ways of living of this employee and advising him in family 
budget management. 

Questions: 

1, Presefii the pros and cons of having industry engage in ths 
types of activities here considered, 

2, What action should be taken in each of the concrete instances 
described? Suggest procedures by which the company involved would 
be least open to the chaise of paternalism if it does decide to act in 
these cases. 


PROBLEM 47. FRICTION AMONG FELLOW WORKERS 


Case A. Office Workers vs. Factory Workers 

The m,ana.ger of a concern having about 200 office workers 
and about 900 factory employees has observed a certain aloof- 
ness in the relationship of the two groups. The employees in 
the offi.ce seem, to regard themselves as a different class. They 
do not with the others in the factory^ and tlie.y make 

the factory workers feel inferior. This is true not only?* of the 
girls but also of ma..ny of the men. It is noticeable particularly 
in the dining room and recreation hall, during lunch hour, when 
as a whole, office employees seem always to be in the company 
of one another, and the factory workers are likewise by them- 
selves. The exclusiveness of the office employees arouses resent- 
ment among the factory employees and creates a poor plant 
morale. 

Case B. Prejudice of Workers against Foreign Born 

On a terminal grain elevator there are sixteen foreign-born 
workers and some thirty-five native-born. The foreign-bom 
are- all Lithuanians, who are either recent immigrants or still 
accustomed to speak among ’themselves in a foreign, language 
and observe foreign ways. It happens that they are doing work 
which involves getting into the -actual ear of grain, and gnidiiig 
the tuitomatic grain shovels w.hi-ch clean out the cars. Tlie \\’‘ork 
is and tends to make the men hot and di,rty. 

The company recently provided a welfare room in which the 
men eat the iiooii-day m.eals. It soon found out, however, that 
the two groups tended to form in opposite, corners, of the room, 
and, as a result, .a -latent feeling of animosity' has exhibited itself. 
The native employees- , do, not. like the way^s^ of- the -Lithuanians 
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and complain of the smell of garlic^ which is asserted to be a 
favorite seasoning used in their food. The foreign employees on 
their part speak their own language and always seem to sep- 
arate themselves from the others. 

One solution suggested is the installation of another welfare 
room. The chief problem here is how to do this without acknowl- 
edging that there really is any friction between the groups and 
that the management is trying to stop it. If the foreign employ- 
ees really believe there is hard feeling against them, the act of 
putting them in a separate welfare room would probably in- 
tensify it. 

Case C. Prejudice on Racial Grounds 

A factory in southern Pennsylvania, with an office staff of 
eighty people, has always used white workers but has come to 
the conclusion that Negroes available in the community and 
elsewhere should be given an opportunity in the plant. 

This conclusion has been reached several times before, but 
the factory w'as troubled with regard to possible friction arising 
from the following sources: 

1. Resentment of the white employees against the company for 
introducing colored help. 

2. Hostility of the white workers against the colored workers, 
showing itself in boycotts and non-cooperation. 

3. Trouble that might arise from objections of white workers against 
the use of the same washroom facilities and lunchroom. 

4. The probable prejudice of the clerical and technical workers in 
the laboratory against having Negro typists, stenographers, 
cost clerks, or technicians, leading to the loss of such white 
employees. 

5. The complexity of the situation which may arise when some 
Negro may show unusual merit, making him eligible for appoint- 
ment to a supervisory position over white employees who are 
adverse to working under him. 
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NeverthelesSj the concern has decided to, go ahead, if it can, 
with this plan of introducing Negroes into the plant. It wants 
to work out a careful procedure so that the friction will be at a 
iiiiiiimum. 

n 

Case D. Labor Uaion Contract Involving Discharge of 
Negro Craftsmen 

Various surveys have shown that Negroes are barred na- 
tionally from a few unions through written rule or well estab- 
lished practice^ while in many other cases where unions have no 
national policies of this sort, a bar is put up by the local rule 
or practice of' the local union. That such discriiiiiiiat,ion is 
not limited to any part of the country may be illustrated by 
the following complaint which appeared in .the newspapers on 
October 18, 1936. 

,Aii electrical equipment company in New York had been 
employing twenty-five Negro elect.ricai workers, for i>eriods 
ranging up to ten years. In May, 1936, the company was forced 
to accept a closed shop contract with the local branch of the 
Iiiternatioiiai Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, a union char- 
tered by the A.F. of L. ; Under the contract the employer could 
hire only union members. .He stated that he was anxious. to con- 
tinue the employment of the Negro 'workers, but he could not 
•do so unless they were, permitted to become members of the 
union.. Since, ho'wever, they did not have iinio,ii cards, .lie waS' 
forced to dismiss' them, all. 

Tliese Negroes charged that the reason for their inability to 
ol)tain union membership was- the refusal of the niiton to admit 
one of their race. Furthermore, they asserted when tlic^y tr,ied to 
make the best of it and sought employment in other plants, they 
had found that, in the process of 'unionization, these plants had 
been forced to drop them because they did not have union cards. 
They stated that while they were native Americans many of the 
white men who .had replaced them' were either foreign-born or 
aliens. 
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A few of these Negroes have employed an attorney to see 
what legal remedies are available. The executive director of 
the New York Urban League, an organization interested in the 
welfare of Negroes in the city, is considering the question as to 
whether they should start a legal action to compel the union to 
enroll the Negro employees whom the electrical equipment cor- 
poration was forced to let out when it signed the union contract. 

See also: 

Problem 62j Case E, A Tacit Closed Shop Affecting Negroes 

Questions: 

1. Whaiare the general policies applicable to Cases A and B' 
and the additional special measures to be attempted in each? 

2. Outline in detail a plan and procedure likely to obtain the 
maximum acquiescence of the white workers in the change to be 
instituted in Case C. 

S. If Negroes in Case D were in fact unable to obtain employ^ 
ment because of a closed shop contract with a union which did not 
admit workers of their race, what possible remedies could be effected 
through legal or other action taken in their behalf f 


PROBLERi 4S^ ELICITING SUGGESTIONS FROM 

EMPLOYEES 

Case A. A Written Suggestion System 

A concern mamifactiiring stationery and paper novelties 
desires to instail a suggestion system enabling its 800 employees 
to submit ideas of value to the business. It previously had a 
suggestion system in force which consisted of three big boxes in 
prominent places in the factory, signs that siigge>stions might be 
deposited, and the posting of notices on the bulletin board giving 
five prizes a mdhth, ranging from $5 to $25. The plan had a 
little vogue at first, but soon fell into disuse. 

A new manager desires that suggestions from employees be 
forthcoming more frequently and continuously. On investigat* 
iiig the difficulties in the way of the use of the suggestion system, 
he finds that one of the most general obstacles is the resent- 
ment of foremen and section heads when an employee suggests 
a desirable improvement which should have been thought of by 
the foremen themselves. Another obstacle found is the fact 
that many employees who have good ideas may not be able to 
express themselves clearly and do .not have the facilities for 
submitting charts, graphs, or blueprints. One supervisor stated 
that he fears that a suggestion system may give occasion for 
friction a, rising because employees- may have an exaggerated or . 
distorted picture of the usefulness of their suggestion.s, and wlaen, 
these are not adopted, may feel that the firm is bacfavard, iiii-'. 
appreciative, or unfair. 

Case B. Soliciting Oral Suggestions 

A laundry has been taken over.hy- three new ommers. Sev- 
enty people are employed,' the large majority being women. 

. im 
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The management desires to find out from the workers more 
efficient ways of doing work, and whether these workers are 
in any way dissatisfied with the way they are being treated. 

In accordance with a plan adopted, each worker has been 
called into the office alone and quizzed by the managers and the 
owners of the plant. This has been done at those times when the 
management found itself free. The interview was conducted 
along informal lines. The worker was informed of the purpose of 
the questioning and was asked to be frank and specific in his 
replies. The management asked questions relating to schedul- 
ing, routing, quality of the work, difficulties that were had with 
the machines or equipment, such as the irons, criticisms of the 
raw materials used, such as starch, soap, or bluing, and whether 
or not the workers had difficulty in doing clothes made up of 
different kinds of goods. 

During these interviews most workers seemed bashful and 
reticent in answering the questions. They replied as briefly as 
they could, and by ^^yes’^ or ‘^no.’^ The management found 
they could not make the workers talk on any trouble being ex- 
perienced in their work. Most of the workers said that they 
hadn’t thought of any trouble that they had in the plant. As a 
whole, according to the management, the procedure was a failure 
from the standpoint of eliciting worth-while aid from the em- 
ployees. The owners are not discouraged, however, as they be- 
lieve that the fault is probably their own. 

Questions: 

1. Outline the human and organizational factors explaining the 
difficulties encountered in obtaining suggestions from employees 
by the methods used in these cases. 

2. Present the essentials of a plan for obtaining suggestions 
which should be successful in most concerns j with special attention 
to phases of its administration which are important ' in its success. 



PROBLEM 49, DISCOVERING AND ADJUSTING 

GRIEVANCES 

Case A, E^ectiveness of Manager's Open-Door Policy 

1. The New York office of a surety company of 140 clerical 
workers is under the charge of a treasurer who is general office 
iiiaiiager. He states that the door of his office is open to any 
employee who has a grievance. He offers as proof of the fine 
treatiiieiit afforded that not more than one or two employees 
ever complain to him in a year. He is certain that his concern, 
has good morale and he regards the open door poliej^ as sue- 
ce,asfuL 

2. The executives of a manufacturing company employing 
420 people state that they have always encouraged open dis- 
cussion of grievances by their employees, on the theory that 
there will be practically no labor friction as long as everything is 
open and aboveboard. The company finds, howevei’j that the 
men do not avail themselves of this privilege as fully as they 
should. In some cases, more frequently among the foreign born, 
men leave without giving the concern an opportunity for such 
discussion or without even giving a reason. A worker some- 
times suddenly throws down his tools and quits, for no cause 
whatsoever as far as the superintendent or the foreman knows* 
He regards the open-door policy as unsuccessful. 

Cme B, Ftmetions of an Employment Manager 

A food products company -which had a great deal of friction 
with employees finally found the solution, it is stated, in the 
appointment of one of its- chemists . as ■ employment manager. 
The latter has' given up chemical wwk and has developed the 
confiderice of , the mwkers to the point, that anyone entering his 
office, which is conveniently located and always open, may feel 
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sure of friendly reception and fair advice. If the employee's 
cause seems right to the employment manager, the latter will 
^/go to the mat^' for him even to the point of taking his defense 
against other executives, and it is also stated that if the em- 
ployee is wrong, the discussion can be frank with no after effect 
or prejudice. A visitor to the office gets the impression that 
employees feel at ease with the employment manager and that 
they are inclined to bring their grievances to him. 

Case C. An Open Survey of Employees’ Views 

An electric company appointed five interviewers from the 
supervisory group to approach employees and ask them to ex- 
press their comments relative to the things they like and the 
things they dislike in their working environment. Women were 
selected to interview women and men to interview men. The 
interview^ers were instructed not to interview employees whom 
they knew, since acquaintanceship might mfluence the com- 
ments. The whole procedure was aboveboard, and the employee 
was given absolute freedom to express himself frankly. 

If the employee’s place of work afforded a chance for con- 
fidential conversation, the interview’'er talked with him there; if 
not, they moved to an appropriate location. The interviewer 
explained the program to the employee in some detail and asked 
him if he cared to express his views. As the latter talked, the 
interviewer made rather complete notes or took his comments 
verbatim, depending upon the speed with which the employee 
formulated and expressed his thoughts. If the employee evi- 
denced a wdllingness to talk, but was at a loss for something to 
say, the interviewer encouraged him with questions. The em- 
ployee was assured that his name would not appear in any record 
of the interview, and that it would be summariised along with 
other reports for general company use. 

Case D. Secret * ^ Information Representatives ” 

1. The management of a textile company; has a system in 
operation designed to keep it constantly, informed, on iiow the. 
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\ , workers feel about conditions in the plant. The company has 

^^information representatives” recruited from am,ong the work- 
" iiierij who have been in the plant for some time. They are located 
coiiveiiieiitlj^ throughout the company and^ for a secret addi- 
} tion to their pay, obtain information that is desired concerning 

f the reactions of the 1800 male employees. These agents asso- 
; date with the workers, whose grievances, thus freely expressed 

I and secretly communicated, give the concern suggestions for 
improving conditions and removing cause for complaint. 

I , 2. A concern is considering the employment of men from an 

agencj^, called the Smith Industrial Service, to keep it infomied 
of chronic troublemakers and radical agitators. The men hired 
i are private detectives wiio apply for work to tlie personnel de- 

, partriient in the same manner as other employees. They asso- 

.ciate with the other 'workers and often go to their parties. Tlie 
I management is kept in touch wdth labor conditions. This, the 

: Smith Service says, allow’s the company to correct unsatisfac- 

tory conditions before they cause much trouble. 

Questions: 

' 1. Analyze the possibilities and the Umitatmis of obtaining 

knowledge of the grievances and desires of employees through each 
i of the methods indicaiedy pointing out the special diffimUies or 

I ; dangers which these may involve, 

I ■ B, Propose prificiples and methods for adjusting griemnces^ 

I , „ which tmidd appear to have feWy if any y of the defects noted abomy 

.1 .. . and indicate with some detail how your suggestiom would be applied. 
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PAIT FI¥E: GROUP RELATIONS, UNIONS, AND LABOR 

LAW 

I. Employee Representation and Company Unions 

Problem Membership and Business of Employee Representa- 
tion Plans 

SI. Degree to Which Employer May Favor Company 
Unions 

IL Establishment of Relations with Unions 

Problem 52. What Constitutes Recognition’^ and Collective Bar- 
gaining? 

63. Ascertaining Workers’ Choice of Orgamzations 

64. Majority vs. Proportional Rule 

III. Unfair Tactics in Organization Campaigns 

Problem 66. Practices in Combatting Unions 

66. Nature of ‘‘Interference” with Union Campaigns 
6T. Lay-oiSs and Dismissals for Union Activity 

68. Disputed Fairness and Legality of Certain Types of 

Strikes, Boycotts, and Picketing 

IV. Structure of Unions 

Problem 69. Democracy in Labor Unions 

69. Jurisdictional Claims and Disputes 

61. Some Hard Questions for Industrial Unionists 

, V. Phases of Operation of Collective Conteacib 
Probiem 62. The Closed Shop and the Check-Off 

Smake: 

Problem 47, Ome D. Labor Unimi Conirmt Invoking Discharge of : 
Megro Craftsmen 

, 63. Employee Discharges under Union Agreements I 
64. Administration of Union Wage Agreements 

(Contiaued on next page) 
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Problem 65. Attadts upon ITnion Wage PoKdes 

8ee also: 


Problem S, Case B. A XJnMs Elimination ofWaoe Cow'nprr 

AoM- S. in Wv Nrnmtiom Compaq. 
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66. Disputed Value Of Unions in Production 

ProbSu^'n®’ Law 

Problem 67. Reemployment of Strikers after Strikes 

68. Legal Remedies for Labor Union Abuses 

70 of Labor Disputes 

70. Proposals to Regulate Unions 


PROBLFjIM 50. MEMBERSHIP MfD BUSINESS' ,OF 

, 'employee representation plans 

Case A. Who Should Participate in Voting 

Should executives be iiieluded in an eniplo^^ee representa- 
tion plan? An industrial relations manager of a public utility 
asks for guidance concerning a decision which the concern ncxnls 
to make. He states : 

Two years ago when the employee representation pla'ii was 
written,, it was prepared in two sections, the &st being a coiistit'ii- 
tion prepared by the employees themselves. Under Article V'., 
'“Qualification of Voter the plan states that any regular employee 
of the company shall be entitled to vote. 

In the agreement between the company and the employee conn- 
c;il in which a special committee of the management shared, it was 
stipulated among other things that there should be “regular joint 
monthly conferences of the Employee Council Conference Com- 
mittee and not more than an equal number of appointed man- 
agement representatives for the presentation, discussion, and set- 
tlement of matters coming within the scope of the employee 
'representation plan.” It was also stipulated that there should 
' be regular joint conferences of the departmental cou,iici!s witli the 
respective department heads.” ' 

We made a point of not interfering with the plan as jirepared 
by the employees themselves. When the final co|w of this plan was 
presented to us w^e objected' to Article V. It was not ehMiigcd and 
therefore wcj privately: informed those individuals whom we con- 
sidered to be management that we did not believe they sliould 
participate .in, the'empioyee representation plan. .Most of us: thought 
that to keep the .two, sides apart wasTo emphasize class conflict, 
but w-e felt that if , we did have management, in the voting it would 
give a basis for saying it: wasn.’t an employee plan. , 
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It is now time for another election and the election committee 
of the council has distributed ballots to everyone in the company, 
except the President, with the information that they may vote and 
nominate any regular employee, except the President, to the coun- 
cil. Should we again refuse to participate? What do you believe 
we should do under the circumstances? 

Case B. A Joint Council Which Is Seeking Business 

A textile concern of 2000 em'ployees, chiefly women, en- 
couraged the formation of an employee council to discuss with 
the management various matters of joint interest. There had 
never been any form of representation in the plant before, or 
any known interest in a union. The employer's reason for 
attempting an employees’ council in this case, was, in the main, 
to supply a form of communication which would provide some 
substitute for collective bargaining. 

Meetings of the council have been held from time to time 
at which various matters of interest to all concerned w^ere dis- 
cussed. Among these are the following: payment by cash 
instead of by check; reestablishment of an employees’ savings 
association which had previously lapsed; decision whether the 
hours of work were to be from 8 to 4:30 with a half-hour lunch 
period, or 8 to 5 with an hour; handling of the Community Fund 
drive; provision for better lighting, resulting in the putting of 
individual lights on many of the machines; and minor matters 
of safety and sanitation and convenience. 

The employment manager now states: We seem to have 
arrived at a point where there is not much to discuss. This 
worries me, for an organization must be active or all interest 
dies. I asked our time-study man to talk at a meeting at which 
I knew there was not much business to come up, and explain 
what that department is working on. We have been, discussing 
the matter among ourselves, considering subjects we could 
profitably take up with them. I wonder what we ought to do 
now.” 
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Cme C. A Representation Plan Which Didn^t Registei^f 

A concern making small electrical specialties emploj^ about 
1500 men and women. Relationships' with workers seenied 
cordial butj in accordance with what it regarded as the trend 
of the times, the company organized an employee representa- 
tion plan. The management never had any serious intention, 
however, of bargaining with the employee committee concern- 
ing hours and wages. It made a show of presenting such issues 
to the employee representatives, and was able with a little 
manoeiivering to get its decisions accepted by the workers. 

This lasted for over a year and a half. The company was 
quite satisfied with the plan until, at the beginning of the sea- 
sonal production in 1937, a wage issue precipitated a strike 
which threatened to stop production in mid-season. The com- 
pany sensed the situation quickly, however, and in two days 
made terms, thus relegating the affair to a merely temporary 
misunderstanding. The manager writes frankly : 

As I now look back on what happened, I can see that while wq 
could talk the representatives into accepting anything we really 
wanted, they could not get the workers to accept it. The plan didn't 
register, in fact, it seemed a demonstration of the futility of em- 
ployee representation and possibly was itself a source of discontent. 
I am, convinced that wages and hours must be dealt with through 
the employee plan if it is to satisfy the workers. 

Questions: 

I. What shouM the concern in Case A decide about the basis of 
memhership in its plan of employee representationf 

Reply to the employmeM manager in Case R, diagnming 
possible eaMses of the. situation he describes and offermig sugges*: 
tions of subjects and procedure which you f^egard as within the 
scope of afi employee representation plan . . 

,, §. What counsel might, be given to the manager of the plmt 
in. Case Cf. 


PROBLEM 51. DEGREE TO WHICH EMPLOYER MAf 
FAVOR COMPANY UNIONS 

Union officials have asserted it to be unfair for the employer 
to show interest in competing organizations which may exist 
in a plant, or to engage in various activities which seem to show 
definite preference for a company union against an outside 
union. The following cases illustrate the nature of controversies 
which have come before government authorities. 

Case A. Profit Sharing and Benefit Plans Dependent upon 
Non-Union Representation Plan 

1. A union attempted to organize a collective bargaining 
plan in a large soap company. When the situation developed, 
the employer assembled the employees and pointed out to 
them that the company's various forms of employee benefits, 
such as its profit-sharing plan, its guarantee of continuous em- 
ployment, accident and sickness compensation, as well as its 
conference committee plan, were all essential parts of a unified 
system of industrial relations, no part of which could be aban- 
doned without discontinuing other parts; and that the entire 
system was predicated upon definite policies of, and had to be 
administered by, the company. 

The union charges that this is intimidation, and desires a 
government board to order the employer to notify its employees 
that participation, either in the company union or in the labor 
union, is not a term or condition of their emplojnnent or of 
the continuance by the company of any of its various plans for 
their benefit. 

2. A union was, formed in a dry goods company. Within a 
few days, however,' the insurance department of the company 
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aiin,oiiiiced that the group insurance for terms of one year, 
which the company had formerly taken for its employees,, pay- 
ing half the premium cost, . would be available after the next 
renewal date a month later, througii /'air orgmiization/iiOT 
being formed to be known as the E. & W. Employee and Maii- 
agenieiit League/' The chairman of the board of directors 
wrote the employees “personally," pointing out the features of 
the plan and expressing the hope that “we may see enrolled 
on the membership list . . . the name of every employee in 
our organization." 

AI! the expenses of the League. are defra,yed by the com- 
pany. M'enibership is open “to all employees and officer’s of 
the company who shall elect to accept the benefits and duties 
of a member." CJontinued membership in the League is subject 
to the condition that it be used “as the sole and only means, ol 
representation in effecting collective bargaining." 

Case B. Employees Contributions to Services or Expenses 
of Non-Union Organizations 

L A bronze company has an employee association which is 
presumably an independent organization of the employm 
opposed to the labor union group in the plant. Recently the 
association' held a picnic for its -members, which was paid for 
by tlie company,, along with the cost of the printer's notice 
regarding it. The labor union- de,mands, that such favoritism 
shall, cease and has applied to -a government board that an 
order l)e given to the company prohibiting such subsidies in the 
future. 

2. Tlie forty-eight em,pIoyees of a committee of a large 
plant meet regularly for .'an hour or twonvery two weeks. Dur- 
ing sucd'i time all the representatives get regular |;>a5^ foi'“ 
full of the meeting. The union-, demands that either their 
naa'eseiitatives be given similar. amounts of time at company 
|:)ay oi’ that the company.^ desist irom payi.iig the employees of 
the other plan for the time, they spend .-.in meetings. 
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Case C. Employer’s" Assistance to Non-Union Employee 

Representatives 

In a company in which the employees have^ by free elec- 
tion, indicated a large majority in favor of the employee repre- 
sentation plan as compared with the union, the employer has 
observed that many of the workers, being unused to self-organi- 
zation, are not getting the maximum value of their representa- 
tion plan. With this in mind, the employment manager has 
advised the persons chosen, aiding them in making up a manual 
for representatives and showing them how to handle their jobs 
to the best interest of their constituents. For instance, this 
manual indicates what is the desirable procedure in case some 
constituent complains of an unjust act by a foreman. In other 
ways, also, the personnel manager has been actively assisting 
the employee representatives to make a success of their jobs, 
and has also helped in the preparation of material which will 
make employees better acquainted with their rights under the 
plan and more inclined to use it. 

The union, which has been trying to obtain adherence of 
these employees, has charged that this is undue interference with 
employees' self-organization and wants the employer to be 
made to desist from such practices. 

Questions: 

1, Which of these pradiceSf if any^ constitute unjustifidik 
exercise of the employer's power? If any are so considered^ formu--... 
late principles which might be used as a basis for forbidding the. 
employer to show his preference for particular types of organizer 
tions against others. 

2. What laws of Federal or state gowrnmenis in operaiwn in 
recent years ham attempted such curbs? In your answer, comment 
fully on the advisability and adequacy of the legislation or . of .Us 
administration. 


PROBLEM SB, WHAT CONSTITUTES “ RECOGNI- 
TION’^ AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING? 


There have been many strikes on the issue of recognition^^ 
of the union in which the employer has asserted that according 
to Ms ideas he has recognized^’ it, while the union has as- 
serted that his actions did not amount to “recognition” at all. 
The public has at times been confused over these opposing 
contentions. Mediating and arbitrating agencies have had 
similar difficulty. The kinds of situations are illustrated in the 
following accounts of disputes on this issue. 

Case A. Denial of Representation by Outsiders 

A woolen mill has had a request from a committee of 
five, representing the workers but containing two members 
who are not employed at the plant, for a meeting at which to 
discuss a contract. The committee w^as informed by the man- 
agement that it would meet with an employee committee but 
not with any representative of the employees who was not an 
employee of the mill. 

Case B. Dealing with Union but Not by Name 

In an automobile strike one of the concerns stated; “We 
are willing, upon proof of the authority of any employee organi- 
.mtioii to negotiate for specified persons in our employ to meet 
' with their representatives, whether in our employ or not, and 
to discuss 'questions of hours of employment and wages. We 
are not, howwer, willing to recognize these representatives as 
constituting a union, and we will deal with their' representatives 
only as representing the workers in our employ who selected 
them, not as representatives of their union.” The union, in 
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turn, said that this was a denial of recognition and that the 
strike would continue until recognition as a union was granted. 

Case C» Do Conferences with Union Representatives Consti- 
tute Collective Bargaining? 

A hosiery milFs attitude tovrards a union committee is ex- 
pressed as follows: ^^We will meet with the employees or their 
representatives at any time, on any subject of their own choos- 
ing; if they want to bargain some more, we will talk to them; 
we have agreed to some of the union’s demands but not to all; 
from time to time in the future, if an5rfching comes up that we 
can agree to, we will be glad to do it.” 

The union agent says that this has been a dodge for several 
months. Always the committee was received and talked with. 
However, always some obstacle arose which made it impossible 
to get anywhere.” The emplo3nnent manager would say he 
would have to consult the general manager. The general man- 
ager would either be out of town, or would have to write to the 
president in New York, or would make some counter proposal 
which would deflect the point. The employer said he was en- 
gaging in collective bargaining, but the union asserts that it 
finds itself, at the end of several months, ^^just about where 
it started.” 

Case D. Do Protracted Negotiations Constitute Collective 

Bargaining? 

A small auto company and a local of the machinists’ union 
have been negotiating an agreement. The union would submit 
one proposal, and the employer would counter with another 
proposal. According to the union, negotiations on this basis 
might be dragged out indefinitely and actual collective bargain- 
ing agreements be a mirage. All that the employer need do is to 
propose terms making an agreement impossible. 

The employer contends that he has a right to make any 
kind of counter proposal he desires,, since , the normal process of 
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bargaining often starts from something 3’'ou did not expect to 
get, even though it is absurd, in order to win a point that might 
otherwise not be granted/’ He maintains that he is negotiating 
in good faith. 

Case E. Employer's Memorandum of Conference Held with 
Union Representatives 

A paper mill regards the union agents as persons to consult 
with when it makes its own decisions on matters affecting the 
workers. It has issued a memorandum, outlinirig working coiid..i- 
tioiis throiiglioiit the mill, in which the following pjaragraplis 
indicate the procedure followed. 

The above m.emoranda of working conditions were arrived at 
through conferences with co.m.mittees and officers of the Paper- 
makers Union and affiliated organizations and other A.F. of L* 
organisations represented in the mill. The compaiij'", tliroiigii its 
foremen, superintendents, managers, and officials, will be glad at 
time to meet with individuals or committees of its employees 
or representatives of the above organizations to consider any 
grievances that may arise. 

Believing that earnest em.plo3^ees are often aware of improve- 
ments that could be made in manufacturing condition.s, the man- 
.. agement will be glad to receive suggestions of changes that might 
be of mutual advantage.- 

" The union says that recognition means collective bargaining 
and tliat this is not collective bargaining but .arbitrary eoii- 
tli'scamsion; and that only a mutual agreement definitelyr estab- 
lishes such collective bargaining. ' ' 

Case F. Do Oral Agreements Constitute Collective Bargainiag? 

A ehc3mi cal company has; at all times received a committee 
from a union, listened to their demands and, where they sc?eiiied 
reasonable, assented to their requests.' -Theiinioii has gone fin- 
tiler and asked that .the employer sign -an- agreement so tliat all 
these iiiid(3rstandiii:gs would not he-.nn-a'^purel}^ oral basis and 
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also that there should be some definite period of time during 
which the agreement shall be considered to hold. 

The union maintains that if an employer assents to pro* 
posals concerning wages, hours, and a variety of working condi- 
tions involving detailed provision, the agreement, unless reduced 
to writing, will be impractical of enforcement and fruitful of 
disputes. The insistence of an employer that he will go no fur- 
ther than to enter into an oral agreement is asserted to be really 
a denial of collective bargaining. 

Case G, Does Recognition Imply Bargaining Regarding Wages 

and Hours? 

A dispute arose between a union organized in a harvester 
plant and the management over a question as to whether its 
employee council, which had already been in force for about 
a decade, constituted collective bargaining. A report on the 
activities of the council for the pre-\dous year, as shown by the 
minutes of the meetings, was used as an illustration by the 
union to show that the council dealt onl^ with minor aspects of 
working conditions in and around the plant. The union showed 
that in each of the twelve meetings there was a discussion of 
such matters as safety, athletics, loans to workers, vacations, 
solicitation for the community chest, grievances against fore- 
men, traffic conditions near the plant, explanation of the Social 
Security Act, addresses by different officers on the functions 
of the various departments, an address by the chief metallur^st 
on the manufacture of steel, and among other things, the reading 
of a poem by Edgar A. Guest. 

The union asserted that in the matter of wages there had 
been practically no discussion, wages having been decreased or 
increased by the management with or without explanation to 
the council. In only one instance, according to the union, was 
there anything resembling wage bargaining, and this occurred 
when an employee representative requested a 15% wage in- 
crease, and the employer, after some discussion, offered a 5% 
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wage increase, which was accepted. On the matter of hours, 
when the Automobile Chamber of Commerce recommended 
that hours be reduced from forty to thirty-six, the employer 
discussed in the council the manner of putting this into effect, 
treating the reduction as an accomplished fact. 

The union has therefore asked a government board arbitrat- 
ing the issue to rule that any such plan which does not give an 
opportunity for independent negotiation and bargaining wuth 
regard to wages and hours should not be considered as collective 
bargaining. 

Case H. Does ^‘Recognition^’ Imply Exclusive Contract? 

A union in a plant employing 1000 workers stated that it 
represented 600 employees and desired to enter into an agree- 
ment concerning wages, hours, and working conditions. The 
compan}?* stated that the union was exaggerating its member- 
ship and probably had only about half that number, but that 
as far as it was concerned it did not make any difference. It 
maintained that a written agreement was unnecessary, since 
it had already posted a statement of its labor policy on its 
bulletin board, and had stated that it would continue to deal 
with the union, with individuals, and with other groups of 
employees. In protest against this attitude, the members of 
the union voted to strike, stating that this did not constitute 
recognition of collective bargaining. 

Questions: 

1. Define in clear ter?7is the conditions which may be regarded 
m constituting ^^recognition of the union^^ md coUectwe iar- 
gainifig , , (The answer does not involve 'comideration of whether 
swh “recognition^^ or collective bargaining is desirable or mt^ hut 
fnerely provides a standard to show what in a gwen case haSy in 
faciy been denied or granted^ as an aid to understanding the, issues 
involved in the controversy,) ■ 

. .. 2. , Apply your definition to the given ernes. 


PROBLEM BS. ASCERTAINING WORKERS^ CHOICE 
OF ORGANIZATIONS 


Cme A, Selection of Company Plan through Open Petition 

A letter sent to the employees of a company stated that some 
workmen had proposed having a committee of fellow employees 
bargain for them and that a simple way of doing it would be 
for those who desired this particular plan to sign a petition to 
that effect, and then to vote secretly by departments for repre- 
sentatives who would serve for a period of one year. This board 
of representatives was later called the Employees^ Council 

The power in the plant was then turned off, the workmen 
given prepared petitions to sign, and 571 out of 693 employees 
signed for the company’s plan within three hours. Election of 
representatives immediately followed. After that, work was 
resumed. 

A union which has been trying to organize the employees 
asserts that this method was a repressive procedure, since “the 
employees took w^hat was offered, and without a reasonable 
opportunity to talk it over outside the plant. Those who ac- 
cepted it were known to the company, and those who did not 
could be easily ascertained by reference to the payroll.” 

Case B, Elements of a Proper Election Procedure 

In a company manufacturing farm implements the president 
was anxious to forestall a .union organization. .One morning 
the power in the plant was shut off, and every w^'orkmaii was 
required by his foreman and superintendent to attend a meeting. 
The president of the company addressed the men for an hour. 
He stated that organized labor unions were of very little value 
to workers and .'extolled 'the advantages to be obtained from 
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• company unions, fie concluded his remarks "by stating that he 
might shut the plant down or move it away.' 

He then conducted a ballot ^as to whether or not the em- 
ployees desired' a representation plan; and a company official 
counted the ballots, stating that over three-fourths of the men 
had approved the plan. The day. after this balloting, each em- 
ployee of the company found in his time card slot a printed 
constitution of the company union. 

Later that day the pow^r was again shut off in the various 
departments, and the men, without prior notice, were again 
asked by their foremen to attend. a meeting where they were, 
instructed to vote for the purpose of nominating candidates to 
represent them under the company union plan. In one deioart- 
riieiit, the men, after arrival at the meeting place and being told 
the purpose of their presence, refused to vote a.n.d returned to 
their work. The power, was shut off in their de|3artmeiit and 
the}^ were forced. back to the meeting place to vote. . 

On the next day the power was again shut off throughout 
the plant, and all the men were forced to select from those 
nominated on the' preceding day the ones whom, they desired 
as their representatives. The, marked ballots were deposited i,ii. 
a ballot box and the men checked off by a company offi,cia.l 
against a payroll list as they left the ballot. A notice was then 
posted stating that 80% of.' the men had approved the plan. 
The company testified that the tabulation ; of ' the ballots was 
made by m outside accountant employed for the purpose. 

The union contends that .no -'such procedure of election 
should have any validity since it lends itself to possible abuses. 
It desires a new elect!o.n either .under joint auspices or a gov- 
eminent board. 

Case C. Failtire' to .Mention Alternative .Organizations 

In a rubber company .an, em.ployee ' o.rgaii.i,zatioii was started 
at the instance of several employees who,; went to the manage- 
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merit and asked their advice as to what the terms of such plans 
were. Two days later the employment manager handed the 
chairman of the committee a complete draft of what, in his 
opinion, a desirable plan was. The plan was then put to a vote 
of the employees. The ballot conducted by this employees^ 
association did not contain any alternative organization, but 
merely the question as to whether or not they favored this plan. 
A majority of the employees favored it. 

The union contends that no election is valid that does not 
provide for names of alternative organizations which may be 
in the field. The company not only denies the validity of the 
position of the union but states that in any event there is no 
basis for considering the subject until the term of these repre- 
sentatives expires, eleven months later. The union says that 
the employee organization was just a trick to delay their col- 
lective bargaining and discourage their union following. 

It asks that immediate elections be held to determine the 
basic question whether the employees would have preferred a 
union to the sole plan proposed. 

Case D, A Complicated Task for an Arbitrator 

Maritime unions in the San Francisco Bay area are attempt- 
ing to conclude a collective agreement that would involve all 
of the seafaring men whose ships call in that district. It is not 
known exactly how many companies would be concerned, but 
the number is believed to be several score. 

Some of the local shipping companies are opposing the con- 
tract ill a statement which includes the following: 

The shipping companies are willing to meet their employees 
for the purpose of collective bargaining, but they do insist that 
they must deal with representatives chosen by their employees 
and not merely with unions who claim to be such representatives 
and yet who will not or cannot present credentials. 

There is a conflict between the unions themselves as to who 
represents the men. For instance, both of the following unions have 
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been, claiming to represent the licensed deck .officers : (1) Masters, 

, Mates and Pilots Association; (2) United Licensed Offi,ce,rs Asso- 
ciation. Each of the following unions claim to represent the licensed 
engineers: (1) Marine Engineers Beneficial Association; (2) United 
Licensed Officers Association.- Each of the following claim to repre- 
sent the unlicensed personnel: (1) International Seamen’s Union; 
(2) Marine Workers Industrial Union. 

The first and essential step is for the unions to show their cre- 
dentials. The steamship companies will cooperate in the elections 
necessary to establish the facts of representation, but their em- 
ployees cannot be deprived of the right of freely, selecting whom, 
they desire to represent them. 

Th,e union, which has called a strike, asserts that such elec- 
tions could not be held because many boats \vill not return to 
shore for weeks or months, and that the offer of shipowiie,rs to 
hold “free and untrammelled'^ elections on vessels on the seven 
seas would mean that the preponderance of influe,nce ould 
pass to the steamship captains and owners in determining the 
result of elections. 

Questions: 

L What procedures may he considered adequate to determim 
the workers^ choice of organizatiom in a disputed casef 

, J. What procedures have been used in such cases by government 
boards under recent or existing legislationf 

What would be a method helpful in settling the issues of 
representation in Case Df 


PROBLEM 51 MAJORITY VS. PROPORTIONAL RULE 

The question of what to do when neither a union nor an 
employee representation plan has a large enough following 
among the workers to justify its representing them all, or when 
the employer refuses to accept a particular group as the exclu- 
sive bargaining agency, has caused endless difficulties in labor 
relations. The kinds of cases which have arisen under Federal 
administration of labor relations are illustrated below. 

Case A. Feasibility of Competing Employee Associations 

For several years prior to the advent of a union in a com- 
pany manufacturing automobile parts, athletic events among 
the men had been promoted by a loose-knit association which 
consisted simply of a treasurer and a chairman in charge of 
athletics. When the union started, the association was given 
the name of the 'Welfare and Athletic Association and a 
definite structure and form, with members, officers, and a 
grievance committee for the purpose of negotiating with the 
company. 

Shortly after the Association had been reshaped, a request 
of the union representatives for recognition was denied, while 
at about the same time a w’age increase sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation was granted by the company to all employees. Later 
another general wage increase was granted to the employees 
as a result of requests by the Association. The company there- 
after refused to treat with the union representatives unless 
they would disclose the union membership list. 

Ultimately, after hearings on the complaint of the union 
before a government labor board, an election was ordered to 
be held in the plant. The election resulted in 1105 ballots for 
the union and 647 for’ the Association, with about 400 not voting. 
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Thus the union was established beyond question as representing 
the majority, not merely of .those, voting, but of all the; em- 
ployees. 

Since the election, the company's practice has been, to meet 
every week or two on Saturday 'mornings, first with tlie^ Asso- 
ciation's committee and then with the union committee, or 
Arice versa. One thing of general importance, however, was not 
discussed with the union committee. There had been previously 
some talk of group insurance. The proposal was now taken up 
by the company with the Association’s com„mittee. Nearly all 
of the e.m|3loyees agreed to take the insurance, and the Associa- 
tion received credit for its part in making the insurance available. 

The union brought the case before a government board 
Avhicli, on stiidyi,ng the situation, made the following observa- 
tions: 


In the first place, the company’s policy inevitably produced' 
a certain amount of rivalry, suspicion, and friction between the 
leaders of the committees. 

Secondly, the company’s policy, by enabling it to favor one 
organization at the expense of the other, and thus to check at 
wd,Il the growth of either organization, was calculated to confuse, 
the employees, to . make them uncertain which organization they 
should from time to time adhere to, and to maintain a peimanent 
, and .artificial division, in the ranks. 

At the hearing the company suggested that it iii.ight bargain 
collectively anti enter into a collective agreement with a composite 
committee made up of ' representatives of the union and the .-Isso 
cia.t,ioii, ill propoi'tions ' corresponding to the votes cast in the 

election. 

In the end ' whatever collective agreement miglit be rcnubcHi 
would have to be satisfactory, to the. majority within the conuiiittee, 
Hence the majority representatives ivould still euiiirol, and the 
only difference between this and the traditiona! method of bargain- 
ing with the majority alone. would be. that the suggestions of the 
minority w^ould: be advanced;,. in the presence' of the majority. The 
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employer would ordinarily gain nothing from this arrangement if 
the two groups were united, and if they were not united he would 
gain only what he has no right to ask for, namely, dissension and 
rivalry within the ranks of the collective bargaining agency. 

We have concluded, therefore, that the representatives of the 
majority should constitute the exclusive agency for collective bar- 
gaining with the employer. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, in advising 
employers to oppose the principle of majority rule, contended: 

This prohibits any minority group of workers from making 
mutually satisfactory wage and working agreements with employers. 
Employers should negotiate with authorized representatives of any 
groups of their employees. Many individual workers prefer to 
negotiate directly with their employers regarding their own em- 
ployment conditions, and their wishes must be respected. This is 
particularly important since over 75% of all employers employ 
not over twenty workers each. 

Cam B. Pluralities and Proportional Representation 

In a plant of 600 workers an election was held to determine 
which of the competing groups was entitled to represent the 
workers. The result was as follows: 140 voted for a local branch 
of a national union coimected with the A.F. of L.; 120 voted 
for a competing radical, perhaps a Communist, union hostile 
to the A.F. of L. union; 160 voted for the employee representa- 
tion plan which the employer had tacitly favored. The rest 
of the votes were either scattered, ruled out or, in a great mar 
Jority of cases, blank. The question arises as to what form of 
representation to work out in this concern. 

A counsel for the employer maintains that the only consistent 
principle is proportional representation because it is not always 
certain that a majority of workers will favor any particular form 
of organization. The way in which collective bargaining could 
be conducted in any such situation, he stated, is by representa- 
tives elected by the employees irrespective of affiliation, and 
given power in accordance with their individual constituencies. 
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He thereupon argues that the principle which' should be made 
prevalent in all plants is representation irrespective of affiliation, 
and that if there happen to be competing groups which do not 
have a majority, they should learn to “live with each other.’' 
He iiiaiiitainKS that whether a group has a majority or a minority, 
it should be willing to accept power in the degree of its strength 
and ask for no more. He therefore urges a consistent principle 
of proportional representation. 

Chm C'.‘ Ae Election in Which a Minority Voted 

A serious strike in an electrical products plant ended in an. 
arraiigeiii,eiit for an election to determine whether the IJiiit-ed 
Electrical and Radio Workers or a rival plant organization 
known as the .Employees’ Committee was to repres(3iit the e.m.« 
p.Io3n3es. Nevertheless, at the appointed ti.m.e, circulars aiiid 
radio broadcasts originating with the Employees’ Coiiiinittee 
warned that the forthcoming election would mean “'riot.mg, 
street fighting and general disorder” and discouraged participa- 
tion in the rioting. 

The result of the balloting was that of 9752 employees 
eligible to vote, only 31.63 ballots w^ere cast, of which over 
3000 w^'ere for the United Electrical and Radio Worke.rs. Cer- 
tification of the union for collective bargaining was, however, 
objected to by the company on the ground that the iiiiioia had 
failed to secure the affirmative votes of a majority of the eligible^ 
voters. 

The discussion brought out that the selection of representa- 
tives “by a majority of the em.ployees'” is suseeptil>]e to thrive 
interpret aliens: (1) art' affirmative ■majority of those eligible; 
(2) tlie doctor in an election where at least a majority pa.rtici- 
pated; (3) a majority of the- eligible employees voting. Ttie 
company urged that the first - interpretation was tlie most 
logical one. 

The union argued that, certification was proffer to the group 
casting a majority vote in any election on the ground that ‘‘those 
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not voting are presumed to acquiesce in the choice of the major- 
ity who do vote.” It asserted that if majority rule does not 
mean majority in an open election, “minority organizations 
merely by peacefully refraining from voting could prevent 
certification of orgamzations which they could not defeat in 
an election. Even where their strength was insufficient to make 
a peaceful boycott effective, such minority organizations by 
waging a campaign of terrorism and intimidation could keep 
enough employees from participating to thwart certification. 
Employei^s could adopt a similar strategy and thereby deprive 
their employees of representation for collective bargaining.” 

Case D. The “Appropriate Unit” for Majority Rule 

1. A company running a small line of vessels employs six- 
teen deck officers engaged in the navigation of the boats and 
sixteen licensed engineers engaged in the maintenance of the 
mechanical equipment of the boats. An organization known 
as the United Licensed Officers entered into a collective agree- 
ment with the company for the thirty-two licensed engineers 
and licensed deck officers, on the ground that they were all the 
higher licensed personnel. 

An organization known as the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association thereupon filed a petition before a govermnent 
board that most of the engineers were actually members of its 
organization and that the sixteen engineers should be regarded 
as an “appropriate unit” for collective bargaining, separate 
from the deck officers. The Association contended that marine 
engineers form a homogeneous group, quite distinct in their 
training, required qualifications, responsibilities, duties, and in- 
terests from licensed officers, and that traditionally they have 
always been members of and bargained through their own sep- 
arate organizations. 

2. In a tobacco plant of' 1000 employees, the tobacco work- 
ers constitute the mass of the emplo 3 ^ees. About a score of 
machine adjusters are also employed. When a union campaign 
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of tobacco workers won .them the right to an employee election | 
certifying. who should represent the workers in collective bar™ 
gainiiigj the machinists petitioned the government bo.arcl ar« 
Htratiiig the dispute that the machine adjusters, most of whom, 
were its members, should not be included among those expected 
to partici.pate in' the voting. Instead, it was urged that the 
board designate as the “appropriate iinit’^ for the election 
all employees not engaged in machine adjusting, and that it 
recognii^e the small group of machine adjusters as another 
“appropriate iinit/^ and let the machinists^ union represent it. 

Case E, Objection to Granting Majority Rule to Communists ■ 

In a fur dressing company there were two rival unions, one 
of whicli, led by radical leaders, was obtaining the most support 
from the workers. It finally became evident that in any cdeetion 
these radical union members ^vere in the majority. Th5,s union 
insisti?d upon having such an election so that i,t would bargain 
for the whole group. When the issue came before a goveriirnent 
board, the employer pointed out that the group was definitely 
Communist and led by Communist leaders. He said that any 
rule which would force him to deal mth a Communist union 
was wrong and that he ought to have the choice of opposing 
any group which was bad for the industry. 

, Counsel for the union stated that Comniumst groups .rarely 
had a majority; that -when they did, the emplo 3 ?'er would have 
to deal with them anyhow; and that when they did not, the 
majority rule was the best defense against them. 

Cme F. Majority Dominated by Racketeers 

An employer of a .large number of truck drivers lias re- 
fused to deal with the group which,, apparently, a majority 
because, according to evidence he .has submitted, the imioii is 
nothing but a “racket^^ iii ■which.aome ex-erimirials and corrupt 
political leaders have; “.muscled, He' denies the Justice of 
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majority rule, or any other rule, which would force him to deal 
with a union of this wholly objectionable character. 

Questions: 

1. Arbitrate each case ^ supporting your decision with adequate 
reasoning. 

2. Summarize your conclusions regarding the principles which 
should apply to such situations, preparing a covering statement 
which might be issued to industry in general. 


PROBLEM 55, PRACTICES IN COMBATTING UNIONS 

Case A, Spying on Unions 

Among the 400 production and- maintenance employees of 
an automobile trailer factory, a union sprang up which included 
177 active members and about 100 members who at one time 
or another paid dues but did not usually attend meetings. 

To get rid of the union the plant, through a detective agency ^ 
hired a Mr. Smith. The company's vice-president testified that 
Smith was personnel maji, as we considered him." It was 
Smith's duty, as the vice-president himself admitted, ferret 
out the 'union activities of the men, and to keep us informed 
of W'hat w^as going on." He wanted this information because, 
as stated in his testimony: ^‘We did not want trouble of any 
kind started in the plant. We wanted to keep a steady flow of 
business." 

In order to make him eligible for membership in the union, 
the company gave Smith employment in the plant. He there- 
after joined the union and eventually became its treasurer. He 
W’ as thus able to procure a list of ail its members. He made 
reports more than once a %veek to the company, and the lists 
of members which he furnished were given 'to the superintendent. 
With these lists in his hand, the superintendent w^ent about the 
factory from time to time and 'warned various employees against 
union activities. He summarily discharged nine men, and 
tlireateiied three others wdth discharge. 

As the result of these discharges and the resentment -on the 
part of the members ' of the union, a special meeting was' .held 
at wliich abo'ut 100 men "Were present to discuss a strike. ' Smith, 
who was now treasurer of the union, was one of those speaking 
against a strike. The' influence w^hich he .exerted on behalf of 
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the respondent affected the result of the strike vote. Of the 
67 votes cast, 35 were in favor of a strike. Because of the rule 
of the union requiring a two-thirds vote, a strike was not 
ordered. 


Case B, Bribing of Union Officials 

A granite corporation was faced with a strike over hours 
and wages. In order to keep things running smoothly the man- 
ager agreed ^Ho pay the labor union agent a bribe of $200 to 
use his influence to prevent the occurrence of the strike and to 
pull the right wires.” The national union desires a government 
board to discipline employers who interfere by this method with 
their activities. 

Case C. Repression with Aid of Private Police 

In a community of 30,000 inhabitants, 10,000 are employed 
by a steel corporation which owns the street railway system, a 
motor coach system, the water supply system, and 674 dwellings 
occupied by employees all located in and about the town. The 
company also has its own police force. 

A government agency which investigated a labor dispute 
existing there reported the following situation: 

When a union tried to organize the men in the steel works, its 
efforts were countered by systematic repression. Officers of the 
union and organizers who came into the town were followed about 
by the private police. The more important union officers were 
honored by the respondent with permanent shadows and were 
followed even into the neighboring town. The house of the financial 
secretary, at which an organization meeting had been held, was 
surrounded day and night by the company police, and the em- 
ployment agent of the respondent sat near the doorw^ay noting 
down the names of those who entered the house. Persons coming 
out of the house were questioned. Some were mysteriously beaten 
and hit on the head while walking in the streets. 
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■ A year earlier a union organizer had come to the toTO and 
distributed union pamphlets. As he went along the street he was 
' set' upon by two persons who beat him severely. He was then 
taken before a Justice of Police, fined $5, and refused a transcript 
of record for purposes of appeal Until he left town he was trailed 
by automobiles owned by the respondent. 

The officers and organizers found it impossible to secure a 
public place in the town for a union me-eting. They wer^.refused 
the Italian Hail, the Slovak Hall, the Serbian Hall; they were re- 
fused the use of open lots. It was necessary to hold their meetings 
in an open lot in a town across the river. 

Case D. Eviction from Company-Owned Homes 

A paper mill is located in a secluded spot a, bout five miles 
from the nearest town, at a point convenient both for receiving 
logs floated down stream and for water power. In order to 
make it possible for the employees to live there, the plant has 
built attractive houses and has rented them at low cost. No 
other houses are near it on the road for perhaps four miles. 

The attempt of the workers to establish collective bargain- 
ing resulted in a strike. After this had lasted some weeks, 
the company decided to collect back rent, and threatened to 
e\4ct about a score of the most active men in the. uiiioii. Its 
bulletin to that effect, giving tvro 'Weeks’ notice, has come' 
before a government board which is trying to adjust the strike. 
The union claims that ewction from homes during such a strike 
is um attem.pt at intimidation preventing workers from at- 
taining collective bargaining. . The company says the Iiouses 
arc its owm and as landlord it has the right to selecit its tenants 
as it pleases. 

Case E. Control .through Company-0 wii'ed Towns 

Certain industries, among:' which , mining and ' lumbering are 
important illustrations, • sometimes . conduct their operations in 
localities so isolated '.that it 'becomes : necessary to lay out a 
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whole community. The company owns or controls not only the 
land and the houses but the schools, the churches and other 
facilities needed, and naturally becomes the dominant force 
in the education, recreation, and civic life of the inhabitants. 
Entry to the community may be denied to anyone of whom the 
company does not approve. 

Company settlements, although essential to production, 
have been under fire for a long while for their unfavorable social 
characteristics. Among prominent public utterances of this 
sort was the attack reported in the press on December 20, 1*936, 
by Governor George H. Earle of Pennsylvania, who asserted 
that company towns must be abolished. He said: 

In some of these towns, chiefly in Western Pennsylvania, men 
and women are brought into this world by company doctors, live 
in company towns, buy their food and clothing from company 
stores, work in company mines or mills, die in company hospitals 
and finally are buried in company cemeteries. Such conditions 
are symbolic of a feudalism of the dark ages, which has no place 
in our modern life. 

The executive committee of the United Mine Workers, 
only a few weeks before, had adopted a set of resolutions con- 
cerning needed legislation, one of which read: 

An act eliminating unincorporated communities of the kind 
and character of Weirton, W. Va, This city having a population 
of 20,000 is unincorporated and thus completely controlled by the 
Weirton Steel Corporation. It operates to the detriment of civil 
liberties and is used as an instrument to prevent all independent 
labor organization. 

What would be substituted for company towms and what 
practical plan can lessen the oppressive features complained 
about have, however, yet to- be made clear. : The question has 
interested the public but has remained as one in which the 
answer has proved complicated and difficult. 
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Questions: 

1. Which, if any, of the practices described should be subject 
to a re-gxdatory lawf If it were decided to attempt such legislation 
what should be its chief terms and the general procedure it should 
providef 

2. What present laws, if any, tend to curb such practicesf ' 
Comment fully on their suitability and value. 


PROBLEM 56. NATURE OF » INTERFERENCE WITH 
' UNION CAMPAIGNS 


Unions have charged that certain activities of employers 
constitute intimidation and undue interference with their right 
to organize. The instances which follow are cases in which a 
government agency has been asked to intercede. 

Case A, Employer's Expression of Views against Unionism 

A manufacturer does not like to see his workers organize, 
and in the small town in which he lives, he has frequent occa- 
sion to meet with workers outside the plant, whether it be at 
the street corner, the paper store, or elsewhere. In many such 
contacts the organizational activities of the union come up, 
and he expresses himself quite vigorously on what he thinks 
about their invasion.^^ He has spoken scathingly of the union 
officers and of the harm they have done in other places. The 
union wants a government board to order him to desist in the 
public expression of these views to his employees. 

Case B. Employees Forced to Listen to Anti-Union Speaker 

When a union attempted to organize the workers in a small 
Massachusetts town, the employer asked all of the employees 
to quit work at eleven o'clock in order to hear a speaker whom 
he had invited. This was the industrial secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce, who spoke for approximately an hour. 
In his talk he suggested a company union, giving his vigorous 
opinions concerning unionism in general and the harm that 
might come from the union that was trying to get into the 
town. The employees were paid their usual rate for this hour. 

The union states that this is an unjustifiable act on the part 
of the employer, .amounting to intimidation. The employer 
:r . .. .230 
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states that Just as the uiiion has a right to present its view's 
outside the plant, he has a right to .bring his, point of view to 
them Inside the plant. 

Case C. Invitation to Other Meetings on Nights of Unioii 

Meetings 

' In' an Oklahoma community a set of revival meetings lasting 
two weeks was being held at the Methodist Church. The local 
superintendent of production of an oil company personally 
asked each man under his supervision to attend this revival 
on two successive Thursday nights. These being nights for 
union ineetings, the attendance naturally interfered with the 
men’s listening to the speakers whom the union had provided. 

Many of the employees felt that their failure to accept this 
personal invitation to attend the revival meeting would in- 
dicate that they were going to the union meeting, and therefore 
that such an invitation was a form of intimidation. The union 
wants such invitations forbidden. 

Case D, Intra-Plant Membership Canvass by Company TJnioii 

1. In a plumbing factory the organizing committee of the 
company union has been permitted freely to canvass the plant 
for members, wdiile no such privilege of solicitation has ever 
been extended to the union. The company permits the workers' 
committee to display posters, signed by the organizing com- 
mittee, and ill other ways' makes it clear w^hich of the two sides 
is favored. The union w^ishes an. absolute prohibition of any 
such privileges to the rival organization unless both sides are 
given equal space and equal time. ■ 

2. In a plant in .which solicitation of .membership in a labor 
organization during working hours-'is. forbidden, the workers on, 
the 'Tmiployees’ conference committee/’ knowm .as' the rival of 
a labor union, have, in fact, engaged in the solicitation... of mem- 
bers during working hours.' Union officials are^ prohibited from 
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doing this on the ground that it would interfere with production 
and is against rules; but this rule is, in practice, overlooked in 
the case of the conference committee members. The union has 
protested that such enforcement of the rule is interfering with 
their freedom of organization and should be barred. 

' Case E,- Questioning of Workers concerning Affiliation 

In an oil company two assistant superintendents of pro- 
duction inquired from time to time of their employees as to 
whether or not they belonged to the union. Representatives 
of the union contend that no employer has a right to ask an 
employee whether or not he is a member of the union; and that 
no employer should ever be permitted to question an employee 
concerning what was going on in the union or to ask names of 
fellow members. 

Case F. Shutdowns and Threats of Shutdown as Intimidation 

1. A government board ordered an election in a clothing 
plant to determine whether or not the employees w^anted to 
form a local of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Before the election the manager made a public statement that 
‘^if the vote is in my favor, I will give you employment until 
next January. If not, I will close down the plant, discharge all 
employees and later on rehire only the loyal ones.” 

2. The president of a firearms company gave the employees 
facts to show that the rules and regulations of the union in the 
trade could not be obeyed in this plant without sacrificing a 
competitive advantage; that he could not compete with other 
plants on the union scale and that he would have to shut down 
the plant and they would lose their jobs ii‘ they voted for the 
union form of organization. As a result the union has been 
unable to interest more than .a. small minority of the plant. 

3. An election was .held ..in a paper company to determine 
whether the paper workers” union or an employee association 
was to be the approved' form of employee organization. The 
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majority voted for tke union. The_ government board received 
a-Ietter of thanks from the paper company for the way in which 
it had supervised the election. A ’day later, however, the com- 
pany shut down its mill on the ground of lack of orders. The 
employees felt that this was a sort of punishment for the union 
activities and petitioned for a reopening. They formed an em- 
ploS^ees^ association, made overtures and gave assurances to 
the company. Thereupon the plant reopened and continued 
operations, aiming toward capacity production. 

The unions in all these cases state that the shutdowns were 
designed and used by employers to destroy their unions. They 
ask that all such threats should be regarded as undue inter- 
ference, and that collective bargaining should be granted by 
the government board as a balancing factor. 

Case G. A Yellow-Dog ” Arrangement by Petition 

1 * 

A lumber plant which wms shut down during a strike re- 
opened after a large number of employees had signed applica/- 
tions for employment which contained a clau>se that the em- 
ployee agreed ^^to renounce any and all affiliation with any 
labor organization.’^ The company contended that it did not 
initiate these applications but that they were signed volun- 
tarily by the men, and that therefore its hands were clean with 
regard to the whole matter. The union ■ contends that this 
another version of the ^'yellow dog” contract and is an unwar • 
ranted interference with collective bargaining. 

. : Questions: 

L Assume that in the matters of public policy inmlmd in theM 
imm you are ashed to outline your views. In such a'statcmfM 
indicate which of these actinties you would curhj if any ^ and hmoy 
defending whatever position you take. 

To what extent ham such activities been curbed in recerd 
years by legislation or. governmental administrationf Comment on 
such legislation^ indicating its good points^ etdls^ and ' dejidencm. 


PROBLEM 57. LAY-OFFS AND DISMISSALS FOR 
. UNION ACTIYITY 

Demands for the curb or regulation of the power of em 
ployers to discharge workers as a means of enforcing anti-union 
policies have been an important source of labor controversv in 
recent years. Illustrations of questioned discharges are pre- 
sented in the following cases. ^ 

Case A. Discharge for Interest in Unionism 

1 attempted to organize the employees of a 

coke and chemical company and invited fifteen of its eighty 
workers to attend an organization meeting a week later One 
of the coinpany’s foremen walked back and forth in front of 
the hall where the meeting was being held and observed which 
of the men attended. Eleven of these employees who were in- 
vited to attend the organization meeting were discharged during 
perM having been similarly treated during that 

The union asks reinstatement of all these men and an order 
prohibitmg such tactics on the part of the employer. 

2 An employee of an oil company has been very much in- 
erested in union^m and has made statements to his baker and 

wouwTnt ? purchases his supplies that he 

Dr?dlr« tJrey offered him union-made 

tesW 7-^ discharged for these activities, and he is pro- 
testing this action as having no relation to his right to a job. 

Case B. Employee Who Contradicted Employer at Anti- 
Union Rally 

employees in a fiber box company were being 
y union agents, the employer held a meeting at which 
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iie discussed the whole subject. He told them that they had 
the right to freedom of self-organization and that he would 
not interfere with it, but expressed the company's low estimate 
of labor unions in general, and those affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor in particular. At this, one of the employees 
got up and stated that this was giving out a lot of ^ ^ salve and 
in general criticized the whole procedure. The employer re- 
sented this interference and later discharged the employee. 

Case C. Discharge for Solicitation of Members 

1, A company made a rule prohibiting during working hours 
the solicitation of fellow workers to join a labor union. In certain 
of the departments employees normally talked with each other 
while at work, without interfering with their operations. A 
worker was overheard giving some strong reasons why he had 
joined the union and stating to a fellow wurker that ^Tf I were 
3 rou, Fd get on the right side.’’ Although he had been an em- 
ployee of the firm for nine years he was discharged for this 
violation of the rules. 

2. An employee of a furniture plant had been employed by 
the company continuously for six years and, with the exception 
of one other man, was the oldest employee, in his department. 
There had been no complaint about the nature of his work. 
However, he had become interested in a furniture workers^ 
union and in the process of arousing interest among workers 
distributed literature to them during' lunch hour, on the way to 
work and at other times, but not in the .plant itself. The em- 
ployer stated that , such literature would then be read during 
working hours, would lead to discussions 'am.ong. .the workers 
during w’orkirig time, and that therefore he had disc.liarged the 
employee as a troublemaker. . 

The union demands ^ reinstatement in ■ these eases on the 
ground that what., an employee says in private conversation or 
does outside of working, hours in relation to hiS' fellow workers 
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is entirely within his own rights and should not be the subject 
of discharge. 

Case D. Discharge for Complaint to a Government Board 

A master mechanic employed by a radio company who en- 
gaged in union activity was transferred to a new department. 
The day following his transfer, work in that department was 
curtailed and he was laid off. His competency and the seniority 
rights to which his period of service wms held to entitle him 
were ignored in his lay-off . 

He tried to get reinstated, but being unsuccessful, com- 
plained to a regional labor board. At the hearings held, he 
proved that his union activity was the cause of his discharge. 
On the ground that “any man who would complain to a gov- 
ernment board and attempt to make trouble of that sort was 
not w^orthy of employment,” the president of the company in- 
structed the manager that the man should not be rehired. His 
prior lay-off status was definitely registered as a discharge. 

Case E. Discharges Alleged to Be “ Victimization ” 

1. A wmrker in a coke plant, steadily employed for fourteen 
years, was the only Negro worker of the union among the 
Negroes employed at the plant. One day he and two non-union 
employees were discovered by the department superintendent 
in a little old shanty. For many years it had been the custom 
for the men, when their work permitted, to rest in that shanty. 
The company had not issued any warning that this custom 
w^ould no longer be tolerated. He was accused of sleeping on 
duty and, despite his long service with the company, was sum- 
marily discharged. The other two wmre retained in employ. 

2. An employee was discharged on the ground that his 
domestic and related personal behavior rendered him an un- 
desirable employee. The union pointed out, however, that most 
of the instances of faulty behavior had: taken place before the 
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employee had voluntarily left the company,, , two years before. 
Thereafter, with full knowledge of these instances, the eonipany. 
reemployed him and later promoted him to a position - which ‘ 
carried with it certain responsibilities not shared by his fellow 
workers. 

The union contends ^'that ^cts or statements of an employee 
which, under some circumstances, might properly warrant 
disciplinary action, may not properly be so classified when, as 
we think is the case here, they find their origin to a substantial 
extent in a justified resentment against the employer's apparent 
opposition to the self-organization of his employees.” It asks 
that all such cases should be subject to review by an impartial 
government authority, in order that subterfuges should not' 
sanction cases of victimization for union activities. 

Questions: 

L By reference to the contested points of view, indicate whether 
the employees use of discharge for union interest or actwity should 
be curbed or left unimpaired, and apply your principles to each of 
the cases. 

2. To what extent, if any, have employees been protected against 
such discharge under recent or existing legislaiionf Answer with 
comment on value, feasibility, and limitations of such governmental 

action. 


PROBLEM 58. DISPUTED FAIRNESS AND LEGALITY 
OF CERTAIN TYPES OF STRIKES, 
BOYCOTTS, AND PICKETING 

Cme A. Picketing of Ball Park Because of Anti-Uaioa 
Activities of Ballplayer’s Wife 

When baseball fans came to Sportsman^s Park in St. Louis 
on May 18, 1935, to see the Cardinals play the Boston Braves, 
they were surprised to find three different unions picketing the 
entrance. Two of these unions, the Bartenders^ Benevolent and 
Protective League and the Ticket-Takers and Ushers Union, had 
a direct grievance because of the desire to unionize the bartend- 
ers, ticket-takers, and ushers. The third union picketing, how- 
ever, was the International Ladies^ Garment Workers Union. 
Their grievance was against the wife of the Cardiiiars short- 
stop, because she was working in a shop where the union work- 
ers were on strike. She had apparently taken part in anti-union 
activities. The intention of the picketing was evidentl}^ to get 
people to stay away, and thus to put pressure on the owners of 
Sportsman's Park to have the shortstop persuade his wife to 
cease aiding the anti-union employer with whom she had made 
business arrangements. 

Cma B. Strike and Boycott of Unionized Company to Enforce 
Unionization of Affiliated Concern 

Three creameries were consolidated into a creamery product 
corporation. One of the three concerns, Company A, had been 
a union shop employing only union men, while the others had 
been operated on the open shop plan. The local union of milk 
drivers and creamery workers, in order to secure contracts with 
these other two shops, declared a strike in Company A. 
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This company thereupon hired other workers in an endeavor 
to conduct its business. The strikers followed the teamf, liow- 
ever^ and tried to induce prospective customers by persuasion 
and alleged intimidation not to trade with the A Coniparj,y* 
Many people thought the strike unjustified, but those who might 
not otherwise be induced by argument were scared away by the 
strikers' activities. 

The company took the case to court, showing its extra ex- 
penses in keeping going and its losses, stated that the strike wa.s 
illegal, and sought a judgment for the amounts involved against 
thc^ union. 

Case C. Sympathetic Picketing of Newspaper by Outside Groups 

In July, 1936, a newspaper located on the ,Pacifi.c Coast dis- 
missed its chief of photography and its dramatic critic. It 
stated that this was done in the first case, on grounds of iiieffi,,- 
cient management of the department, and in the second case for 
gross insubordination. The American Newspaper Guild, thi3 
union of editorial and news employees then seek,ing a contrac't 
with that newspaper, charged that both had been dismissed for 
Guild activity, and its unit voted to authorize the Seattle cliap-. 
ter to iiegot.iate with .the management of the paper for their re- 
iiistatement. The management refused, to reinstate the tw^o men, 
asserting that they had been discharged for cause. 

The Guild placed the paper on its ^^mifair list'— that Is, 
listed it as unfair to organized, labor in dismissing men for ub 
leged, union activity— and requested the Central Labor (.V-fiimi! 
of the city to do likewise. This was' done at a of llr' 

Coiiiieil OD^ August 12. The Guild at the Baine time aHk«';*cJ tbi;* 
papfw to agree to bargain collectively through a Guild con- 
tract on wages, liours, and \vorking /conditions, and on lieiiig 
denied this deriiand, voted astrike.nffective.at 8 o'clock tficc 
morning, August 13th. ' 

The Guild pickets by themselves- were,., unable to prevent any 
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non-Giiild employee from entering the newspaper building. 
Beginning at 11 a.m., however, hundreds of other union men 
began to appear on the picket line and soon surrounded the 
building with mass picketing, while large details of police looked 
on. The new pickets included teamsters, longshoremen, sailors, 
metal workers, and boiler makers. 

At noon the first large shift of printers appeared for work 
on the “green edition,’’ which has a 5 p.m. deadline. The printers 
looked at the picket line, listened to the “advice” of the pickets 
(as the Guild has it) or their “threats” (according to the man- 
agement) and then walked away. Most of the photo-engravers, 
stereotypers, pressmen, and mailers followed the printers. All 
the mechanical unions had contracts obligating them not to go 
out on “sympathy strikes,” but the contracts also obligated the 
management to provide them with a “safe” place to work. 

The management of the paper suspended publication, but 
called for “law and order enforcement” to insure safety to 
members of mechanical unions who were not on strike, in passing 
through the picket line established by “a mob of wrecking 
crews from unions of teamsters, maritime workers, timber work- 
ers, and other radical groups.” 

A labor leader, in reply, insisted that tihe waterfront em- 
ployees and other workers not connected with the newspaper 
Industry were justified in showing their sympathy with the 
strikers by taking that action. He said: 

If the newspaper receives help from organized business men who 
have no direct connection with the newspaper industry, why should 
not the Guild receive similar help from organized labor? The In- 
dustrial Council is raising an anti-union fund from the various 
business and industrial concerns in the city as a result of the Guild 
strike. They are trying to crash organized labor. Every time a 
union is in a strike, the Industrial Council is back of the opposition. 
If industry is going to pile its resources, into the fight, what else is 
there for organized labor to do? 
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Case D. Refusal to Work on Non-Union Materials 

Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States divided 
.sharply on the legality of strikes called by the Journeyniea 
Stone Cutters’ Association, the workers’ organization, on jobs 
ill which limestone cut by the Bedford Cut Stone Company was 
supplied. The majority decision relates that until 1921 the 
company had carried on its work under agreement with the 
iiiiioii, but when it refused to continue its contract with the 
union the latter issued a notice to all its locals directing its 
iiienibers not to work on stone ^That has been started — plancxl, 
turned, cut, or ,semi-fi,nished — by men working in opposition to 
our organization,” As a consequence, any local contractor who 
supplied such stone on a construction job found that the men 
would refuse to work it. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, who on April 11, 1927, delivered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, emphasized the fact that the 
cause of strikes against any one contractor was solely to reach 
a. thi,rd party, the company from whom, he purchased the stone, 
and therefore that the purpose was. to coerce or induce local em- 
ployers to refrain from purchasing that company’s product. He 
then 'Stated: 

The present combination deliberately adopted a course of eoa- 
■duct which directly and substantially curtailed, or threatened. . . 
to .cuiiail, the natural flow, in .interstate commerce of a very lai’ge 
proportion of the building limestone production of the entire 
C!oiif.itry, to the gravely probable disadvantage of producers, 
chasers, and the public; and it must be held to be a 
.ill undue and. iiiireasonable restraint of such comitierce within tlie 
irieaiiij'ig of the Anti-Trust Act as interpreted by this Court. 

. (274 1J.S. 54.) . *. . 

Mr. Justice Brarideis, in; delivering the clisseiiting opinion, 
coiiciirred in by Mr. Justice Holmes, .included. the following: 

The mamier in which .. these: individual stone cutters exercised 
their asserted right to perform their . union, duty by refusing 
iinisli stone “cut by men working in opposition the Association 
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was confessedly legal. They were innocent alike of trespass and 
of breach of contract. They did not picket. They refrained from 
violence, intimidation, fraud, and threats. They refrained from 
obstructing otherwise either the plaintiffs or their customers in 
attempts to secure other help. They did not plan a boycott against 
any of the plaintiffs or against builders who used the plaintiffs’ 
product. On the contraiy, they expressed entire ^willingness to 
cut and finish anywhere any stone quarried by any of the plaintits, 
except such stone as had been partially ^^cut by men working in 
opposition to” the Association. ... , 

The manner in which the Journeymen's unions acted was also 
clearly legal. The combination complained of is the cooperation 
of persons wholly of the same craft, united in a national union, 
solely for self-protection. No outsider — ^be he quarrier, dealer, 
builder or laborer — ^was a party to the combination. . , . 

The contention that earlier decisions of this Court compel the 
conclusion that it is illegal seems to me unfounded. The cases 
may support the claim that, by such local abstention from work, 
interstate trade is restrained. But examination of the facts in those 
cases makes clear that they have no tendency whatsoever to es- 
tablish that the restraint imposed by the unions in the case at bar 
is unreasonable. (274 U.S. 59-61.) 

Case E. Refusal of Longshoremen to Handle “ Hot Cargo ” 

The arbitrator of the agreements in force between the San 
Francisco Waterfront Employers Association and the Long- 
shoremen's Union wrote a letter to the two parties on April 20, 
1936, in which he stated that he would continue as arbitrator 
only under certain conditions. Referring to “hot cargo," viz., 
cargo affected by some controversy involving labor disputes in 
other industries, he protested that: “The rulings of the arbi- 
trator on this question have not been accepted and the Union 
and its rncrnbers have maintained their position that they will 
not handle such cargo so' long as it remains under the ban im- 
posed by other labor organizations." 

The employers involved, and otheivs, condemn this form 
of refusal as being a ^sympathetic strike having nothing to do 
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I with waterfront work. They state that loiigshoreiiieii do not 
I ask why some other labor organization is striking, but refuse to 
I , handle, cargo when notified that a union involved in its procliic- 
j .tioii is on strike, thus becoming .an ally of every striking organi- 
zation, no matter how unfair or how far distant. They do not, 
of course, let any non-union labor handle it, so thatif the water- 
front e.mpIoyer tried to get anyone else to move the cargo a 
.strik.e would extend to all cargo. A public group points out that, 
such action on the part of the longshoremen, teamsters, or sim- 
ilar service unions, handling the products of a variety of indus- 
tries makes them, a party to every labor dispute in wliicli 
go(}d,s may be moved. That the union remain neutral in roga-rd 
; to outside disputes is the policy favored by this piiblio groui). 

The union leaders appear to think otherwise. In the officiril 
publication of the iinio.n in that district, a vigorous article h.as 
i appeared which reads in part: There are soiXiC3 things of 
more im.portaii.ce than awards or agreements, and one is the 
defense of our own organization and its cooperati.oii with the 
rest of the labor movement. If one local is to set against another 
local and one district against another district, 'what ha%"e we an 
organization for? 

' Case F, A One-Man Strike and Picket Line 

■ The mayor of Se.attle, in citing what he called extremes 
of sympathetic strikes/Lstated on. August 28, 193G: ^‘'Recently, 
one radio operator on a ship a.t Lo'ng%d,ew, Wash., struck for 
more money. He made himself an oilcloth sign dcai'iniig the 
ship unfair to organized labor and started walking up and down 
tlie dock in a oiie-nian picxket line. ' The .loiigsljoreiiieii saxv hiiri 
and refused to load the ship because they could not lliroiigli 
a picket line/ ^ . - , ' " ' 

Case G. Public Policy regarding Sit-Dowm Strikes 

In various parts of the country groups of workers have 
within recent jeavn adopted a 'new .and. radical form of .strike 
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which involves simply the refusal to leave the work place. The 
strike conducted for past centuries meant merely a refusal to 
enter the plant, or refusal to let others enter the pljint, but did 
not involve trespass on the property of those owning the build- 
ing or forcible seizure of the equipment. Is the sit-down strike 
a valid weapon in industrial disputes? A newspaper editorial 
states: 

The public is not likely to tolerate forcible ejection of the strik- 
ers, or the use of armed force for protections^ or otherwise, by 
the companies themselves. But does it follow that the public 
authorities must simply keep hands off? If they do, what are 
likely to be some of the consequences? A union that controlled 
only a minority of the men at a plant, particularly if that minority 
were at key positions, could force the shutdown of the plant. Under 
such circumstances labor unions, even if they represented only 
minorities, could ask almost any terms and win almost any strike 
they pleased. 

Questions: 

1. In which of these cases j if any, do you believe that labor is 
engaging in unjustifiable and improper activity with relation to 
innocent parties? Defend your answer whichever view you take. 

2. What are the laws and legal precedents applying if a party 
affected adversely by these actions were to seek a remedy at law: 

a, in most jurisdictions? 

h, in your state? 

S. Comment on the defects or inadequacies, if any, of stick legis- 
lotion, suggesting necessary provisions or changes which you may 
regard as desirable. 

4- What do you believe to be the consequences, favorable atid 
unfavorable, of sit-down strikes, and what, if anything, should be 
done about them through government mtervention? 
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Cam A. Attempt at Pure Democracy througli Meetings 

A well-known union leader with long experience in directing 
Labor prgaaiizations has been accused of being an. autocrat. He 
retorts that those who make this charge are either naive theorist.s 
or inspired by malice. He writes: 

The theoretical outsider talks of “democracy’"' in union isin m 
glibly as if the failure on the part of leaders is due solely to a desire 
for autocracy. On the contra, many union leaders w'l.iuld 
democracy if they could make it work. What they iiiid is that 
to a certain extent democracy of management is iiiiwnrkable and 
often detrinieiital to the interests of the workers. Starting with a 
realization that democratic methods won't function ciuite as 
plaiinedj they gradually get to rely more and more on independent 
initiative and perhap,s in time acquire an aggressive aiitof.‘ra,cy iii 
a iiiamier that seems compatible with efficiency as they conceive it. 

He then describes what he states is a typical experience 
wliic.li occurred earlier in his career and •which illustrates the 
difficulties of handling the ' union membership. A t'wo-year 
contract with the employers- is about to expire, The.iiriioii lead-, 
ers draw up terms that the .members' want and }ia\’'e tliese 
(leraaiids appmjved at a mass meeting. They then begin negotia™ 
tioiis with tile coriiinittee of employers of the trade, and threes 
wcxtks or more are coasiinied in conferences. But tin,! .shiiatiiiii 
is at a staiidstili because apparently the eoiployiu's \'von't ydrdiJ. 
A strike may have to be called' after all.’ 

The iiuioit committee feds tha-t the best thing to do is to 
c.'jntii'iiie negcstliitions for several wedvs more so that eveiituMiiy 
a eorni'iroiiiise will be reached. .-On the other hand, it may bti 
inrpossiblfi to agn‘(3, arid a strike call may have to bc3 issued at 
any time “for its moral Now- the question is whetlier 
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the officers should continue their negotiations in secret, leaving 
the union wondering what is going on, or call a mass meeting 
and explain the situation. He writes: 

We call a mass meeting. The following occurs: 

1. The meeting is announced for the best time, 5:30 p.m., a 
half-hour after work. Most of the workers arrive late and the 
meeting does not begin until 6:30. 

2. The hall secured, the best available, is long and narrow. One 
officer of the union, a former politician with a loud voice, makes 
himseK heard. But the speakers who rise from the audience insist 
upon talking inaudibly, and the room becomes noisy with the buzz 
of conversation. 

3. Neurotic types of workers get up to voice their opinions on 
things foreign to the subject at hand. The chairman is almost 
exhausted with constant poundings of the gavel and his attempts 
to get order. He begs, cajoles, threatens, insults the crowd, but 
the noise continues. 

4. Some of the impractical, uncompromising, Communist 
workers, who believe only in fighting, assail the officers, declaim 
against the employers and raise trouble, without sticking to the 
point at issue. 

5. Most speakers berate the committee for having come to 
them with nothing but talk and no special issues to decide or no 
actual strike to engineer. 

6. Straw votes on various issues are asked for, but by this time 
the crowd becomes impatient and more than half of the 2000 workers 
present have left. 

7. The demagoguish types of workers use the time for oratory 
and for urging an immediate strike. 

^8. After four horns of 'terrible wrangling the meeting breaks 
up in disorder. 

The union leader^s letter concludes as follows: At the end of 
that meeting I decided that the bunch coiiid go to hell before I 
would call another meeting to report to them or to get their 
advice. I decided, then that 'when I called on them again I 
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would have .some definite proposition I wanted ratified. In.steacl 
of exhausting myself tiffing to hold. that mob of tiyerias in cheek 
and giving the wild o.nes a chance to rouse the crowd, I \vi..l.i 
have my own speakers planted and I will recognize chiefly those 
who I think will talk com.mon sense. Instead of wasting time 
and energy in such impractical procedures, how^ever^' we run t.lie 
union from headquarters as far as we can/^ 

Case B, Attitude of Union Leaders toward Members 

A student of labor unionism makes the assertion that ^hnaiiy 
union leaders, despise the mob they, are working for, hec^aiise they 
find them unwieldy, iintliinking, uncooperativx‘, disloyal, hard 
to deal with and hard to control, and stupidly blind to their own 
interests.^^ He. also states that most of the members 
a grain of interest in the duties which make real selhgovernrnerii 
possible. If we trusted the crowd too much, we should only la? 
shifting tyranny harder to fight than the. old tyraiinies because 
it would continually slip from one bunch to another.^' He iherj 
relates difficulties because of the apathy and indifference of tljc 
average union member, and how this encourages bureaucracy 
as the most effective way of running a union.^’' 

Questiom: 

1. What are the essentials of a democraMc form of governrnmi? 

2. What procedures in the management of umions or provismis 
of typical union constitutmis may be listed as 

(L unnecessarily tmdeniocraticf 

h, wisely fulfdUny the- standards of effeeiim demoeriiiic mn- 
trol'i 

S. After miting two or three labor tmion meeiings in puur 
lacalify and talhing with their members and: officers^ indicate vimt 
eondiiwns tend to foster apathy and which encourage inMligcfd 
interest on the part of members: in the affairs of the tmkm. 


PROBLEM 60, JURISDICTIONAL CLAIMS AND 

DISPUTES 

Case A. Civil War over Metal Trim on Doors 

The making of doors has always constituted an important 
part of the work of carpenters, while the making of various kinds 
of tin and metal covers has been within the jurisdiction of the 
sheet metal workers’ union. When fire regulations and other 
considerations led to the use of doors encased in tin and other 
metals, the fact that the interior was wood and that doors had 
always been put up by carpenters led to a continuous dispute 
between them and the sheet metal workers as to who was en- 
titled to jobs of this kind. For decades the issue between the 
two unions flared up in strikes called by one or the other and 
held up building or caused losses which some students have cal- 
culated to be in the tens of millions of dollars. 

As to the actual relative competence for the job there has 
been considerable difference of opinion. Many contractors feel 
that the hanging of a metal door is better done by a man trained 
as a carpenter and skilled in the use of a square and level, be- 
cause the doors must be centered and must be hung accurately. 
Others believe that the work should go to the sheet metal work- 
ers. The latter was the decision of a voluntary board of juris- 
dictional awards in which architects, contractors, and engi- 
neers and others were represented, as well as building' trades 
unions. 

When this decision was made, the carpenters refused to abide 
by it, and being one of the largest and most powerful unions in 
tlie country, it enforced its demand for this work. As the sheet 
metal workers’ union is a relatively small one and has less of a 
place in the building industry, contractors: were, inclined to favor 
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the more powerful union, but it was never certain whether 
they could ^^get away with it/^ or would have a strike on their 
hands. 

Case R. Delay in Huge Construction over Trifle 

In 1933 the building projects of the Federal government in- 
cluded the construction of two large new buildings in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to house the headquarters of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and the Interstate Commerce Commission. These 
huge construction jobs involved an item of 1300 radiator covers. 
When about 1100 had already been installed by the carpenters, 
the iron workers pointed out to the contractor that it was really 
their work, and got him to promise to put them on the rest. 

When the iron workers were assigned to install the radiator 
covers the carpenters^ union ordered its men to strike. As a con- 
sequence the contractor was soon unable to continue on the 
building and had to close down, throwing a thousand men out 
of work, and completely tying up two jobs wdiose contract price 
w’'as about $10,000,000. Thus, although a total of not more 
than 1800 in wages was involved in the disputed work itself, the 
w’age loss per day was $8000, or $40,000 per week, for the fort- 
night or more during which the strike lasted. 

Case C. Boundary Lines of Plasterers^ Work 

1. Among the unions chartered by the A.F. of L. are the 
bricklayers and the plasterers. The full name of the former is 
The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union, 
and one paragraph in its charter permits it to include ^^all ex- 
terior' or interior plastering, plain or ornamental, when done 
with stucco, cement, and lime mortars, or patent materials, 
. . . etc., etc.^^ The other union is called the Operative Plaster- 
ers and ' Cement Finishers International Association and its 
charter gives it a right to “all interior or exterior plastering of 
cement, stucco, stone, imitation, or any patent' material when 
cast, . : . . etc., etc.” While much of the work is different, there 
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is an opportunity in various jobs for keen rivalry concerning 
who shall do certain plastering work. 

Bricklayers are everywhere much more numerous in the 
building industry than are plasterers. In many small towns there 
are no local unions of plasterers, and the latter are permitted to 
join the bricklayers’ union. By an agreement between the two 
unions made in 1911, the bricklayers agreed to permit a vote of 
two-thirds of the plasterers in any bricklayers’ union to decide 
whether a separate local of the plasterers’ union should be 
formed. If the plasterers decided to have a separate organiza- 
tion, the bricklayers agreed to take no steps to prevent the 
plasterers’ international from granting their craftsmen a charter. 

This agreement worked amicably until the Florida building 
boom. Plasterers from other parts of the country went South 
and formed a local union. The bricklayers objected, saying that 
the agreement of 1911 provided that only resident plasterers 
might vote on the formation of locals of the plasterers’ inter- 
national union. 

The Executive Council of the A.F. of L. could not reconcile 
the two conflicting groups and when one large New York con- 
tracting concern let its plastering contract in Miami to a com- 
pany w’’hich employed bricklayers to do the work, the plasterers 
called strikes on $22,000,000 worth of that company’s building 
operations in New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, This 
brought stoppages in various other trades by preventing elec- 
tricians, painters, and others from finishing tasks on which 
they were engaged. The same type of dispute affected $100,- 
000,000 worth of work throughout the country. 

2. In the erection of a group of apartment houses in a mid- 
Western city a few years ago, a controversy arose between the 
plasterers and the bricklayers as to who should set some orna- 
mental precast mantels. : A National Board of : Jurisdictional 
Awards, then in operation, decided that such mantels should be 
erected by the plasterers. The bricklayers struck. , ' The con- 
tractor tried to substitute wooden mantels and that made both 
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unions angry and a strike ensued. The National Board of Juris- 
dictional Awards then decided that it would make an exception 
of these particular mantels and that the bricklayers should erect 
them. Then the plasterers struck. In all, over thirty-five days 
of work were lost as a direct result. As there was a shortage of 
housing, the extra cost was included by the owners in the over- 
head and figured in the rental charged to the tenants. 

Case D. Jurisdictional Differences and Wasteful Production 

L Hoisting engineers claim the right to run engines. A con- 
tractor on one small job had a small gas-driven pump which re- 
quired no skill and little attention. Any one of the building 
workers could have given it the incidental time required. But 
to avoid a strike the contractor had to hire a union engineer 
at $8.00 per day simply to start the pump in the morning, oil it 
occasionally, and stop it at night. 

2. A metal door manufacturer put a finish on his doors at the 
factory, instead of on the erection job, by a new baked enamel 
process. After he erected the doors he needed only common 
laborers or scrub women to wipe off the dust. He states: Since 
rubbing off requires no skill it would for that job ordinarily cost 
not more than $1,000. But the painters^ union threatened to 
strike against the contractor who had ordered the doors from us 
on the ground that he was passing over to the laborers work 
that belonged to painters. The only way to avert this was to 
employ skilled painters to rub off the dust. Owing to the threat, 
and to help the contractor we were forced to pay the painters 
$13,000 for rubbing off the dust — the equivalent of what it 
would cost to paint all the doors and trim in the building/^ 

3. A committee of the Federated . American Engineering 
Societies published an impartial study on waste in industry, 
ascribing, to various., elements in the productive process . the 
aspects of waste: which it. believed should .be eliminated. Goii-- 
cerning, the unions in the printing’ industry it stated: 
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Perhaps their most trying practice is the insistence that members 
of one craft union shall not encroach upon the work of another. In 
as simple a matter as printing the names of individual firms on 
catalogue covers, where the imprints are all set up in slugs, after 
each imprint is run off the pressroom workers have been known to 
insist that a compositor be brought from the composing room to 
make the change to the next imprint, while they stand idly by. 
In a case of this kind, where the runs are short, it amounts prac- 
tically to requiring two persons to do the work of one. Similarly 
with paper handlers, sheet straighteners, feeders, and pressmen, 
it is not at all uncommon to be forced to have men from several 
different unions participate in a simple piece of work which could 
be performed more easily and economically by one person. 

Case E. Questioned Solutions for Jurisdictional Disputes 

The construction of the Philadelphia Post Office in 1934 in- 
volved a jurisdictional dispute between three unions, the Inter- 
national Union of Elevator Constructors, the International 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers Union, and the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, over the installation of a con- 
veyor system for the carrying of mail. The dispute resulted in a 
strike which retarded the construction of the entire building. 

At that time a National Labor Board, of the N.R.A., me- 
diated between the parties. It urged direct negotiations or refer- 
ence to an impartial tribunal, but made no headway. It then 
asserted that it was clearly a function of the A.F. of L. to adjust 
jurisdictional disputes. The head of the building trades depart- 
ment of the A.F, of L. stepped forward, stating that if the dis- 
pute could be referred to him, it w^ould be “quickly and satis- 
factorily settled.” 

Objection to this was. raised by one of the smaller unions, 
on grounds not openly stated, but indicated by a private mem- 
orandum presented by a spokesman who feared to speak frankly. 
In his communication he stated: 

The official appointed to adjudicate jurisdictional disputes in the 
A.F. of L. and having most power' outside of the Convention itself, 
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is an appointee owing his place to a combination of a few of the 
largest unions controlling the majority vote. Therefore he plays 
ball with these unions, and a record of his decisions indicates that 
in almost every case the small unions opposing these other unions 
have the decision against them. This indicates the hopelessness of 
the situation as far as justice is concerned, and we can^t submit our 
case to that tribunal 

The Board then ruled that in view of the failure of the vari- 
ous unions to agree upon a proper method of assigning the work, 
the contractor should be free to award the task as lie saw fit. 
The Board said that this was the course to be followed on all 
other government buildings in which a jurisdictional dispute 
had arisen over the installation of conveyors until a settlement 
of the controversy was reached, either directly by the unions, or 
by an impartial tribunal, or by the American Federation of 
Labor. 

This at once aroused vigorous opposition. The representa- 
tive of the Elevator Constructors told the Board the decision 
was “thoroughly unwarranted,^^ because his organization had 
been traditionally invested with this w='ork through its charter 
in 1901 and by former jurisdictional decisions “by proper 
agencies^’ since that time. The representative of the Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers stated that the contractor had 
made the decision to the “ disadvantage of elevator constructors 
and iron workers and to the advantage of millwrights who 
receive a lower wage scale.” The carpenters^ union would not 
budge ill its position. Their general representative stuck to his 
point that the carpenters did this kind of work long before the 
elevator constructors came into the labor movement. 

The representative of the elevator company likewise ob- 
jected to the decision. He stated that the company “would be 
.unable to function under the Board^s decision, since when an.' 
/employer ' starts to settle a union jurisdictional dispute it is 
like entering, a domestic quarrel.” He favored decision by the 
: A.F. of .L., but one union spokesman stated, that this was be- 
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cause he recognized that he would have less trouble if the big 
unions, even though merely obstinate and unjustified in their 
position, were held in line. 

Questions: 

1. Assume that the situations described regarding jurisdio- 
iional claims remain for adjustment. On the basis of research^ 
indicate: 

a. What have been the chief types of former efforts at adjust-' 
mentj and their sources of strength and weakness, 

h. What are the wisest and. most practicable courses to be 
followed in the immediate future to minimize or adjust 
such disputes by (1) organized labor; {2) the government; 
and (3) employers. Apply to each case. 

2, Submit a paper, based on further research, regarding char- 
ters and jurisdictional disputes, presenting a classification of the 
main national and international unions of the A.F, of L, into 
the following three groups: 

a. Unions with so definite and limited a field as to involve no 
likelihood of jurisdictional disputes. 

b. Industries in which amalgamation of two or more related 
crafts would be a simple and practical solution of juris- 
dictional questions involving friction or waste, 

c. Unions whose conflicting jurisdictional claims seem most 
difficult to adjust and which raise the fundamental ques- 
tions and major practical issues of future inter-union 
relations. 


PROBLEM 6L SOME HARD QUESTIONS FOR IM» 
DUSTRIAL UNIONISTS 


Introductory Note: For some 3^ears one of the foremost 
prol3lems facing unions has been the question of the readjust- 
ment of their structure to meet new conditions. Shall the mass 
production industries, such as automobiles, steel, rubber, oil, 
and radio, be organized on a ^^horizontaF^ (craft union) basis, 
or in ^Sj^erticaP^ (industrial) unions? This struggle is several 
decades old, but was forced to the front through the aggressive 
tactics of the industrial group within the American Federation 
of Labor. The point of view and the reasons for desiring such 
a change may be illustrated by the following declaration of 
John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers: 

The form under which most labor is now organized is obsolete. 
Years ago there were craftsmen. Years ago it was ail right for 
men in the same trades to band together. Today the machine has 
so changed conditions as to make that kind of organization im- 
practical. 

In the old days most industrial operations were carried on in 
small plants, in which often the man who employed labor was 
himself a craftsman. Then most of the employees in factories were 
skilled workers who had served their apprenticeships in learning 
their trades. The unsldlled workers did not have to be considered 
because there were veiy few of them. 

But in the last half-century a great change has taken place. 
Mechanization, technological improvements, and mass production 
have rendered skillful manual operations obsolete. Trained crafts- 
men have been driven out by arms of steel, and cog wheels have 
taken the place of brains. A few pattern makers and macliine- 
maintenance operators are all the skilled men required in a large 
: factory today; for the most part, skilled operators. have been re- 
■ placed,, by .unskilled ones. ■ 
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It lias become more and more evident, therefore, that any or- 
ganized labor movement composed exclusively of craft unions is 
not the voice of labor. Today there are more than 30,000,000 
workers in the United States and a trifle over 10 per cent of them 
are members of the American Federation of Labor. There are 
millions of workers who have not been able to join a union and 
those who have, except in one or two industries, have been split 
into small groups. 

We mine workers belong to one union. If we have trouble with 
our employers we are all united. In most of the other industries 
the workers in each craft belong to separate unions, though they 
are employed in the same industry, so that hostile eniployers can 
deal singly with each. Skilled trades have obtained advantages, 
but it has always been at the expense of unskilled workers who in 
their unorganized state have been helpless. 

This point of view has become widely familiar to the general 
public but it is generally assumed that the question of craft vs. 
industrial unionism presents a one-sided issue. Difficulties 
pointed to by craft unionists which should properly be taken 
into account in the type of industrial unions and the kind of 
inter-union relationships advocated tend to be overlooked. The 
purpose of the present problem is merely to provide a corrective. 

For this reason this problem frankly takes the form of presentirhg 
only the practical objections and difficulties asserted by craft 
unionists. It is expected that this challenge to keener thinking 
on the part of industrial unionists will have the result of assuring 
a more realistic and mature understanding of the structural 
readjustments in unionism required, without necessarily gain- 
saying the place or superiority of industrial unionism. 

Case A. Assertion of Unsuitability of One Skilled Branch to 

Represent Another 

A tobacco company has for some years dealt with' the To- 
bacco Workers^ Union, an affliate of the A.F. of L., under a 
closed shop agreement. In this plant 2450 of the workers are 
members of ' the' union, and . the remaining 232 employees ' are 
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actual or potential members of fourteen different craft unions. 
The largest of these craft groups consists of 138 skilled machin- 
ists, oilers, knife grinders, machine fixers, and apprentices, who 
are claimed as members by the machinists’ union, which has 
asked for a separate agreement with the company. 

The spokesman for the machinists’ union argues that the 
machinists are a separate craft by occupation, payroll classifica- 
tion and supervision, and that it is absurd to have a wholly 
different union as guardian for men in a highly skilled craft. 
He states that whatever might be the possibilities of an indus- 
trial union in a metal working plant, there is no basis whatever 
for such unionism where the nature of the work of the great 
majority of the workers is tobacco manufacture. 

Case B. Impaired Mobility of Craft Workers 

In a large brewery there are a number of electrical workers 
whom the brew'ery workers’ union — an industrial union — -claiins 
as members. The local agent of the electrical workers’ union, 
however, points out that an electrical worker, unlike a brewery 
worker, is employed in' various industries. Should the electrical 
worker want to go into the building trades or into other plants, 
he wmld find himself limited by the fact that he is a member of 
the brewery wmrkers rather than the electrical workers’ union. 

The metal trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor, in commenting on situations of this character, put 
its objections to industrial unionism as follows:' 

If the attempt to organize these so-called vertical unions is 
' carried to its logical conclusion it would result in the dismember- 
■ mentof a number of our affiliated international unions. Draftsmen, 
patternmakers, moulders, machinists, boiler-makers, sheet metal 
workers, blacksmiths, electrical workers, plumbers .and steam fitters, 
engineers, in fact , all of the • skilled ' mechanics represented, . in . the 
, metal trades department would be -divided among the membership 
' of .. the .vertical unions. ' , 
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Skilled mechanics going from place to place in search of work 
would face the problem of becoming members of a number of 
vertical unions in order to protect their welfare. 

Case C, Wage Chaos for Craft Workers 

The Carpenters’ Union states that at present it is able to 
establish standard wage scales in communities or areas, whereas 
if the competitors were members of industrial unions every 
union might permit a different scale for competitors in, the 
agreements. Thus one doing the same work might receive 
$8 a day in an automobile factory, $9 a day in a rubber fac- 
tory, and 110 in a brewery. It is also stated that officers of 
vertical unions will never be intimately familiar with the craft 
conditions of employment and methods of production in other 
establishments. The result will be a multiplicity of wage scales 
which will unsettle the market and cause trouble. 

Case D. Difficulty of Maintaming Craft Organizations 

The supporters of craft unions in the metal trades state that 
even if craft unions were to limit themselves to a small sphere 
it would be almost impossible to maintain a strong and efficient 
organization. A report on the subject states: 

To break down existing international unions and merge their 
members into separate vertical unions without cohesion or the 
capacity to plan adequately with other separate vertical groups 
would be to remove the foundation and the framework upon which 
the American trade-union structui’e has been erected and to expect 
the shell which remains to stand firm, dependable and without 
collapse when the stress and storm of industrial friction blackens 
the sky. 

An editorial in a weekly periodical called Labor y which is 
the official organ of the railroad labor organizations of the 
country, makes the following assertions: 

Mr. Lewis would have us believe that industrial unionism— 
that is, one union for all employees in each industry— is the salva- 
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tion of the American workers. There is nothing in the record of 
the last fifty j^ears to sustain that claim. 

. Mr, Lewis^ own union, the United Mine Workers, is an indus- 
trial union, and it has had the advantage of Mr. Lewis’ leadership 
for fifteen or sixteen years. Surely, if industrial unionism is a 
panacea for the ills^ that beset American workers, then Mr. Lewis’ 
union will furnish a shining example. 

But less than three years ago the United Mine Workers were 
practically ^‘on the rocks.” It was saved by the labor provisions 
of the N.R.A., and those labor provisions w^ere adopted by Congress 
at the suggestion of the American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhoods. 

In other words, after it had been butted by the depression for 
three years, Mr. Lewis’ industrial union was saved by the craft 
unions, which had succeeded in holding their ranks intact during 
the most trying period in our country’s history. 

Case E, Martyrdom Required of Skilled Workers 

The union official of a highly skilled group of vrorkers in the 
railroad industry states that these men are in a particularly 
favorable position to bargain with their employers because, 
although they constitute only about one-tenth of the workers 
in the industry, if they go on strike, trains cannot run. They 
have a strong union organization and are satisfied with the 
terms and conditions which their contract specifies. They say, 
therefore, that for them to become part of an industrial union 
would be to sacrifice their technical position in behalf of workers 
who have not taken pains to acquire a skilled occupation and 
who have not been loyal enough to unionism to stand by their 
organization during periods of sporadic leadership. 

' The union official says, therefore, that the outcome would 
ill. all probability be that the ' unskilled and other 'workers, con- 
stituting 90% of ' those in the trade,' engulf us, would 

dominate, in wage negotiations, and would pe.iiiaps insist upon 
radical changes inythe seniority.' arrangement, and privileges 
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which we now enjoy and which have always marked our in- 
dustry/^ 

Case F, Fear of UnmaBageable Size of Industrial Unions 

A union officer in the building trades opposed to industrial 
unions states that if they combined their 'workers into one big 
union they would probably enroll a million workers. This, he 
states, would put the top official way out of the reach of the 
other workers and would create much the same kind of problems 
as over-expansion and excessive size in our large corporations. 
Unions and officers “would lose the personal touch and the 
intimate knowledge of particular group conditions which are 
so valuable a part of craft unions.^^ 

Case 0. Prophesy of Internal Struggles 

An officer of one of the unions in the printing industry takes 
issue with Charles P. Howard, president of the International 
Typographical Union, who is one of the chief protagonists for 
the movement for industrial unions. Mr. Howard had made 
the statement that 

Let us take an actual condition to make the point clear. Here 
is a plant that employs 6,000 workers. They compose all classes, 
and groups of various members are engaged upon different skilled 
work. It is impossible to organize these workers upon craft lines 
and draw jurisdictional limits. In a single day some of these workers 
are engaged upon classes of work that fall within the jurisdictional 
claims of more than one craft union. If organized upon craft lines 
they would become involved in jurisdictional controversy, or com- 
pelled to join more than one craft union, to have regular employ- 
ment. And no group by itself would have sufficient economic 
strength to secure satisfactory settlement of its grievances in dealing 
with the management. 

In answer to Mr. Howard the union officer poin.ts out that' 
“•when you put together a lot of miscellaneous crafts into one 
union, there will be clashes of interest and opinion leading to 
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internal struggles, secession, unsanctioned strikes and other 
consequences, with the possible result also of making it im- 
possible for an industrial union to maintain its contract/^ He 
also asserts that the United Mine Workers, as an example, has 
had a continuous series of difficulties with rival and insurgent 
groups. He further draws attention to the fact that “The In- 
ternational Ty|30grapliical Union at one time had under its 
jurisdiction and as part of the organization the compositors, 
proofreaders, pressmen, bookbinders, stereotypers and electro- 
typers, mailers, news writers, photo-engravers. By agreement 
the bookbinders, stereotypers and electrotypers, and photo- 
engravers have formed separate organizations from the In- 
ternational Typographical Union.’' 

Questions: 

L How far are these opposing contentioiis valid and what coT’- 
rections in theory or principle may he 7nade of them in the light of 
past experience j present needs, arid future tremlsf 

2, In what way can the structure of craft and industrial unions 
take into account the obstacles mentioned and adjust the forms of 
unionism to meet the difficultiesf 


PROBLEM 62, THE CLOSED SHOP AND THE 
CHECK-OFF 

Cme The Open Shop in Unionized Plants 

An employer who has been opposing a collective contract 
with a union has finally become willing to accept all terms 
offered except the union^s demand that every worker should 
either be a union member when hired or should at once become 
such. The terms of this closed shop clause as proposed by the 
union read as follows: 

The employer agrees to employ none but members in good 
standing of the union to do all work that may be required. The 
employer agrees that whenever he may be in need of additional 
workers, he shall first make application to the union for the same, 
specifying the number and kind of workers needed. The union 
shall be given 48 hours to supply the specified help. If the union is 
unable to furnish the required help the employer shall have the 
right to secure his help from elsewhere, and the union agrees to 
give a working card to such workers upon application for affiliation, 
which must take place within one week. 

A member in good standing is one who is fully paid up or who 
is in arrears for not mere than four weeks of dues and assessments 
in the union, and who carries the union membership card and who 
has not for any cause been suspended from the union. 

The employer insists upon an open shop, which he defines 
as one in which a worker may be a union member or not, and 
promises that no question will be raised in hiring or in lay-off 
concerning such affiliation. He states that a closed shop would 
give the union a monopoly of the labor market and soonw^ould 
make it impossible for^ him to hire anyone, however efficient he 
might be, who did not want to join the union. , 
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The union counters that since the terms of the collective 
agreement it won will be enjoyed equally by members and by 
those who do not pay dues, workers will be inciined to forget the 
need for solidarity and it will be difficult to maintain the organ- 
ization, The union points out that since an employer is normally 
opposed to a union he is likely to hire non-union individuals as 
a matter of course, and that in any event, without a closed., shop, 
every hiring of a non-union man -and every lay-off of a union 
man while there are non-union members in the plant, will seem 
an act of hostility and will keep the organization in a suspicious, 
mood. 

The employer thereupon states that inasmuch as the union 
has only about 85% of the workers in its ranks, he is willing 
to agree to a stipulation that he will not reduce this ratio during 
the life of the agreement. 

Case B. Open Shop Involving Friction among Employees 

A clothing concern made an agreement with the union 
which retains the principle of the open shop. About 10% of 
the workers did not join the union. But soon after the agree- 
ment was signed, fellow employees of these non-members began 
a systematic campaign of intimidation. They called these 
workers ^hscabs.^’ They played pranks on their clothes, poured 
water into' their lunch boxes, and made these men so iiiicom- 
fortable that, some of them have quit, with only a comparatively 
few sullenly holding out. This has lasted four weeks. 

As it is only a matter of time before the concern will become 
a closed shop, the emplo^^er has been doing what he could to 
retain the workers who had stood, for the open shop. It is be-, 
Heved that he is secretly pa3ing them extra wages to make up 
for their. extra trouble. , Iii. hiring new workers he is in the main 
favoring non-union employees, pointing out to the union agents 
that by doing this' he is 'really retaining a semblance' of the 
status quo and that his action is not interfering with the life 
or orgaiiimtioii of .the.: union nor with, the non-umon quota.. 
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The employer states that the situation is causing him lot 
of grief and he. is uncertain whether to hold out for the prin- 
ciple of the open shop, submit to a completely closed shop, or 
propose some modified principle which will prove more satis- 
factory to both sides. 

Cme C. Closed Shop against Rival Labor Union 

A struggle is being waged in a plant between two rival unions 
of shoe workers. The company, a few months ago, entered into 
a closed shop agreement with that union which beyond all doubt 
represented a majority of the men in the plant. We shall call 
this Union A. Some workers who at that time joined the union 
also retained their membership in the other union, which we 
shall call Union B. 

Sometime later Union A notified the workers that they were 
violating a provision in its constitution that no member could 
belong to any other organization in the trade. They were given 
an opportunity to resign from Union B, which they refused. 
As a result, they were tried in a trade union tribunal, fined and 
suspended. The employer was thereupon notified that they 
were no longer members of Union A in good standing, and under 
the terms of the closed shop agreement they were discharged. 
They therefore have asked a government board to rule that 
such action has deprived them of the right to belong to any 
organization which they choose. 

Union B is not sought by the workers as a bargaining agency, 
and it could not serve as such in the company if it were desirous 
of so doing, because it is. in the minority. The complaining 
employees are bent upon retaining their membership in Union B 
in order, it would seem, to keep certain extraneous benefits, 
and are at the same time desirous of belonging to Union A. 

The officers of Union A contend that such employees in 
■ effect ,. ask ^t^^^ the union be compelled' to surrender the advan- 
tages gained in an. agreement reached as a result of collective 
bargaining. It asserts that by requesting and accepting mem- 
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bersliip at -a time when it had>lre4dy adopted the constitution, 
they assented to it, and ratified the closed shop agreement. 

Case D. Closed Shop by Company Union against Labor Union 

A cotton mill has been very strongly opposing the organiza- 
tion of a union. As a result of its attitude and with its encour- 
agement a “Friendship Association'^ was formed among the 
employees which obtained the adherence,, at least' outwardly, 
of a majority of the employees. It may be true that in any case 
the majority actually do prefer this association to an outside 
labor union. 

The mill has made a collective agreement with the Friend- 
ship Association, as representing a majority of the workers, 
which provides for a closed shop for one year. The terms of this 
agreement may be seen in the following notice posted in the 
shop. 

Pursuant to a contract this day entered into by and between the 

C Cotton Mills and the C- Friendship Association, only 

members of the Friendship Association will be emplo3red in said 
Mills after this date. All seeking employment in said Mills will be 
required to exhibit membership cards in said Association, unless he 
or she shall exhibit a power of attorney authorizing said Association 
to represent him or her in all matters pertaining to collective 
bargaining. 

Membership in the Association excluded participation in 
any other labor organization, as the by-laws provide that “any 
member: hereof wishing to Join any other labor organimtion 
may do so but the joining of any other labor organization shall 
be considered his resignation from this Association. No member 
of ' any , labor, organization shall be eligible to membership, in 
this Association*". 

When the mill opened, the Friendship Association^ officers 
and members turned aw^ay all applicants who did not have the 
requisite membership card or power of attorney. About 130 
employees on the first shift and about 137' on the second were 
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thus refused admission. By resolution of the Association later 
adopted, and as stated in a notice then posted, such employees 
were given a week to become members or sign powers of‘ attor- 
ney. About 133 employees took advantage of the opportunity, 
became members or were reinstated to membership in the 
Association, and were given employment. Ninety-six persons 
regularly employed when the mill closed and who still desire 
employment at the mill have not been reinstated because they 
refused to join the Association or to sign the power of attorney. 

The union opposes a closed shop agreement made with this 
Association on two grounds, first, that the Association is really 
a creation of the management and second, that a closed shop 
agreement of this character forbids genuine collective bargaining, 
and should not be permitted. 

Case E, Discharge of Members Not in Good Standing 

with Union 

1. A theater chain made an agreement with a union of stage 
employees providing for the closed shop. Not long after the 
agreement had been in operation the union notified the theater 
management that three men who were in its employ were not 
in good standing with the union. They were refused member- 
ship because in years gone by they had taken the place of its 
members out on strike. The union asks the employer to dis- 
charge these workers as not being members of the union. 

The emplo3rer contends that this is not a valid interpreta- 
tion of the closed shop, since these men are now willing to join 
the union. ' ■ 

2. A local shoe union fell into the hands of several officers 
who, it was believed by the workers, used their positions merely 
to draw salaries and live on- expense accounts.. Several m^'orkers 
of the more aggress.! ve. sort attacked the .officers at an open, 
union meeting, demanded an accounting of dues and assess- 
ments, and then formed a voluntary committee to turn senti- 
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meiit against the officers. The latter therefore appointed a 
iiiembersiiip committee to consider the actions of these dis- 
satisfied elements^ and on the ground that they were trying to 
disrupt the union and were a menace to the organization they 
were expelled. The union officers have asked the plants in the 
locality to discharge these workers as being not in good standing 
with the union. 

Since there is a possibility that these actions may precipitate 
a strike of fellow sympathizers, the employers involved are 
raising objection to closed shop practices which force them 
to discharge the w^otkers who are willing to remain members 
ol" the union but who happen not to be in favor with its of- 
ficers, 

3. A union operating under a closed shop agreement has 
suspended several workers for delinquency in paying certain 
assessments for the aid of a general labor movement or for not 
paying fines. The union has demanded that the employers lay 
off these workers until the suspensions are lifted. The emplo^^er 
retorts that matters of suspension are union business and not 
company business and that it will not become an instrument 
of the union in its administrative relationships. 

Case F. Plight of Employees Who Work during a Strike 

A group of longshoremen formerly employed on the San 
Francisco waterfront have written an appeal to the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and to the Mayor of San Francisco, asking 
what might be done to enable them to be permitted to do loiig- 
sliore work in or anywhere near San Francisco. They state that 
at the time of the longshoremen's, strike in the summer of 1934.. 
tlmy liad had no .grievance against their employer and, had . 
as.si.sted'Mm in moving .some goods, instead of going on. strike. , ; 
They were .at once called scabs.'' ■ When the strike was settled, 
the. union did not readmit to membership those who, whether ; 
formerly imioii men or not, had worked during the strike. . . 
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An official familiar with the situation states: 

Many of the longshoremen didnT know what to do in the par- 
ticular emergency and were tom between loyalty to particular 
bosses who had always treated them right and the call of a strike 
in which they didn^t happen to believe, Others had had their per- 
sonal differences with union officials. Most of them would have gone 
on strike immediately if they had foreseen the consequences. 

The settlement of the strike required that men who had been 
in longshore work at any time during the previous three years 
were to be registered for assignment of work through the dispatching 
hails. As a matter of practice the union has been dead set against 
any man who happened to w'ork at any time during the strike. 
It is over two years now, and not one of them has been allowed 
back. The union has been harder on the men than employers ever 
have been on strikers, for no matter how much of a bad actor a 
worker has been, an emplojrer wdll relent after a time and let him 
come back if he seems to be in the right spirit. About 400 or 500 men 
have completely lost their livelihood in the longshore work on the 
Pacific Coast, but some have shifted to certain Eastern and Lake 
ports. 

A solution for this would be easier if we didnT have an ab- 
solutely closed’^ San Francisco Bay area and for that matter on 
the whole Coast. We could get a man a job in that case, and that 
is why I am against a rigidly closed shop unless some responsibility 
over union policies and practices can be exercised. 

Case G. Union Demand for ‘‘ Check-ofi ’’ of Dues 

A coal union has made a collective contract with a steel 
company operating eleven isolated bituminous collieries dis- 
tributed over. several large .counties of a Southern state. The 
union has demanded that the dues payable by the workers, 
which are expensive to collect because of the distances involved, 
should be deducted by the employer from the wnekly wage. 
The colliery refuses to do this. It states that it will abide by 
the closed shop agreement, hire only those who are union mem- 
bers, and discharge those who are not in good standing, pro- 
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vided that adequate notice is given and' this practice Is not 
abused. It refuses to assist the union in its organizing activ- 
ities by the check-off^’ of dues and assessments. 

The .union responds that its contracts in the anthracite field 
uniformly call for the check-off of union dues and assessmentsj 
the first not to exceed $1 per man per month and the latter 
not to exceed $2 per man per year. The union asserts that 
failure, to grant such a privilege is evidence of hostility, and 
that the company is not genuinely accepting collective bargain- 
ing but only making it harder for the union to maintain itself. 

Case H, A Tacit Closed Shop 

While the contracts of the railroads with the four Railroad 
Brotherhoods of conductors, brakemen, engineers, and firemen 
are on an open shop basis, these unions exclude Negroes from 
membership in their organizations through specific provisions 
of their union constitutions. Negroes are thus in practice barred 
from four of the best paying jobs in the trade. A Negro organ- 
ization protests bitterly against this exclusion, stating that 
this unwritten practice is, in effect, a tacit closed shop, and 
that the Federal government should enforce a liberal racial 
policy upon unions controlling interstate carriers. 

See also: 

Problem 47, Case D. Labor Union Contract Involving Discharge 
of Negro Craftsmen 

Questions: 

. 1, Evaluate the pros and cons of the closed shop and^ the check-- 
off, in terms of the advantages and disadvantages under praciical 
conditions to the employer, to unions, to the workers, and to the 
general public . ' 

If the closed shop in some form is to prevail in a given 
aejree}nent,:ivhat arrangements and stipulations, if any, might 
he made to prevent possible injustices^ 


PROBLEM 6S. EMPLOYEE DISCHARGES UNDER 
UNION AGREEMENTS 


A joint union agreement in a shoe factory and one in a 
hosiery mill have almost identical provisions, reading as follows: • 
'^^All controversies between the parties to this agreement shall 
be subject to adjustment and arbitration as herein provided. 
The discharge of any employee which the union claims to be 
unjustifiable shall be arbitrated/^ The following illustrate the 
types of cases which the impartial arbitrator, provided for in 
the agreements, is called upon to arbitrate. 

Case A. Dismissals on Ground of Inefficiency 

1. In a shoe company a patent leather repairer was dis- 
charged for low production. The company makes other com- 
plaints against the operative, such as inaccuracies in reports 
and unsatisfactory quality of work, but these it considers less 
serious than the alleged low production. 

The foreman who discharged the repairer testified to the 
amount of patent repairing w-hich he considers a fair day\s wnrk, 
asserting that others of his crew do it. The union, in defending 
the worker, replied that the foreman has an exceptionally good 
crew. The discharged repairer frankly admitted that she 
doubted her ability to do satisfactorily the volume of work 
wdiich the foreman stated that he expects, although she has had 
about four yeais^ experience in three other factories in the city. 

The arbitrator asked two other: foremen for whom the re- 
pairer has worked about, the ; quantity and quality 'of her work. 
Each of these, foremen stated that, .the discharged :,repairer is 
fully competent. She asks ' reinstatement both 'to . avoid dis- 
charge and to preserve her reputation as a good worker. 
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2. A hosiery mill discharged a seamer for bad work. The 
employer alleges that an unusually large number of the stock” 
ings she, had made had been defectively seamed and that some 
of them could not even be properly repaired. 

The union- replies that the whole average work of the dc” 
partment in which she was engaged is low, that there was an 
insufficient number of individual checks on the seamers’ work 
in general to permit a fair comparison with the average per- 
formance, and that the penalty of discharge was too drastic. 
The union contends, further, that discharge should be an ex- 
ceptional penalty for extraordinary reasons and that there is 
no more justification for a company to discharge a worker for 
ordinary inefficiency than for the union to try to throw an 
employer out of business because he runs his factory poorly. 

The employer replies that this means that once an employee 
is hired, it is a marriage wdth no divorce permitted; that poor 
workers will share equally in work with good ones; and that 
aside from other disadvantages, the interference with the fore- 
man’s power would impair discipline to the point of permitting 
employees to be lax and uncooperative. 

Case B, Dismissals on Ground of Carelessness 

1. A knitter in a hosiery company permitted a machine 
under his supervision to do' ^Mouble-dipping,’^ resulting in a 
smash of the machine. The company discharged him for this 
on the grounds of carelessness and incompetence. Among his 
several shortcomings, as presented by the company in this case, 
was that he' failed to notice the difficulty with his machine as 
evidenced by the sound of its operation. 

The union protests that such an accident might occur to 
any,: knitter having supeiwision over several machines, that he 
was at the time engaged in fixing an adjoining machine, and 
that this had required considerable concentration which had 
made, it less easy for, him to notice the peculiar noise of the 
other, machine. , 
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The company replies that a skilled knitter has the judgment 
and the alertness required to prevent unnecessary damage, 
and that the company alone is the one to judge whether a man 
who has permitted a damage as unprofessional as this. is com- 
petent enough to be kept on the job. 

2. A fitting room bench operative wms suspended for putting 
stain on the edges of three cases of light colored kid saddles 
on which no stain of any kind should have been put, thus making 
them unsalable. 

The suspended operative has been in the company’s employ 
over a year. She has performed different bench operations, 
including staining edges. Prior to the present difficulty she 
had, however, stained edges of black leather only and thus had 
not had direct opportunity to become familiar wdth the fact 
that edges of colored leather, except tan calf, were not stained. 
The operative involved is conscientious, distressed by her mis- 
take, frank in admitting it, offers no excuses, gives the most 
straightforward statement of fact, and is eager to retain her Job. 

Case C. Dismissals on Ground of Discipline 

1. The union asks reinstatement with pay for lost time of a 
worker discharged for leaving the factory without permission 
of the foreman. The manufacturers’ association asks confirma- 
tion of the discharge. 

Testimony indicates that the discharged employee waited 
several hours for work on three consecutive mornings. On the 
first two, she eventually received work; on the third, she went 
home after waiting several hours without being given any 
work. The following morning, the worker asserts, she reported 
to the ; foreman that , she was kept waiting an excessive length 
of time for work. She, said she would take it up ivith the union. 
The foreman 'and .the; worker each made .remarks bound to 
anger: the .other. The foreman told this worker that no employee 
gained': anything by ' going over ' his head .to .. the boss with ,a 
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complaint and that she would not gain anything if she went to 
the union. The worker retorted by charging the foreinaii with 
favoritism. She was thereupon discharged. ' 

2. Two men were discharged by a hosiery' concern. Imme- 
diately this became a matter of interest to other workers in the 
department. Thirty-seven of them became excited and w^eiit on 
strike. They refused to go back to work although their miion 
shop chairman and the outside union officials made every effort 
to have them resume operation of their machines. After a stop- 
page of several hours these men were discharged by the man- 
agement because of their refusal to work. The iinioii protests 
the discharge as being too severe a penalty. 

Questions: 

L What are the advantages and disadvantages of such restrict 
tion of the employees poioer of discharge f In your answer indicate 
what provisions mid procedures would protect the parties coU'- 
cerned, not only from ^^ossihle abuses of the power of discharge 
but also from the disadvantages of interference ivith the right of 
management to discipline and, when necessary, to discharge. 

What would you be inclined to rule, as arbitrator, in the 
given cases? 



PROBLEM 64^ ADMINISTRATION OF UNION WAGE 

AGREEMENTS 


Case A. Refund of Part of Wages by Employees 

A company belongs to a manufacturers’ association which 
has signed a collective agreement with a union. This company 
is located at a part of town in which the workers live, and its 
officers are very much liked by these -workers. The factory is a 
large, modern structure built, unfortunately, in 1929, at the 
peak of building prices. At that time there was no union con- 
tract. Now, according to the management, costs are too high 
to meet competition. It has done all it can, and the next step 
requires a wage cut. 

The head of the company recently called a meeting of the 
workers and explained the situation clearly, saying that it was a 
choice between a wage reduction of at least 25% from union 
scales or enforced part-time work for a -while, with probably 
the eventual closing of the factory. He said that he would 
accept a voluntary offering of a 25% refund of wages to keep 
the factory going. Cards were distributed permitting such 
agreements, and the majority of the workers signed them as 
an apparently willing act. 

The union contends that this procedure is contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of a w-age agreement and that the employer 
should not be allowed to request or receive such rebates. 

Case B. Right of Employer to Pay a Higher Wage 

1. A company which has signed a market agreement with a 
union concerning wages, hours,, and other conditions has been 
paying higher rates than those specified to certain classifications 
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of skilled workers. The fellow members of the manufacturers^ 
association assert this to be a violation of the union agreement. 
These manufacturers state that for this concern to pay a higher 
rate under such circumstances encourages similar demands/ de- 
moralizes the wage agreement, and makes it impossible to have 
a standard contract. 

The company replies that a union contract should set mini- 
mum rates but should not prohibit paying more than the 
minimum. It maintains that it has always paid more than the 
miiiiniiim and wants to continue to get the cream of the workers. 

The other companies retort that while in an exceptional case 
a concern may, as in this case, actually prefer to pay a scale 
higher than agreed upon, normally such a situation represents 
a higher wage forced by some group under threat of strike. They 
say that even if such a higher wage is granted by the employer 
freely, it puts ideas into the head of militant groups of workers 
which would “unsettle the agreement. 

2. A contract was signed in the building trades in an Eastern 
city which gave a new high wage rate of $1.25 an hour to brick- 
layers and carpenters. It was to go into effect on October 1st. 
Pay day was on October 3d. On the morning of October 3d, 
with no warning, the Laborers’ Union, which had received 12^ 
an hour less in the agreement, reached a large number of con- 
tractors and forced some of them into signing a contract for the 
pajmient of the $1.25 rate, on the penalty of having a strike 
called immediately on their jobs. By the time pap’olls were to 
be ready, around noon, the rumor around town was that the 
higher wage was being paid everywhere, and so, to avoid strikes, 
employers paid it on demand. Concerns which had contracts 
on their hands,, at tlie ' agreed-upon .rates had losses, and charged 
the union officers with bad faith. The latter retorted that if 
employers paid higher wages than, the agreement, called for,, 
the union could not do anything about it. 
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Case C, Deductions for Breakages and Spoiled Work 

1. The handle of a machine used by a knitter in a hosiery 
concern, was broken during its operation. The company main- 
tains that this damage must have been caused by gross careless- 
ness of the knitter, since such a break of a slacker handle has' 
been rarely experienced in the hosiery industry. The company 
found no casting flaw in the broken handle. The company feels 
that it is justified in holding the knitter responsible for one-half 
the amount of the damage. 

2. A clothing cutter has ruined a large bolt of cloth by cut- 
ting it up wrongl}?^. The employer has arranged with him for 
pa 3 niient out of his weekly %vages for the value of the cloth, and 
for deductions of wages for the time he spent in cutting it. The 
union protests any private arrangements of this kind, asserting 
that such reimbursements shall be given only for willful negli- 
gence and in all cases shall be reported to the union so that it 
may take a protest, if necessary, to the impartial chairman. 

Case D. Special Concessions to Meet Non-Union Competition 

In 1931 a coal operator in the Illinois area was appointed by 
his fellow employers as the spokesman to meet a union commit- 
tee of the district to urge a radical reduction in the wage rates. 
He pointed out that the average earnings of the miner in Illinois 
: were over two dollars a day more than in Kentucky, and showed 
that a,' substantial proportion of the business of the local opera- 
. tors had been taken away by Southern non-union mines. He 
asserted that the higher wage in the union areas would merely 
serve to ruin the mines which had collective bargaining, and 
thus would help the non-union mines. 

The union agent of the district opposed any reduction. 'He, 
maintained that there ^ was no -use in trying; to' compete by re- 
ducing low wages, for the non-union mines would,, always be able: 
to go the union one better. The union,' would 'merely be .losing:. 
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one of its chief talking points to the non-union meiij viz., the 
great difference between union mines and non-union mines in 
the wage rates paid. 

Case E. Special Rates on Particular Orders 

A shoe concern requests specified lower piece-rates to apply 
only on specified orders taken at lower prices to fill' in during a 
slack period. It points out that a selling policy which will ac- 
complish steadier operation is greatly to the benefit of both 
operatives and manufacturers, and that to reduce wages tem- 
porarily in order to enable the manufacturer to cany out such a 
selling policy would give employment to many people. 

Case F, Specifications concerning Humber of Helpers 

A contract being negotiated in the pocketbook industry 
requires different wage scales for the experienced workers, the 
helpers, and the apprentices. A helper has previously been de- 
fined as one who ^Tias worked on pocketbook work for at least 
18 months, is capable of performing all pocketbook work, except 
turning in of corners, chopping, creasing, trimming and edging 
and is working with a teamer in the capacity of a helper. 

The union states that manufacturers have tended to use the 
more skilled and experienced vrorkers as helpers too long, and 
that by allowing a skilled worker several such helpers, the wage 
scales will, in fact, be reduced. It therefore demands as a part 
of the agreement a clause to the effect that “No pocketbook 
maker shall work with more than two helpers, and desires con- 
trol over' the number, rate of advancement, and definition of 
apprentices who wish to be helpers. 

Case G, Right of Access to Employer's Payrolls 

In, , a complicated agreement being ■ negotiated, piece-rate 
scales for various grades of w^orkers, and other detailed, arrange- 
ments regarding, wages and hours, have been agreed upon, but 
the union states that such an agreement is of value only if faith- 
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fully adhered to by the manufacturers. It has therefore insisted 
that the agreement signed should include the following clause: 

A duly authorized officer or representative of the Union shall 
have access to the employer's factory payroll books for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the correct earnings of the workers employed 
in the employer's shop.” ■ 

Case H, Protection against Secret Violations of Agreements 

A building contractor paying the union rates of wages finds 
that some contractors withm the locality who had formally 
agreed to the new union wage scale appear not to be paying the 
full wage and are thus able to underbid the legitimate employers 
on new work by wide margins. As the labor item in estimating a 
contracting job usually outweighs the material and overhead 
items heavily, it is practically impossible to take a job in open 
bidding from one of these contractors, whose shop is ostensibly 
a union one but which is really working for less than union wages. 
Thus, one union is believed to permit its men to work for 90^ 
and $1.00 per hour instead of the rate of $1.25 called for in the 
contract. The business agents of the union seem to be in collu- 
sion with these competitors, so that the evidence is difficult 
to get. 

Questions: 

1, Discms the appropriate action to he taken with regard to 
the terms and administration of the collective agreement in each 
of the cases presented} indicating what concessions or adjustme7its 
could properly be made by either the employer or the union to 
meet the needs of the situation. 

2. What features of an agreement are possible means of pro- 
tection of employers who obey Us termS} against collusion between 
unscrupulous manufacturers and dishonest union offidalsf 


PROBLEM 65. ATTACKS UPON UNION WAGE 

POLICIES 

Case A. Fair Wage or Monopoly Scale? 

All official of an employers' waterfront association on the 
Pacific Coast states that a union introduces mass action “whose 
economic intelligence is like that shown in the Townsend plan/' 
and therefore its members are remunerated “way out of line 
with economic possibilities. Their leaders, if they know better, 
must take an unreasoning attitude in order to hold their follow- 
ing." He says further: 

Unions may sometimes say that they are merely interested in 
a “fair" wage, but in their actual practice they are trying to get 
all they possibly can without reference to what a “fair" wage 
might be. They mil not only admit that this is so, but actually 
publish it. 

A fair wage policy would be one which -would at least take into 
account the general consumer. Leave profits, if you will, at the 
very minimum, yet every increase obtained by any union which has 
a monopoly over wages is paid for by other workers through higher 
prices, directly or indirectly forced upon the product. 

A fair wage policy would take into account fellow workers. Do 
you find that a strong printing union or railroad union or any other 
monopoly group in a craft, or part of an industry, worries about 
what the other workers are getting? They look out for themselves 
and say, “Let the other fellows organize and get theirs." 

■ A fair wage policy requires ' some economic sense, and some 
willingness to consider the whole picture,. Could you possibly get 
: that out of .a wild meeting of longshoremen,, or get them to follow 
... any leader who; counselled .moderateness and a, consideration' . for 
..votherpeople?, / , 

2T9. . 
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Case B. Impossibility and Futility ” of Umon Wage 

Demands 

A manufacturer of women^s garments complains that under 
the industry’s agreement, the coat, reefer, and dress operators 
are paid a piece-rate to yield them an average of $1.50 an hour, 
or an equivalent weekly rate of $60 (aside from overtime), and 
that on the same way of figuring, the contract yields machine 
pressers $57 per week, sliirt operators $48 per week, and coat 
finishers $41 per week. It is his belief that the union in his 
industry has forced an exorbitant scale on the trade. He ar- 
gues that if every industry were organized on a collective bar- 
gaining basis, and if every employer yielded, or had to yield 
to such wage demands, the wages demanded would in all prob- 
ability exceed enormously the total income of the country, 
even including salaries, profits, dividends, and all other forms. 
He writes: 

Since the increase in national income required would make 
more efficient production indispensable, even this would be im- 
possible because unions tend to curb demands from the employer 
for output or discipline, so that with unions in power everywhere 
we could not even produce the extra income to pay the wage bill 
Under these conditions the demands would be impossible to meet 
and would fall of their own weight. They would be futile because 
they would merely mean spiral increases in cost and prices, which 
would leave the real wages about where they were. 

The only basis on which wage increases demanded by unions 
may be given is when only a few trades are organized. These 
unions are then able to obtain for their members higher incomes 
at the expense of others who are unorganized. 

Case (7. Effect of Union Wages on Demand for Products 

A printing establishment which specializes in color plates 
believes that paintings reproduced in color, rather' thaii in black' 
and white, could have a large popular appeal if put out at a low 
price. The owner states that ■if, the workers would be willing' to. 
accept $30; or ,'$35 a- week, , instead of demanding contracts stipu- 
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lating $60; $70 and more, he could produce these plates far more 
cheaply and could expand his business enormouslyj so that in 
time plants in the industry could give employment to many 
times the number of people now in this kind of work; He says: 

The result of union wage policy, instead of increasing purchas- 
ing power, actually restricts industrial expansion, penalizes the 
consumer, reduces the opportunities for labor, makes it possible 
for foreign concerns, at least in our trade, to leap over the highest 
tariff wall, and benefits a few against the many. 

Case D. Economics of Union Wages in Building 

Building contractors object that wage rates of $10, $12, and 
$16 a day, plus bonuses, keep many people from building or 
engaging in repairs, and greatly restrict the amount of construc- 
tion work. Real estate, house, and hotel owners blame the 
building trades workers, in part, for the inadequate amount of 
housing available for the masses of people, and for the high 
rents necessarily enforced by the high initial cost of building. 

The recurrent complaints from economists and others who 
have no direct relationship to building or construction, but who 
regard the construction industry as the leverage raising or lower- 
ing business prosperity as a whole, are often in the same tenor. 
A statistician who has made a study of the subject writes: 

An expansion of housing and construction is, as you know, re- 
garded by many authorities as the chief way out of a depression. 
Whatever may have been the cause of the last depression, the fact 
remains that in residential construction alone, as gauged by con- 
tracts awarded, there was a decline from 1929 to 1932 of approxi- 
mately 80%. Union labor realized the conditions by granting some 
reductions without recognizing it in their contracts. But govern- 
ment construction soon stiffened the iaborleaders, and the minute 
recovery got under way, the monopoly of union workers began to 
, .get its usual preference in employment, so that they tightened up 
on wage rates; . 

: In 1935, for example, almost 20% of ai! skilled building workers 
in the country, under union scales, were paid at a rate of $1.50: or 
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more per hour. As the average rate of even helpers and laborers 
was 81^*, the scale for union workers in the various building trades 
averaged §1.20 per hour both in 1934 and 1935. These are some', 
of the conditions which slowed up what might have been a big 
housing boom for the masses. 

Everyone urged upon the government that it finance and under- 
take a housing program, and this might have carried us far except 
for the insistence of the building unions upon having wage rates 
corresponding to union scales charged to private contractors. This 
re-introduced the issue of artificially high costs. Partly as a result, 
it was the automobile industry, which was not at all controlled by 
union labor, which got the jump and helped to pull us out of the 
depression. If the building trades had not had a strangle hold 
through excessive wages and arbitrary restrictions on the construc- 
tion industry, we might have had a boom in housing too, recovered 
quicker and left a few million better homes for the people to live 
in during our next depression instead of cars. 

The building trades union reply is that if wages are figured 
on an annual basis their rates are not excessive, and that the 
chief remedy required for housing is to reduce the monopoly 
prices charged by the makers of building materials, mortgage 
companies, and land speculators. Some economists reply that 
undoubtedly everything should be done to break up the rings 
which boost the prices of building materials and to remove the 
other obstacles of a financial nature which interfere w^ith build- 
ing. They point out, however, that in building costs the labor 
factor is 50% and often 60% of the total, and that the principle 
they are urging applies in either case. They say that there 
would be less irregular work in building and more stability if 
wage rates were more flexible and corresponded to economic 
conditions. 

Case E. AUegation that Excessive Wage Deinands Caa Be 

Cxirbed Only by Dictatorship 

A student of public ' affairs wdio terms himself a “cynical 
believer’^ in the value of collective bargaining states that society 
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owes capitalism a debt for the opposition that it puts up to imion 
wage demands. He_ states that too harmonious relationships 
with unions usually mean that both sides are taking it out on 
the public. He further states that even good socialists and lib- 
erals, if they are clear thinking, will admit this. He cites the 
following excerpt from a book by John A. Hobson, a liberal 
English economist: 

In some trades organization of labour is half-coiisciously directed 
to getting for the employees a share in the plunder obtained by 
charging monopoly or semi-monopoly prices to other trades, or 
the private consumer, for the goods or services which they supply. 
■As organization becomes more effective in the fundamental and 
pivotal trades, it must be expected that the mutual recognition 
on the part of the capitalists, managers, and workers of the waste 
from a conflict between these factors will bring them into closer 
and more harmonious cooperation in seeking a common gain out 
of the public at large by sharing the gains from high prices, (hi- 
cefUims in the New Inclustrial Orders New York, Thomas Seltzer, 
1925, p. 20.) 

This “cynical believer’^ asserts further: “No form of capi- 
talism or socialism could curb the excessive demands of unions 
if the balance of power veered sharply towards labor. The out- 
come w^ouid be fascism or Communism, in both of which the 
curb comes through dictatorship, subordinating unions dras- 
tically through arbitrary power. 

: Questions: 

1. What would constitute, in principle, a fair level of wages 
for which a union is justified in striving? 

2. By reference to typical wage 7'ates in strongly organized 
trades in your community, or elsewhere, indicate whether there 
appears to be any tangible basis for the assertions that unions are 
exacting monopoly: scales, 

S., Comment on the validity of union wage policies from eco- 
nomic and sociological standpoints, paying special attejition toihe 
senous clmrgemadeinCase E, 



PROBLEM 66. DISPUTED VALUE OF UNIOIS II 

PRODUCTION 

Case A. Leaders’ Reluctance to Support Unpopular Changes 

In a coal company in Illinois, the management a few years 
ago desired to introduce a change from room and pillar work to 
the long wall system. The latter permits taking out practically 
all the coal, instead of leaving about half of it underground. It 
requires fewer maintenance men to lay and repair tracks, fewer 
timbermen, and few^er people to clean up falls of roofs. The 
company urged this system upon the men because it anticipated 
lower costs of production that would enable it to compete with 
lower cost non-union mines then operating down South, which 
were already using the long wall system. 

As part of this new plan, the company planned to subdivide 
the miner^s work somewhat, so that drilling and blasting would 
be done by special men, as well as the handling of the empty 
cars and timbering. Thus the miner would have less idle time 
and waiting, and would be able to dig coal more steadily. The 
plan did not involve more or harder w^ork but a different organi- 
zation of work. By using these men continuously during their 
eight hours of work, instead of intermittently, as was then the 
case, the company expected to get twenty-four tons of coal per 
digger daily, as against twelve tons under the existing system. 
Instead of paying per ton mined, it would pay a flat day rate 
specified in the union agreement for day men, equivalent to 
the average former earnings of tonnage men in this area.- , 

The three main oflScials of the local union were an intelligent 
and friendly group, but they said that the miners would see the 
plan as a way for the employers to get more work for less pay. 
It would seem to double efficiency and thus to enable. the work 
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to be done with fewer men, either in this mine or in the industry 
as a whole. They felt they would lose their influence with the 
union membership and with higher officers of the union if 
they permitted this plan. 

Under the terms of agreement with the emplo^^ers, the union 
had no right to specify any particular method of operating a 
mine. But the tonnage rate of pay had been specified, and if this 
basis was not changed, the actual earnings of the miners would 
have’ been doubled under the newer, more continuous system of 
work and thus have made the plan impossible. Hence the intro- 
duction of the plan was, in effect, stopped because the union 
officials held out for the tonnage rate. 

Case B, Compatibility of Umons with Scientific Management 

An intelligent textile employer, who has been a liberal leader 
in his field and a supporter of unions in the trade, describes him- 
self as a turncoat against his former ideals and an opponent of 
unionism in his own plants. He asserts that unions are masses, 
with the intelligence of masses, and ^Hhey see short cuts to 
higher wages where none exist.'' He says ironically that unions 
would be a good thing in the trade for me only if my competitors 
alone would have them," and writes as follows: 

As one who studied his labor relations under Professor Robert P. 
Hoxie before the War, I find myself forced by experience to admit 
that he was right and I am wrong. For a while I thought that with 
proper nursing I could get a union group to see our joint interest 
in greater production and efficient operation. The union cooperated 
for a couple of years, and I thought everything lovely. But the end 
result is that I find that workers as a whole are incapable of under- 
standing the economics of efficient operation and are hostile. If 
.given power, unions try to solve complicated industrial difficulties 
by reducing the hours of work, putting a curb on technical develop- 
ments, as they did in our trade for a while under the N.R.A. textile 
code, and resisting all the things our highly competent industrial 
engineer is trying to work out to reduce costs. I find that the only 
way to' put such changes across is to avoid giving a union group 
much powen 
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Professor Hoxie, who was a labor enthusiast^ always recognized 
that unions and efficiency are at opposite poles. In his book Trade 
Unionism in the United States, he makes much of the point that there 
is an essentia! incompatibility between the basic ideals of scientific 
management and those of the. dominant type of trade unionism. 
Scientific management, he says, can function well only on the basis 
of constant and indefinite change of industrial conditions; trade 
unionism of the dominant type can function successfully only 
through the maintenance of fixed industrial situations and condi- 
tions, and the establishment of definite rules and restraints govern- 
ing the adoption of new processes and methods of production. 

The letter then emphasized that labor unions are defensive 
and protective in nature, that scientific management has to be 
imposed upon labor, and that it is impossible to expect to be able 
to introduce it wfith their understanding and cooperation. 

Case C. Union-Management Cooperation Which Went Wrong 

(The material in this case consists of excerpts from a first- 
hand study made by Professors R. C. Nyman and E. D. Smith 
of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. The 
first part of the case is taken from a summary by Professor 
Nyman on ^Tabor Extension in a Cotton Mill/^ in the Personnel 
Journal of February, 1934, pp. 269-271. The last three para- 
graphs are taken from their joint book, Union-Management Co- 
operation in the Stretch Out” published by the Yale University 
Press, 1934, 210 pp.) 

At the Pequot Mills the management, in 1928, proposed to 
introduce the extended labor or “stretch system as an 
emergency cost reduction measure. Working conditions at the 
Pequot Mills were exceptionally good, and wmges had long been 
much above the level of the industry. The mill officials were 
singularly sincere and sympathetic in their attitude toward 
labor problems. The workers were represented by a fully recog- 
nized and long established trade union. Despite these conditions, 
fear of unemployment, demotion, and excessive job burdens led 
the workers to oppose; the introduction of the “stretch out” 
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system, even though wage increases had been' promised the 
workers to be extended/^ Not until the management con- 
sented to base increased Job assignments upon Joint factual 
analysis rather than upon executive judgment as to what con- 
stituted a fair Job burden .would the- workers agree to the 
development. 

As a result the trade union not only fully participated in and 
to some extent controlled the development, but also brought 
about the employment of' an industrial engineer and the es- 
tablishment of a joint research organization to supervise. 

The results were unsatisfactory to the management because 
the officials of the company were of the opinion that the degree 
of extension achieved was not as large as it might have been. 
The workers on their part were dissatisfied because 350 of their 
number, including some permanent workers, had been elim- 
inated, because as many more had been demoted at reduced 
wages, and because they soon came to believe that the new Job 
assignments had created excessive job burdens. 

Though wage rates and earnings continued to be much 
above the level of the industry as a whole, the stretch out^’ 
system consequently came to be regarded with increasing hostil- 
ity, and the trade union officials with animosity, because they 
had agreed to its introduction and the wage reductions which fol- 
lowed it. Because of this attitude and because the development 
was largely completed, the industrial engineer in charge was 
released and the joint research organization disbanded. Joint 
research and '^stretch out^^ had apparently become things of 
the past. 

The increasingly adverse effects of the depression and con- 
tinued pressure for cost reduction, however, led the mill officials 
early in 1933 reluctantly to propose a resumption of joint re^- 
search and further “stretch outs.^’ When the union officials 
agreed to this proposal, the workers rose in rebellion. In defi- 
ance both of' the company and the officials of the union .the 
workers remained away from their jobs for ten weeks. 
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Since the union officials had refused to sanction the strike 
regarding it as a violation of contract^ the workers, within a 
week after it was settled, resigned in a body and formed an in-' 
dependent organimtion. 

This left the mill officials to deal with three antagonistic 
labor organizations — the new independent luiioii, the remnant 
of the old union, and a small but well-knit loomfixers^ union 
which had been in existence for many years, and which had 
refused consistently to participate in the technological develop- 
ment. It also left the company unable to conduct any research 
tending to increase job assignments or change working methods 
for a period of two years, regardless of a continued need for cost 
reduction. 

Since the provisions for communication between the man- 
agement and the w^orkers for joint discussion of mutual problems 
had ceased to reach below the union officials, the employee body 
as a whole was neither fully aware of nor understood the reasons 
for the ne'w changes. These appeared unreasonable to them and 
created in their minds a conviction that only by preventing 
further *hstretch outs’’ could they preserve their security and 
well-being. 

The experience of Pequot raises important questions to 
which the answers are speculative. Could a more effective means 
of keeping the workers and operating executives in constant 
touch with management and labor problems and with the safe- 
guarding aspects of /‘joint research” and union-management 
cooperation have been devised? And would such an arrange- 
ment have brought them the same understanding that enabled 
the small group of mill and union officials to work in har- 
mony? 

Above all, would the position of “joint research” have been 
made sufficiently clear to have been understood and supported 
by workers- and lesser „ management if the iimnagement had 
undertaken full responsibility for determining, establishing, and 
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maintaining all methods and conditions relating to the change? 
Should it have left to “joint research'^ the sole task of indicating 
these conditions, how well they were being maintained, in 
what ways they were defective, and what extension of labor they 
justified, thus placing “joint research’^ unequivocally in a 
position of safeguarding labor, not administering a “stretch 
out”? 

Could any or all of these have enabled the partnership of 
management and union to carry through the difficult adjust- 
ments to technological change in an unprecedentedly long and 
severe depression, with labor extension following labor extension 
and with repeated disruptions of the status quo? 

Case D. A Successful Case of Union-Management Cooperation 

One of the best known examples of union-management co- 
operation is that which began on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and spread to other roads. Its guiding spirit from the standpoint 
of the unions was Otto S. Beyer, Jr., a consulting engineer, em- 
ployed by them for the purpose. Mr. Beyer, in an article de- 
scribing the success of the plan, stated: 

Strange as it may seem, it is by virtue of the very fact that 
labor is organized that it has been able to develop a constructive 
instead of a negative or destructive policy toward the introduction 
of new machinery into industry. For when workers are organized 
and their unions are entitled to negotiate with management, the 
means become available to find a solution to the problems pre- 
cipitated by improved machine methods. 

Agreement between employers and employees to a revised set 
of working rules which had due regard for the earnings and the 
stability of employment of the workers affected in the revised agree- 
ment heeded the inherent right of the worker not to suffer tem- 
porary unemployment and reduction in wage income because of 
the use of improved machinery. 

: ■ An account of what the plan involves may perhaps be better 
illustrated by showing the success reported by one of the: other 
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railroads. The material which follows is the statement of an 
ofEeial of the Canadian National Railways, 

The policy of union management or industrial representation 
was experimentally tried out on one of the larger American railroad 
systems in 192S with success. President Sir Henry Thornton de- 
cided to give the co-operation plan a fair trial on the Canadian 
National Railways. Since that time the Joint Co-Operative Com- 
mittees have been organized at all the major car and locomotive 
repair shops. To date, thirteen shops are operating successfully 
under this plan. 

Under the plan as formulated by the officials of the Federated 
Shop Crafts and accepted by the management of the Canadian 
National Railways, it was agreed that, as economies were effected 
as a result of cooperation, the management would be in a position 
to further stabilize employment, giving the shop employees par- 
ticipating in the plan some assurance of steadier employment. The 
principal incentive then to increased efficiency was the company’s 
guarantee that the expected improvements in production would 
not result in greater irregularity of employment but, on the con- 
trary, would bring about a progressive increase in the amount of 
work available, thus increasing the yearly earnings of all men 
employed in C.N.R. shops. The guarantee of more stable em- 
ployment has thus far proved a sufficient incentive to make the 
plan a success. 

The machinery for putting the plan into force is comparatively 
simple and consists of joint meetings held bi-weeldy between the 
local federated shop committees, representing the employees, and 
the local supervising officials, representing the management. The 
committee representing the management is usually made up of 
the shop superintendent and heads of the various departments. The 
committee representing the men is the regular trade union shop 
committee, made up of one representative for each craft. 

These committees in their regular joint meetings discuss and 
act upon all questions of shop policy and operation affecting their 
local shops. Questions affecting more than one shop or the entire 
system are passed on to a committee known as. the Joint System 
Co-Operative Committee which meets at regular intervals. 
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At these iocal and system meetings, proposals for improvement 
in shop practice and operation may be brought forward by either 
side for full discussion. All proposals found to be practicable and 
which do not require large capital outlay are put into operation 
at once. The management reserves the right, however, to postpone 
the application of improvements requiring large expenditures until 
such funds are available. 

It might be interesting to note that to date thousands of rdcom- 
meiidations have been submitted, and 71% of which have been 
adopted, materially increasing the morale of the plants, adding 
substantially to the efficiency of the shops and creating a spirit 
of good will and cooperation between employees and management. 

The following partial list of the subjects discussed in local 
meetings was selected from a voluminous compilation of ail sug- 
gestions offered since the inauguration of the plan: job analysis 
and standardization; better tools and equipment; care and dis- 
tribution of tools; storage of materials; economical use of materials; 
rearrangement of machine tools; balancing of forces and work in 
shops; condition of shops, heating, lighting, ventilation, etc.; in- 
stallation of safety devices; improvement in quality of work; in- 
troduction of output records; improvements in technical training 
for apprentices; co-ordination and scheduling of work through shops; 
getting business for the road; recruiting and building up of com- 
petent, responsible, working forces. 

The union management cooperation plan makes no change in 
the established trade union method of negotiating wage agree- 
ments by collective bargaining and adjusting grievances arising 
under working rules in conference between representatives of the 
unions and of the management. These subjects are excluded from 
consideration in the cooperation meetings in order to eliminate 
criticism and fault finding and permit the development of a spirit 
of mutual helpfulness. 

While grievances are not discussed in the joint committee con- 
ference, the agreements reached in these conferences have tended 
to prevent disputes and the total number of grievances has ..been 
reduced by more than 75% since the cooperation plan has been, 
in effect. . 
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One of the most interesting developments in connection with 
the cooperative plan has been the discussion in trade union meet- 
ings of methods of getting new business for the road. Night meet- 
ings with business men in the shops have been held at many points 
for the purpose of pointing out the importance to the to’^^m. of con- 
tinued activity in the shops and the connection between the volume 
of traffic hauled by the road and the amount of repair work avail- 
able. A considerable amount of new traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger, has been secured in this vray. 

Questions: 

L Analyze and outline the economic and social factors which 
create resistance between organized workers and management in the 
use of efficient methods of operation. Discuss the conditions and 
techniques which might give promise of a better basis of relationship 
in this respect, indicating xohat should be the functio?i and re- 
sponsibility of a workers' organization in the introduction and 
odministration of technical changes. 

S, What types of cooperation from union officers is a manage'- 
ment justified in asking or expecting concerning technical changes 
likely to prove unpopular with the membership; and what might 
the management do in an industry in which union officers have not 
shown a cooperative interest, or in which they fear to oppose the 
sentiment of their workers? 


PROBLEM 67. REEMPLOYMIMT OF STRIKERS 
AFTER STRIKES 

Case 4. Are Striking Employees Still Employees? 

An issue arose between a New York pocketbook concern 
and tlie union, and the workers called a strike. The employer 
asserts that the union made impossible demands. He takes the 
position that the inability to obtain any reasonable concessions 
from the union, or to settle the strike, had terminated all rela- 
tionships of the company with its employees and that as they 
were no longer its employees there was no further obligation to 
them.. 

The opposing contention, made by the union, was that 
striking workers are still the employees of a concern, that a 
strike can hardly be considered a permanent abandonment by 
the striking employees of their jobs, and that it is a temporary 
and collective withdrawal of work as a means of exerting legiti- 
mate pressure in support of pending negotiations. 

Case B. Preferential Treatment for Substitutes or for Strikers? 

1. During a strike lasting three weeks the employer hired 
substitutes. .When the strike came before a mediation authority, 
the employer stated that it would be unjust to those men -who 
had worked for Mm during that period, and who happened to 
be non-union men, to displace them. 

The union contends, however, that .any such procedure is 
Just a subterfuge for using non-union men. All an employer has 
to do is to precipitate a strike, hire non-union workers, and 
then assert a sense of responsibility for these workers. The 
union states that the prior responsibility is to the workers who 
had previously been employed. They demand that all scabs” 
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hired should be immediately dismissed, and the places given to 
the men who had struck. 

2. A conflict which arose between the w^’orkers of an enamel- 
ing mill and the management lasted almost seven months before 
it came before a board of arbitration. This authority found the 
employees in the right on the issue involved, and the employer 
unfair in his policy and practices. This decision was made in 
the middle of February. The strike had lasted since the previous 
July and the plant had been operating with substitutes during 
that time. 

The workers insisted that the only possible value of such 
arbitration w^ould be to apply the remedy of giving back the 
jobs which they had lost. This meant that they wanted the 
mill to drop all the employees wdio w^ere not oh the payroll the 
day the strike was declared, and to reinstate in such vacancies 
all individuals employed on that day who still wanted their 
jobs in the plant, with possible exceptions among those em- 
ployees who were receiving substantially equivalent employment 
elsewhere. 

3. A 'wallpaper company which engaged in collective bar- 
gaining with a union for several decades found it could not 
accept the terms of a new agreement, and a strike ensued. 
To fill the vacancies, the company was able to hire several men 
by guaranteeing them that they should work a full year. Nat- 
urally, these were non-union men, for no union man w^oiild 
take a job under these circumstances. The company and the 
union, after several weeks, formulated all the terms of an 
agreement except the discharge of these men, and the case 
came to arbitration. 

Case C, ■ Choice' of Workers Reemployed after a Strike 

1. A strike lasted for about seven weeks. When the issues 
were about to be settled, a , seasonal slack arrived and the em- 
ployer had no occasion to rehire any^ of , the workers. He said 
he did not' see the likelihood of reemploying most of them for 
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an indefinite time. The union contended that if business con- 
ditions prevented an employer from reinstating them then, a 
preferential list should be drawn up and, as rapidly as increased 
production permitted, men should be hired from that list only. 
It demanded that this be on the basis of seniority. 

2. Ill a strike settlement the union asked that all those on 
"the payroll at the time of the strike be given preference in re- 
hiring. The company called attention, however, to the fact 
that it had been laying off workers for a couple of years, and 
that those previously laid off should be the first to be rehired. 

The union contends that this is just a trick procedure by 
which the employer may select workers who, having been un- 
employed, did not participate in the strike or join the union. 
It demands that all workers who had been employed at the 
time of the strike should be rehired first. 

Case D, Strike in Which Violence Occurred 

A protracted strike led to violence in several instances on 
the part of certain ivorkers whom the union could not easily 
control. The union contended that, since the employer had 
been at fault in infuriating the workers, it was to be expected 
that some of them would lose their tempers. Therefore the 
union argued that the incidents of the strike should be forgotten 
and all the strikers rehired. 

Questions: 

i. What decisions would you make in each of these cases if 
you were arbiiratorf Summarize the main points of these decisions 
as principles which should apply to the settlement of such issues. 

B. What laiDS have been passed in recent years regarding the 
status, of strikers and of strike-breakers in collective bargaining $ 
and what decisions have been rendered under these laws by admin- 
istrative bodies f 


PROBLEM 68. LEGAL REMEDIES FOR LABOR UlION 

ABUSES 





Case A, Violence in Organization Activities 

1. Window cleaners have wanted to organize the industry 
and find that here and there employers are using non-union 
workers. In an organizing campaign, groups of union workers 
have attacked such non-imion employees, pushed away the 
ladders on which they were at w^'ork, beaten them up, and in 
some cases broken the windo^vs of the building on which they 
were engaged. 

2. Building unions are making a ^hlean-iip drive” in a large 
city to discover the use of non-union employees. A series of 
fires in apartment houses under construction has been noted, 
the fire department reporting that in each of nine such isolated 
cases over a period of a few weeks the jobs on which the damage 
was done were ail of non-union construction. 

3. Fur workers engaged in a strike against their employers 
invaded shops in various places, threw^ acid on the fur coats, 
broke the furniture, and inflicted bruises and severe injuries 
on employers and workers present. 

Case B, An' Irreconcilable Minority 

The leader of a radical group representing less than 20% of 
the employees of a plant has been attempting to obtain a 
collective agreement for the personnel of the whole company. 
He has made no progress with the great mass of the workers 
because of misrepresentation, poor strategy, impossible de- 
mands upon the company, and other faults. The employer has 
in no w^ay opposed him, and has announced publicly on several 
occasions that he is wdlling to' make a collective contracts with 
any organization of his employees which ^ can poll a majority 
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membership in an election held under government or other 
neutral auspices. He denounces the strike which the minority 
group has called and which is interfering with the work of the 
80% opposed to the stoppage. 

The union leader has asked a government board which has 
attempted to take jurisdiction of the strike to “stay out’’ of 
the situation. He asserts 'that the way for a union to achieve 
power is by concerting a minority into a majority; that a 
strike can be vsuccessfully conducted through a minority; and 
that when a militant minority forces the employer to give wage 
increases and other terms to the workers, the minority will 
become a majority. 

The strike is ruining the employer and causing great misery 
among the workers forced to be idle by the action of this 
minority. Both the employer and a delegation of non-union 
workers have asked for government intervention. 

Case C. A Destructive Factional Dispute 

A group oC^ anthracite coal miners who were dissatisfied 
with the management of the United Mine Workers Union in 
the anthracite district decided to organize their own group, the 
United Anthracite Miners. These insurgents forced a contract 
with certain coal companies in‘ the neighborhood, but could 
not obtain the adherence of others who had contracts with or 
leanings toward the United Mine Workers. As a result they 
called a strike in these collieries. An article in The Nation of 
April 17, 1935, , described the conflict that ensued, as follow^s: 

The contract between the operators and the U.M .W. will expire 
one. year from this month. -The insurgents realize that they must 
be strong enough to demand their signatures on the new contract 
if they are to survive. For, the next year the new union must re- 
cruit thousands of new members and keep morale at fever heat. 
To do this, it must have strikes. 

^ The United Mine Workers are also, aware of the approach of 
, : April, 1936. This winter they 'began an intensive campaign for 
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the extermination of the new union. Committees of the old union 
guarded the mine entrances and allowed only men wearing the 
U.M.W. buttons to ’work. Violence and fighting ensued, groups 
of several hundred miners rushed each other. Scores of men were 
carried off to hospitals or their homes with cracked heads and 
broken bones. 

Threatening notes tied around bricks were hurled through 
kitchen windows, warning members to quit their jobs. Effigies of 
scabs and unpopular officials dangled from telegraph poles. Bombs 
exploded almost nightly, not only in miners’ homes but in tenements 
housing many families. 

This lasted over a period of months, flaring up here and 
there in accordance with provocation or the activities of rival 
factions. No official in the state or Federal government was 
able to get them to resolve their difficulties peaceably. In the 
process scores of people were injured, including innocent by- 
standers, and some members of the rival factions were killed. 

Case D, Oppressive and Vindictive Control 

1. In a large city an investigation was made of monopoly 
practices, including those alleged to be practiced by unions. 
One such instance reported was of a bakery union whose work- 
ers controlled a large number of small shops making bread 
purchased by its foreign-born population. The investigator 
stated: 

These bakery workers have much higher pay and much shorter 
hours than their brethren in other bakeries, but not content with 
this situation, the officials of the union try to prevent employers 
from organiziing for the purpose of collective bargaining. They do 
not deal with the employers’ organization. Among other things 
they have required the bakeries to sign individual contracts with 
the union. 

The form of contract which they have been ' requiring in this 
way from the employer is one of the most amazing documents I 
have ever seen.. If lazy,-, incompetent, impudent, or discipline- 
destroying men are sent him by the unionj he cannot discharge 
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them. lie must employ a given number of men regardless oi 
whether he needs them; he is not permitted to work in his own 
business more than a given number of hours prescribed by the 
union. If he has a grievance he is not allowed to ask for its ar- 
bitration by an outsider but only by the executive committee of 
the union itself. 

If he should get into trouble with the union they not only picket 
his place, but spend the union^s money in establishing competition 
next door to him, buying bread in the open market and selling it 
to his customers at less than it cost them — in order to destroy the 
recalcitrant employer. 

2. An industrial commission of an Eastern state conducted 
hearings concerning labor conflicts. Among its witnesses was 
a gray-haired contractor who told how for seven years he had 
been hounded^' by the union of marble workers and had his 
prosperous marble and tile business ruined. In describing his 
despair over his inability to obtain legal relief, the witness, for 
thirty years a marble contractor, stated that his troubles began 
when he withdrew from the Marble Employers Association 
when the Association sought to compel him to have all his bids 
approved by the secretary. He testified before an investigating 
committee that the Association and the union were in league 
to fix prices, and as a result the Association was disbanded. 

From that time on the union would not furnish him with 
men. He named the president of the building trades council 
and two business agents of the marble workers^ unions as having 
told him they would ruin him. They followed up the genera! 
contractors from whom he got business so that the other crafts 
would walk out in sympathy and refuse to return until the 
general contractor cancelled his agreement. 

Case ' E. Exploitation of Members by Union Officers 

■ T. A certain union controls the union labor in its industry 
and is thereby aided in making contracts with employers whose 
products go to the types of stores, patronized by union labor 
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and, its sympathizers. In the area in - which its membership is 
largely concentrated, the vast majority of the members. are 
dissatisfied with the national officers, who, they feel, are feather- 
ing their own nest rather than trying to improve conditions 
generally for the workers. One writes that ^Tt seems impossible 
to get these officers off our backs.” 

The court of final authority in the union is its annual con- 
vention. Under the union's constitution each local union, no 
matter of what size, has one delegate, and there are additional 
delegates for the additional membership which the local may 
have above the first 200 members. Each delegate has one 
vote. In order for a local to be started, it needs to have only 
seven members. On this basis an isolated local with seven mem- 
bers has as much power in the convention as a local in which 
there are 195 members, and five locals, with 35 or 40 members 
in all, have as much power as a large local with nearly a thousand 
members. All that the international officers have to do is to 
charter a lot of little locals throughout New England and even 
the mid“Western states, pay handsomely the expenses of one 
of the seven members as a delegate to the convention, and so 
have a packed convention in which 100 locals with a total 
membership of only 700 have more delegates and therefore 
more power than 10,000 members in the hostile area. A worker 
states: 

Members of the opposition soon find themselves unemployed 
because one who attacks the administration may be suspended or 
expelled from the union and lose his means of livelihood. Innumer- 
able pretexts are used, such as “creating or attempting to create 
dissatisfaction or dissension,” “disturbing the harmony of meet- 
ings,” “using profane language hi the property of the local union,” 
or “revealing the business of the union to outsiders.” When a man 
is thrown out of the union he cannot get a job with any of the 
factories in the area who have a union contract, since that would 
be hiring someone not in good standing, 

2. In 1932 fifteen members of the Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood, of' Electrical Workers alleged In affidavits 
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that the officers had failed to account for $7,500,000 of imioii 
funds in the last five years, that much of the money had been 
used illegitimately, and that members who sought an accounting 
had been barred from union meetings, discharged from jobs, 
fined large sums, suspended from the union or beaten. Their 
complaint made the following charges: 

That the regime of the president does not permit an electrician 
to accept a job unless approved by the union, “thus putting the 
livelihood of every member subject to the dictation of his regime.’^ 

That the union officials, working with a combination of favored 
contractors composing the Electrical Contractors Association of 
New York, form a “ring’^ which uses the union to harass com- 
petitors and so parcel out the most profitable contracts among 
themselves. 

That the union local has 8,000 members and the International 
Union 40,000. For three years, according to the affidavits, the 
present regime has held on by force and the income of the union 
in recent years has increased tremendously, while all checks on 
expenditures have been removed, with union members unable to 
obtain an accounting. Dues were increased from $28.80 to $108 a 
year per person; initiation fees from $150 to $300; and heavy fines 
for trivial offences account for an additional total of $200,000 a 
year. 

One man^s affidavit alleged that the funds have been used 
to fasten on the people of the City of New York a racket par- 
ticipated in by certain favored contractors and certain favored 
members of the union. He stated: 

. It is my belief that the large amounts of money from this 
enormous fund have been used for political purposes to stifle threat- 
ened investigations, to obtain favorable decisions in cases that might 
be brought, to prevent prosecutions of instances of violence that 
are resorted to by the emissaries of the regime, and generally to put 
the favored contractors and the favored members of the union 
above and beyond the reach of the law. 

Other affidavits asserted that the signers had been dismissed 
from jobs, shortly after they had taken part' in an effort to 
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amend the bydaws to deprive the union officials of considerable 
power. One of the affiants swore that since he had taken part 
in the move to amend the bydaws, he had been unable to gain 
admittance to the employment room of the union, where men 
receive notification of jobs. Another, a member of the union 
since 1915, said he was not permitted to attend union meetings, 
but was stopped at the door. 

Case F: When Is It Racketeering? ” 

The district attorney in a mid-Western city who has been 
making a study of labor racketeering states that he is puzzled 
as to what actions to take and what recommendations to make, 
because it is often so hard to distinguish technically between 
racketeering properly named and aggressive or selfish union 
activities which are merely called racketeering. He says that 
there are ^Hhree levels of racketeering,’^ which he describes as 
follows: 

The first type of racketeering is that which is genuinely run by 
gangs and racketeers who have no record as labor leaders, but who 
fasten themselves on an organization because it is a dues-paying 
proposition and because they can levy tribute on employers. For 
example, in Chicago a notorious ex-convict got hold of the News- 
paper Wagon Drivers’ Union and thirteen other imions. The 
workers were forced to pay high dues, and the employers and others 
were forced to pay money to prevent strikes from being called. 
A1 Capone in his time got hold of a large number of the unions 
through terroristic methods. As an example of how far this kind 
of thing may go, the president of one union was kidnapped and 
ransomed for $50,000, and the secretary-treasurer of the Truck 
Drivers’ Union, who refused to sell his secretaryship for a good 
round sum, was taken for a ride and shot to death. 

In the second level of racketeering are the union leaders who 
have risen to. power from the ranks but have 'succumbed to the 
numerous temptations of their office. The easy money gets them, 
and there are politicians and corrupt employers who are willing 
to spread them with plenty of it in return f or “ advice,” 
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A third type is the alleged racketeering of the aggressive, hard- 
boiled labor union leader who is unscrupulous in his methods of 
attaining the purposes of his organization, but who himself does 
not get anj^ illicit profits. Such a labor union official may be getting 
a high salary, in five figures, from the union, freely granted to him 
by the majority. On behalf of his organization he may obtain for 
the workers very high wages and other conditions and, at the 
same time, aid employers against competitors who do not observe 
certain monopoly or trade agreements, whichever you would cal! 
them. 

In a great many cases our aid is asked when all that appears 
to be occurring is that the union employers and union officers are 
together trying to get the non-union chiseler into line, so as not 
to penalize the employer who believes in decent conditions and is 
willing to do his share in maintaining collective bargaining. Just 
how to separate this third type of racketeering from legitimate 
union efforts to get the best industrial conditions for the w^orkers 
is one of those economic and social problems where knowledge of 
the law does not help one much. 

Questions: 

1. By reference to the particular kinds of evils described, whai 
are the legal measures available to those needing protection, as: 
(1) employers, (2) workers, (S) the general public, under the ordi- 
nances, laws, court decisions and the administration of justice in 
(a) your community, Q>) your state, (c) the United States, 

2, Comment on the adequacy and suitability of these legal pro- 
visions, and the dangers of the abuse of such legal powers in repress- 
ing vigorous efforts of workers to organize. With these points in 
mind, indicate the chief reforms or changes needed, if any, in the 
law applying to the abuses of which unions might be guilty. 


PROBLEM 69. COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF , ■ 

LABOR DISPUTES 

Case A. Dictum that All Strikes Are Justified ” 

On February 2, 1934, Emma Goldman, the well-known 
anarchist, came back to the United States on her first visit 
since her deportation in 1919. She happened to arrive when 
there W'as a taxi strike in New York. According to the news- 
papers, in greeting reporters, she said she was delighted “to be 
welcomed by a taxi strike; that is as it should be with me.” 
Asked whether she knew the issues, she said that she did not, 
“ but I consider every strike on the part of the workers justified.” 

Case B. Refusals to Arbitrate 

1. When a labor dispute on the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company in Ne^v York some years ago resulted in tying up 
traffic, literally millions of people were temporarily put to great 
discomfort or stopped from going to work. The city authorities 
tried to effect a compromise, but the company, refusing to 
deal with the striking motonnen until they returned to work 
and rejoined the so-called company union, unconditionally re- 
jected a proposal from the Mayor for arbitration of the ques- 
tions involved in the strike. 

2. In the same year there was a coal strike, and the United 
Mine Workers refused to arbitrate. A labor publication, the 
Metal Trades Department Bulletin^ commenting on the pending 
negotiations, WTote editorially: 

coal workers will not arbitrate a wage scale any more 
than a clothing dealer or a coal retailer would consent that outside 
parties arbitrate the price of a suit of clothes or a ton of coal. The 
coal miner sells his labor power, and he does not propose to allow 
outsiders to dictate the kind of a living he shall get, or how he 
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shall educate his children, or the „kind of food he shall eat~for 
that is what a wage arbitration anihunts to. After a wage scale is 
signed and in force, the miner is willing to arbitrate disputed points 
in the agreement but not the original pact. 

3. An important officer in a longshoremen’s association 
states that he has no use for. arbitration and would never agree 
to it. ^Tt means that we give up everything we have been 
fighting for just when we have a chance to get the terms we 
want. When labor is in power there is no need for compulsory 
arbitration. Only when it is weak and cannot make headway 
would that be an aid to it.” 

Case (7. Right to Strike in Public Utilities 

L The employees of an electric light and power company 
of a large city are dissatisfied with the conditions of their em- 
ployment and have threatened to strike. A good part of the 
city — its offices, factories, homes, water supply, and other vital 
needs — are dependent solely on the use of electricity. If the 
strike were called, there would be no light, no heat, no refrigera- 
tion, and many other conveniences would be unavailable to a 
large part of the city. 

The local civic association has vigorously appealed to the 
mayor against having any strike in this industry. Within this 
association are two groups which urge a change in the law of 
strikes. One group insists on a plan essentially like the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, requiring that in all in- 
dustries affected with a public interest no strike or lockout 
shall be declared until a board of conciliation and investigation 
has reported on the dispute, on pain of fine and imprisonment to 
those violating the law. Another group insists upon outlawing 
strikes in such industries entirely, and desires a law requiring 
the two sides to submit all issues to voluntary arbitration, or 
otherwise, whenever deadlocked.. 

. The commissioner of water supply, gas, and electricity stated 
that the threatened strike would constitute a health menace, 
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a fire'' menace, and a crime menace and would justify the use of ' 
emergency powers to meet it if there was no authority otherwise. 

2. An advocate of regulation of strikes asserts that there 
is no logical reason for limiting such legislation to public utilities ■ ■ 
for many other industries are just as important. He points out 
that the State of Kansas has a law on its statute books designed 
to provide compulsory arbitration, w^hich has been the subject 
of considerable litigation but never repealed, and w^-hich reads, 
in part, as folIow^s: 

The operation of the following named and indicated employ- 
ments, industries, public utilities, and common carriers is hereby 
determined and declared to be affected with a public interest. 

(1) The manufacture or preparation of food products whereby, 
in any stage of the process, substances are being converted, either 
partially or wholly, from their natural state to a condition to be 
used as food for human beings; (2) the manufacture of clothing 
and all manner of wearing apparel in common use by the people 
of this State whereby, in any stage of the process, natural products 
are converted, either partially or wholly, from their natural state 
to a condition to be used as such clothing, and wearing apparel; 
(3) the mining or production of any substance or material in com- 
mon use as fuel either for domestic, manufacturing, or transporta- 
tion expenses; (4) the transportation of ail food products and 
articles or substances entering into wearing apparel, or fuel, as 
aforesaid, from the place where produced to the place of manu- 
facture or consumption; (5) all public utilities. 

He says: Certain phases of this law were declared uncon- 
stitutional, but the w^ay forward is to pass amendments to 
control all strikes, and not by implication to limit such legisla- 
tion to a few^ industries.^’ 

Case D. Rights of , Strikers vs. Bights of Public; 

In the winter of 1936 there: was a 13-day strike of employees 
in New York which deprived hundreds of office buildings and 
apartment houses of elevator service. In view of the fact that 
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many of the tenants in these buildings had to walk ten or twenty 
flights of stairs, some even more, the strike not only caused 
great hardship to large numbers of people but bore particularly 
heavily on old persons and weak people, to -the danger of their 
health. Their alternative was to remain almost prisoners in 
their offices or apartments. An official in the department of 
health stated: 

The interest of the public should cut both ways. The real 
estate owners and employers involved should, of course, be made 
to submit to arbitration. Likewise there should not be any strikes 
permissible on the part of the workers. It would be less harmful 
for many people to walk twelve blocks than it would be to climb 
twelve flights of stairs. Why should a group of unskilled workers 
be permitted to say that all the rest of us should suffer indefinitely 
and that they may refuse to arbitrate the question as to whether the 
wage demand that they are making is excessive under given con-, 
ditions? To permit this is to give a special privilege to a few at the 
expense of the general public. This is just as objectionable in the 
case of a few laborers as it would be in the case of a few business 
men. 

This official is therefore of the opinion that building service 
employees should be included among those to whom the right 
to strike should be prohibited, and that some jurisdictional 
board or optional machinery for adjustment should be their 
exclusive remedy. 

Case E, Denial of Impartiality of Arbitrators 

A militant union has refused to accept arbitration for- a settle- 
ment of its dispute. Among the chief reasons is the allegation 
that there are no impartial arbitrators. The general organizer 
of the union states: 

Who is impartial these days? We would have to choose some- 
body pretty wel known to both sides and that means a lawyer, 
a college professor, or someone who derives his income and has 
achieved his success through the prevailing system. They are ail 
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unconsciously with the capitalists and find it difficult to support 
any real change in the workers^ condition. They are too much 
used to the prevailing methods of thought, if not actually affected 
by their personal interests. If we suggested anyone who was not 
the employers would refuse to accept him, so that eventually we 
would have to agree on someone acceptable to them and therefore 
likely to have their point of view on vital issues. 

Case F. Place of Industrial Codes in Arbitration 

A newspaper article on the role of government arbitration 
makes the contention that ^Hhere is no such thing as simple 
arbitration of disputes. There are only two alternatives: gov- 
ernment control of labor conditions as a whole or mere media- 
tion of disputes. The rest of the material in this case consists 
of excerpts from this article. 

The fundamental weakness of arbitration that merely sets 
up a government arbitrator is that he cannot fall back upon a 
set of principles recognized as controlling industrial relations. 
He becomes merely a compromiser on all issues. He is more 
concerned about stopping strikes than about grievances or in- 
justices. 

Laws providing machinery designed to prevent strikes in 
industry as a whole have been passed at various times, and 
such interventions have brought together many parties whose 
relations were at the breaking point or who had already got 
into dispute. But the Federal government, like the states, has 
had no set of controlling principles, and therefore its mediators 
could contribute little but friendly intervention to any strike 
situation. 

In April, 1918, when .the National War Labor Board was 
established through proclamation by President Wilson, it soon 
had to draw up a set of policies to be promulgated as guiding 
principles in labor relations. ■ Adherence to these principles' was 
secured through war patriotism, aided 'in some cases by / the 
refusal of war contracts to. those not abiding by the regulations'; 
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andj in three instances, by the exercise of drastic war emergency 
powers accorded to the President. 

The provision of national principles and methods of ad- 
justing disputes for industry as a whole came in June, 1933, 
with the NIRA and with- the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act, signed at the same time. The latter went much further 
than the NIRA in recognizing and specifically providing for 
unions. For example, it definitely forbids a railroad employer 
to ‘Meny or in any way question the right of the employees . . . 
to join the labor organization of their choice, ... to interfere 
in any way with the organization of employees or to use the 
funds of the railroad under his jurisdiction in maintaining so- 
called company unions, or to influence or coerce employees in 
an effort to induce them to join or remain members of such 
company unions.” The NIRA labor provisions, affecting all 
other industries, made possible the setting up of machinery for 
dealing with similar causes of disputes in industry at large. 

The Wagner-Connery National Labor Relations Act took 
the place of these NIRA provisions in an attempt to provide 
some control which would be held constitutional. But aside 
from this point of whether we do or do not need constitutional 
amendments to make such control possible, an enforceable code 
of principles regarding the industrial rights of the two sides 
would be a requisite if we instituted compulsory arbitration. 

Case G. Objection to Arbitration as Making Economic 

Progress Impossible 

A prominent social worker asserts that to enforce compulsory 
arbitration, even on a voluntary basis before arbitrators jointly 
appointed by the two sides, would mean that the workers could 
not make any real advance in their living standards or make 
any fundamental changes in the economic institutions under 
which they live. The reason assigned is that any arbitrators 
chosen by both sides, to adjust an issue of wages or other con- 
ditions, must consider the conditions of the trade or of the in- 
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dustry as well as the demands of the workers. This means that 
they will give weight to certain customary considerations of 
rents, profits, royalties, bond interest, real estate values, com- 
petition, and other features of the present economic system. 

She states: 

For example, if it were a strike of budding workers against 
real estate owners, the arbitrators would consider the investment 
and profits of the real estate owners and therefore ’would honor 
the rights of bondholders, or mortgage holders, and the inflated 
value of the land. By that time the worker might perhaps be asked 
to take a reduction of wmges instead of an increase. The only way 
for the working class to break the hold of these repressive customs 
and to increase the standard of living is to use economic pressure 
even at the expense of vested interests and the employing class. 
If not, they will be held down by those who at best represent the 
status quo. 

Case H. Compulsory Arbitration in Practice 

An opponent of compulsory arbitration states that it is an 
impossible thing in a democracy because it would lead to ‘Hwo 
horns of a dilemma.’’ One horn would be that in the absence 
of voluntary arbitration the decision would have to fall on some 
government ofiflciaL Therefore an effort would continually be 
made by one side or the other to capture” or control this 
public oflnciaL In a state dominated by labor he would be pro- 
labor and in another jurisdiction he might favor the employers. 

The other horn of the dilemma, he states, 'would be that if 
a decision was not acceptable to one side or the other it would 
be unenforceable or lead to a great deal of trouble. If the en- 
terprise refused to abideTry it, the only remedy the state would 
have would be to take the company over, ^Vhich means trying 
to run and probably ruin some complicated business.” If, on 
the other hand, the union' refused to abide^ by it and was ' de- 
termined to resist, it would mean trying' to, fill the "jails with 
thousands or tens of ' thousands 'of ordinarily good citizens who, 
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on the particular issues, are blinded by some grievance or feel 
heroic and patriotic in their resistance. He gives 'as one instance 
the following: ' 

The system of compulsory arbitration which had been in force 
in Norway under various provisional acts was tested in 1928 by 
an unofficial trade union revolt against an award of the court of 
arbitration providing for a reduction in the wages of building 
workers. This dispute, which was ultimately settled by a com- 
promise, was generally regarded as definitely discrediting the com- 
pulsory arbitration system. An Act was subsequently passed 
relieving persons from the penalties which had been imposed on 
them for supporting the strikers by collecting contributions. The 
Act was allowed to expire without renewal, as both the . trade 
unions and the employers’ federation protested against its con- 
tinuance. The latter argued that unless more stringent penalties 
could be applied, compulsory arbitration was useless, while the 
former maintained that it was impossible to enforce penalties that 
would be effective. 

Questions: 

1, Are all strikes justified? If no% when are they unjustified? 

2. Is a union in an essential industry justified in refusing to 
submit an issue to impartial arbitration? State your 7'eason-- 
ing fully, applying it to Cases B and C. 

8, a. If there is a divergence between the rights of the public in 
a situation and the desires of a militant group of workers, 
how shall the interests of the public be brought to bear 
upon the situation? 

b. Show how this would be applied to the conditions de- 
scribed in Section 2 of Case A. 

Jf. Comment upon the validity of the assertions made in Cases E 
and G, , 

' 5. What should be the place of compulsory arbitration in the 
United States?. , In your answer include comment' on the 
' .points. of. view. .expressed in Cases F and H. ' 
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Case A. Registration or Licensing of Unions 

From time to time the proposal is made that unions be 
registered or licensed in some way, so that if they fail to adhere 
to certain minimum standards of operation they may be de- 
prived of the right to function. An illustration of such a pro- 
posal is contained in the following paragraphs appearing in a 
longer communication sent to a iiew’-spaper: 

Laboring groups are too often exploited and used for selfish 
purposes by their own leaders. The ordinary member of a union 
has no knowledge of what his money is used for. Some of the 
leaders receive substantial salaries, but the amount is not always 
known to the rank and file. 

A law compelling all unions to be registered in their respective 
states, and at Washington, so that an audit can be made of all 
money collected and expended and a complete list of aH their mem- 
bers published annually, might start the ball rolling in the right 
direction. Salaries of all labor leaders should be public property. 
Election of officers supervised by the U. S. Labor Department 
would also protect the rank and file. These laws should in no way 
curtail the right to strike or to bargain collectively, or otherwise, 
for better conditions, but they would at least protect union mem- 
bers from racketeers in their own ranks, give the public a fair deal, 
allow management to know whom they are really dealing with and 
enable the government to act intelligently. 

Case B, Incorporation of Unions 

For decades there have been proposals to require unions to 
incorporate. On September 6, 1936, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia, in ^a' speech widely publicized, , included 
such a^^ecommendation so that' unions wwld be made subject 
to the Isame supervision as other corporations. ■ : Arguing that. 
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this, contrary to frequent contention, would strengthen the 
position of, labor, he stated: 

It is of the highest importance that trade unions be given 
definite rights which can be upheld and defended by the whole 
power of the state, rather than privileges which rest largely upon 
sentiment and which can often be upheld only at the cost of eco- 
nomic war. A trade union must not be made a privileged class 
outside the law in respect to civil liberty. 

Every trade union should be registered at a public office and 
its financial holdings and administration should be open to public 
inspection. Each trade union which holds property should be in- 
corporated and make the annual report required by law to the 
appropriate public official In these respects, the trade union is to 
be classed with the many other voluntary organizations in the 
field of liberty which are non-profit-making and which have the 
public welfare as their aim. 

Case C. Making Labor Agreements Enforceable at Law 

The proposal that a labor union agreement be made en- 
forceable at law on both parties, which has been put before the 
public at various times, has come to the fore recently as the 
result of decisions of the courts making certain aspects of such 
agreements binding. The following editorial, from the New 
York Times of January 1, 1937, illustrates the recommendation: 

Two affiliated dress companies in New York City made agree- 
ments with garment workers^ unions, in one clause of which the 
companies agreed not to move their factories from the present 
location to any place beyond the five-cent-fare zone. The companies 
did, notwithstanding, lock out their union employees in October 
and move their machinery to Archbald, Pa. The unions brought 
suit, and Supreme Court Justice Philip J. McCook has found in 
their favor, ordering the companies to return all the machinery to 
New York, to re-employ the union workers they locked out and 
to pay damages to them for their loss of income. 

This sweeping decision raises anew some leading questions. 
Should agreements between unions and employers bo merely ^^ gen- 
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tlemen’s agreements/’ in which each party must rely primarily 
upon the good faith of the other, or should the}^ be legal contracts? 
If they are merel}^ the former, then neither side can claim the right 
of suit. If they are the latter, then suit can be brought by either 
side. But if there is to be any equity in this arrangement, then the ■ 
union must be made fully as responsible as the employer. The 
employer must then have the right to sue for breach of contract, 
for injury to person or property during strikes, and for other illegal 
acts. There must be some entity from which lie, too, can collect 
damages. 

Whether this is a condition that can be brought about in prac- 
tice is doubtful. The unions generally have opposed the idea of 
incorporation, Federal or state, precisely because they have feared 
that it would mean that they could be sued. It is true that in the 
Danbury Hatters and in the Coronado Coal cases the courts have 
ruled that the unions could be sued, even though imincorporated; 
but such suits in practice have been comparatively rare, because 
they are likely in any case to prove unprofitable, and because it 
is often impossible to fix respoiivsibility. 

Case D. A National Labor Relations Law with a Code for 

Unions 

The Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., a research foundation, 
appointed a special committee of prominent authorities on 
labor, to study and report on the part which the government 
should play in promoting and controlling labor relations. The 
committee issued a book Labor and the Government (McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1935, 413 pp.), which 
recommended legislation and a national commissioii to grant 
employees certain rights. The following illustrative paragraphs 
from the proposed law indicate its purpose and scope: 

Sec. 7 — The right of the employees to MI freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization, and designation of representatives of 
their own choosing for collectiye bargaining with their emploj-ers 
is hereby recognized and affirmed. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to foster that right, and to encourage collective bargain- 
ing. ... 
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Sec. 8 — It shall be an unfair labor practice: (1) For anyone to 
interfere by fraud or violence with the free exercise by an em- 
ployee of his right to participate in the formation of a labor 
organization or with the free exercise of his right to choose repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining; (2) For an employer to inter- 
fere in any way with the free exercise by an employee of his right 
to participate in the formation and in the activities of a labor 
organization or with the free exercise of His right to choose repre- 
sentatives for collective bargaining, or to contribute financial or 
equivalent support to any such labor organization; ... (3) For 
an employer to discharge or discriminate against or in favor of an 
employee for any activity in connection with forming, Joining, or 
assisting any collective bargaining agency of employees, or in con- 
nection with the choice of employee representatives for collective 
bargaining. 

These recommendations are, in the main, the same in prin- 
ciple as those embodied in the Wagner-Connery Act, passed in 
June, 1935, establishing the National Labor Relations Board. 
The latter contained also a section to the effect that Nothing 
in this Act shall be construed so as to interfere with or impede 
or diminish in any way the right to strike.’^ 

Is the committee's proposal the solution of the question of 
the role of the government in labor relations? Because this is 
the basic question, one need not take into account the fact that 
the Wagner-Connery Act in itself was at once attacked in the 
courts on various grounds, and its constitutionality challenged. 
If the principle is valid, it can, conceivably, be introduced into 
the Constitution by the amending process. 

One of the important criticisms made of the report and 
recommendations of the committee-of . the Twentieth Century 
Fund' was, that it imposed on the employer the obligation of 
dealing with the union without ■imposing reciprocal obligations 
on the union, to deal fairly with the employer. Among the union 
practices complained; of ^ in , a brief opposing the Act were: , 

: 1. The ,imwillingness to submit issues on which the . two .sides 
are deadlocked, or complaints of the employer, to impartial arbi- 
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trators mutually chosen, resulting in protracted strikes or the 
granting of extortionate terms. 

2. Failure of the union ‘to abide by an agreement after it is 
once signed, resulting in strikes violating its terms. 

3. The arbitrariness of some union officials and their lack of 
cooperativeness, making a union a thorn in the side of industry 
instead of a mutually helpful agency. 

4. The inability of the union factions to agree among them- 
selves, resulting in inter-union strikes and jurisdictional squabbles 
which penalize the employer, 

5. The prevalence of racketeers and grafters in certain unions, 
protected by the unfair system of elections that they are permitted 
to engineer, the fines they levy, the blacklists they issue, and the 
lack of control over the union funds which they handle. 

With such grievances against unions as illustrations of the 
burdens which collective agreements may impose, these critics 
say that it is wrong for the state to enforce collective bargaining 
and yet not enforce decent or fair collective bargaining. They 
say it should not be illegal to refuse to deal with a union which 
has repeatedly violated its agreements or is dominated by actual 
racketeers levying graft on the industry. 

A witness at hearings held by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor proposed as an amendment to the Wagner- 
Connery Bill that any union which wished to avail itself of the 
privileges of the Act should agree to a code of fair labor union 
practices. His memorandum included the following stipulations : 

1, Union officials should be required to keep adequate books 
and bank accounts, and to give bond for the proper care of money 
in their custody. 

2. Periodic; audits of all ' income and expenditures should be 
made, mandatory. Such audits would become' a powerful weapon 
in helping to ■eliminate union tribute to underworld racketeers in 
situations :Where government agencies hitherto have been powerless. 
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3. Annual elections by secret ballot under government super- 
vision would eliminate fraudulent elections which sometimes per- 
petuate faithless union officials in power. 

4. It should be a serious offense to take strike money from sick 
or death benefit funds, except by extraordinary authority from the 
membership. 

5. Since a closed shop'^ can become an economic threat to 
qualified workers who are not union members, a union should be 
prohibited from imposing inequitable restrictions on members, or 
on admission to membership, from demanding excessive initiation 

i fees or exorbitant dues, or otherwise from excluding workers who 

I meet reasonable qualifications. 

I 6 . Expulsion from a closed-shop union means economic de- 

capitation.’’ These are the words of Samuel Gompers. Therefore, 

I suspension or expulsion should be prohibited except for traitorous 

I conduct proved after a fair trial. 

I 

j 7. Union members should be protected by law when making 

i complaints, and be assured of swift, impartial and inexpensive re- 

I dress of grievances. ... 

8. Because the power to call or call off a strike becomes an in- 
strument of oppression and betrayal in the hands of unfaithful 
union officials, it should be illegal for a labor union to strike, or to 
call off a strike, until the rank and file have had an opportunity to 
give the question adequate consideration and to vote on it by secret 
ballot without interference, restraint or coercion. 

The New York Times, in an editorial on January 6, 1937, 
said in effect: 

The terms of the , Wagner Labor Act itself deal solely with the 
alleged transgressions of employers. The only unfair practices 
mentioned in the law are practices b}'' emplojmrs. The law provides 
: that the employer cannot refuse to bargain collectively” with his 
employees. In order to bargain collectively, must the managers 
of a company grant some or all of the demands of a union, , no 
matter how extravagant? , 

But' while the employer is compelled to bargain by the act, 
,'the employees are, not. The right to strike is, specifically upheld, 
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and nothing in the law is to be construed “so as to interfere wifi, 
or impede or diminish” it “in any way.” Has the employer Tnv 
recourse if it can be shown that it is only a minority of his Sf 
ployees that is tjnng up his works in this fashion? On all this the' 
Wagner act has nothing to say. It does not declare a single J 
of labor to be an unfair practice. 

Questions: 


L Evaluate each of these proposals from the standpoint of 
their value to labor and to society. Consider these not only in 
theory but iinth reference to the probable practical results, 

2, If a code such as discussed in Case D were to he imposed 
what should it include, and how should it be administeredf 
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SOME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ANALYSIS. 

AND THEIR APPLICATION IN THE STUDY OF 
_ PROBLEMS 

Excerpts from a memorandum prepared by the author for distribu- 
tion to his classes: 

This memorandum is designed to point out a few elementary 
habits of mind which the student should cultivate in order to 
develop his powers of analysis and expression. It is based on. the 
observation of all too common faults exhibited not merely by 
untrained persons generally, but by people of education who 
have missed certain essentials of training and mental discipline. 

Part I deals with certain processes of thinking which will be 
found of general use in analysis and presentation. Part II 
attempts a specific application of these principles in a procedure 
for dealing with business situations, in particular with problems 
in the form presented for class study. 

The suggestions herein made are more generally necessary 
than is usually recognized. Some of these injunctions will seem 
so simple and obvious that the deceptive effect is produced of 
leading one to believe that he is, of course, actually applying 
them ill practice. They are like the basic rules of sports, such as 
“Keep your eye on the ball,’' or “Keep your mind on the: 
play,” which everyone knows to be essential to successful per- 
formance, but which all but the accomplished players too 
frequently neglect. 

The purpose of these suggestions is not, however, to supply 
ready-made maxims but to, make, one sensitive to, standards 
of thinking .and style of presentation,' and thus to promote pro- 
gressive improvement in .these through independent reflection.. 
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I. EFFECTIVE THINKING 

1. Apprehending the Real Issue 

One cannot go far in pla 3 ?ing chess unless one understands 
that the whole point of the game is to protect the king against 
checkmate. Yet in classroom work there is a comparable fault' 
InAhe frequent failure of students to devote enough attention'. 
to determining the real nature of the question which an issue 
or problem proposes. It is strange how frequently the one ele- 
mentary requisite of all effective analysis and thinking is dis- 
regarded. 

Students sometimes assert that the instructor is at fault in 
not putting his question in the most explicit and direct way in 
which it can be stated. When the vagueness is unintentional, 
this criticism is justified; but it is still true that from a teaching 
standpoint it may be better purposely to introduce such ques- 
tions from time to time in order to accustom the student to stop 
and think. Discrimination is needed because, in actual life, 
situations are not explained or presented to one in the clearest 
possible terms and without confusing elements. 

In dealing with a question or issue one should, therefore, 
concentrate at the outset upon analygjing the^ meaning of the 
question, on turning it over upside dowui, on examining its form 
to see w^hy particular w^ords %vere used instead of others, and thus 
to make sure that some incidental aspect of the statement or 
the wording, hastily read,, does not trick him into a misinter- 
pretation. . . 

One- excellent way of preventing this, after careful analysis, 
is to restate the problem. or issue in' one^s own ivords. To make 
this process valuable requires that the student -do more' than 
reword ,or repeat' what may often seem .a perfectly obvious .ques- 
tion in the: problem. What he .really needs to do is to interpret, 
the situation in both itS' narrow and its. broader phases., : 
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,^„As an illustration let us assume that the case presented is 
that of an organization which has a number of older men whose 
department and work have to be abandoned and who do not 
seem to be adapted to other work in the plant. The issue in this 
situation is more than the immediate disposal of these few men. 
The question involves the meeting of obligations implied by 
their long service^ and the retention of the morale of the plant. 
Among the long time objectives are the setting of right prece- 
dents, of anticipating similar problems in the future, and of 
providing some program for others who may soon be in this 
position. 

In any situation, therefore, there are a number of allied con- 
siderations which form the combined issue, and which require 
not merely an interpretation of the question but reflection upon 
its implications. A terse statement of these would at once indi- 
cate whether the student's understanding of the problein in- 
volves a command of the full situation. 

2« Planning for Comprehensiveness of Treatment 

It is not only in the comprehension of the issues involved, 
but also in the solutions considered that this rounded approach 
is required. The rush for an answer" often results in a frag- 
mentary, unimaginative, partial treatment. The human mind 
is not innately orderly, but it may often be made so. To avoid 
treating merely the incidental details or going off on a tangent, 
it is necessary to lay out the major divisions of the subject first 
and then the subordinate, individual items in their place. This 
gives one a perspective of the field to be covered. 

YYith the many-sided possibilities before one, it becomes 
feasible to proceed in any way one chooses. One may decide to 
discuss systematically the major categories of the problem, in 
order to treat main aspects before minor ones, or to, discuss 
merely one phase. Even a minor issue may thus be considered' 
alone, to the exclusion of others, because it is done with full 
knowledge, of; the whole and does not imply a distortioii, of 
■emphasis. 
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3. Seeking the Significant 

The elements of any situation provide a choice as to what ' 
shall be regarded as important or significant and what may be 
regarded as irrelevant or relatively unimportant. People differ 
widely in their capacity to hit upon the essential factors requir- 
ing attention. And it is this difficulty which to no small degree 
marks a distinction between the big, broad-gauged or effective^ 
person and the one whose outlook as a whole is limited and 
whose analysis is inconsequential. 

What makes this difference in understanding is, of course, 
complex, but there is little doubt that much depends upon 
whether one has given adequate reflection to this problem. A 
serious attempt to 'weigh various elements in terms of their 
relative importance will aid in developing oiiels sense of dis- 
crimination and thus lead to improvement in one^s capacity to 
select the vital or significant factors. 

There are two mental processes which are of enormous aid 
in this respect. One is the acquirement of a habit of properly 
grouping or classifying data or issues; the other of becoming 
sensitive to the sequence in which one lists various factors. 
These two processes, basic to the orderly mind, are discussed 
in the two succeeding sections. 

4. Classifying Data and Ideas 

The ability to observe similarities between things is one of 
the essentials of rational activity, and such an ability is an im- 
plicit classification of the things observed. A world of otherwise 
scattered phenomena thus becomes more intelligible. But many 
people have not learnt to do this effective^. 'When a complex 
situation is presented for diagnosis, a mere listing of all the ob- 
served conditions may be supplied, rather tliaii a grouping of 
allied points. Often the ■superficial designation ^‘'iniseellaneoiis’^ 
is used for the items which' require more than a moment’s anal- 
ysis, and the others are putmnder vague title's. 
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Sucli a liaphazard listing of a host of detailed items is not a 
thoughtful way of analyzing a problem. It wholly neglects 
classification, a- process of the utmost importance in effective 
thinking. In dealing with a range of seemingly separate items, 
one should seek their fundamental similarities and attempt to 
classify them, first, into broad categories of major significance, 
clearly defined, and then within a class, into distinctive sub- 
classes. The whole should be based on an obvious and organic 
relationship and cover the field. 

Classification is helpful in making new knowledge available. 
This arises because the instances coming within a class are seen 
as probably a part — perhaps only a small part — of the whole 
range of instances occurring. As an illustration of how classi- 
fication can extend knowledge, let us assume that a number of 
separate accidents in a plant are found by classification to be- 
long in a group, under some such subject head as “Injured from 
falling object.^’ From this we may infer that there is generally 
a poor method of piling boxes or objects; that many objects fall 
down because of improper piling; and that such falls, while not 
causing injury to workers necessarily, do probably cause break- 
age and loss. In this way we are able to broaden our concept of 
a problem and to develop insight into a probable remedy. 

What are the elements of a good classification of facts and 
ideas? The following are among the standards to be borne in 
mind. 

a. ComprehmdDeness of Categories: A complete analysis of the 
subject, rather than just jotting down a few items which occur to 
one’s mind, is necessary to bring one’s thinking beyond the half- 
way mark. The: main concepts and categories should be examined 
with' the view to seeing whether they cover the whole field under 
examination. 

b. Significant Basis of Givtipiiig: If an uneducated . domestic 
were sent into a room and asked to arrange the books ' on the 
shelves, she would probably choose some , wholly superficial basis, 
such as size, or color of bindings. A somewhat more literate person 
would arrange them by alphabet. . A research worker or librarian 
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would try to group them by subject matter. The classification of 
significance for the particular purpose depends, in part, on the 
purpose in mind, but as long as the person making the classification 
has a very definite intention of seeing that the basis of his classifica- ' 
tion is significant, he will in large measure be fulfilling a fundamen- 
tal principle of good classification. Thus he mil be able to ieam 
what is a better basis of classification, viz,: alphabetical classifica- 
tion of books within main sections based on subject. 

c. Ufiified Basis of Dimsion: Whatever the basis used, it must 
be applied uniformly to the phenomena to which it applies. Con- 
fusion is likely to result unless the main groupings are all branches 
of a common tree, and the subordinate groupings are twigs of these 
branches. 

d. Exclusiveness of Subclasses: Classification should be mutually 
exclusive as to content. It is difficult, of course, to group together 
phenomena which belong under more than one heading. In that 
event they should be parcelled out vith more circumscribed titles, 
under two or more different headings, 

e. Adequate BreaMown of Classes: The question as to how many 
divisions one should aim for when classifying a situation is only 
partly answered by the purpose. One individual may see a range 
of phenomena as divisible into two significant groups, with minor 
subdivisions, while another may want to make a half dozen major 
divisions and fewer subdivisions. 

f. ^'Self-selling” Titles of Classes: It may be that the student 
who makes a classification has in his own mind a fairly logical basis,, 
but in the terms used to label the classifications it is difficult to 
see their validity. Thus, in a given case, in discussing the ills of 
a particular industry, some students enumerated as among the 
causes of trouble the single word Executives.’’ This is silly. They: 
probably meant ^'Absence of executives,” or “Too many execu-: 
tives,” or “Poor quality of executives.” When the validity of a 
classification is not clearly ' recognizable, this defect in wording 
may be an actual lack of preciseness of thought. 

5. Employing Conscious Sequence ■ 

Some people who enumerate points in a discussion do so in^a; 
haphazard, off-hand, fashion'^ instead of marshalling these points 
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in a sequence of relationship indicative of a methodical or orderly- 
procedure. A first point mentioned may be a duplication of or 
closely related to the last, or another point mentioned might 
better have come first. The mind of the reader or listener finds 
it hard to grasp the sequence involved. The confusion engenders 
inertia, if not resistance, , where understanding or openness to 
conviction is required. 

It need hardly be urged that the- analysis and presentation 
of a problem involves careful consideration of the order in which 
various matters should be given attention. The priority of 
thought and treatment should be purposeful. A sense of se- 
quence is necessary also to make presentation effective. It is 
necessary, therefore, to choose some suitable basis for deter- 
mining the sequence of thought. Certainly, in presenting the 
results of such thought to others, haphazard, slothful enumera- 
tion is confusing and tends to impair the interest of the listener 
or reader. 

The choice of priority in presentation may be made with 
regard to a variety of considerations. For example, among 
others, are the following bases: 

a. Chronological or ‘^Logical” Relationship: From a start or be- 
ginning which makes a rational sequence and which drives the 
mind to follow along an established path. 

b. Relative Importance: From the aspect requiring immediate 
action, or deserving most importance or constituting the major 
difficulty, to the minor elements which may be treated only if 
time permits. 

c. Psychological Advantage: From the points which will rouse 
least apprehension, or which will engage attention to the issues 

. regarded as, least troublesome, or which will provide previous 
building-up of background, to the points requiring careful support. 

' d. . Convenience: From the simple to the complex, in order to 
' assure' oneself of solving what seems possible , and of ascending to 
the; complex when the , groundwork for concentration of attention 
has' been laid. : 
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6, Reasoning Logically 

To know what constitutes an. individual fact, and to make a. 
proper summarization of such data, are first steps in the process 
of reasoning. Much of what i-s written is not authoritative, or 
deserving of confidence. One who has experience in correcting 
stude,iits^ work would exhort them to make more critical evalua- 
tion of evidence by taking into account the need for — ' 

a. WatchfulBess regarding the possible bias of the sources used, . 
including the overcoming of one's awe of a .statement of “fact^’ 
because some prominent name is associated with it; 

b. Avoiding the pressure of one's own personal bias in, the selection 
of the facts; 

c. Using a representative and adec|uate quantity of evidence; 

d. Exercising restraint in making an induction, by the limiting 
of the statement, in doubtful cases, to a summary of the facts 
actually assembled, rather than extending it by too broad a 
generalization to a field not studied. 

Avoidance of fallacies in reasoning requires mental alertness 
and a disciplined mind. As, one illustration, the relationship 
of cause and effect should not be asserted merely because one 
cireumstaiice follows another in sequence of time. The subject 
is not pursued further here because ukut* (numeration of fal- 
lacies will not itself suffice to build habits of logical reasoning. 
Thoughtful analysis from the standpoint of one anxious to see 
the errors of one’s ways of thinking, and the pursuance of a good 
course in the study of .logic, are most desirable and should do 
much to make one more aware of one’s mental tendencies. 

. 7. Exercising Good Judgment in Recoimnendatioiis 

The term ‘^judgment” may be used in many senses, but it 
is intended to designate here that mental activity which strikes 
a balance between possible .courses of action, then decides and 
outlines the procedure which seems effective in a given situation. 
In this sense judgment ■ integrates a variety of knowledge into 
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a form having particular application. This is giving' a limited 
and special meaning to the term, but at least making it m'anage- 
able. 

Is it possible to formulate rules by which one may improve 
one's judgment? At first thought it may seem too difficult be- 
cause judgment is so undefinable. However, it may be possible 
to go a certain distance in learning not to exercise poor judg- 
ment, or at least, to be aware of characteristic errors in judg- 
ment. The following questions illustrate standards to be con- 
sidered. 

a. Is the decision, though logical up to a certain point, inapplicable 
because of the disregard of psychological or human difficulties 
involved? 

b. Does the action to be taken unintentionally or unwisely disturb 
established precedent or set a dangerous new precedent? 

c. Are the means to be used inappropriate, because, they involve 
more expense or trouble than would be justified by the ends 
achieved? 

d. Does the course of action suggested fail to take into account 
pressing problems involved in the immediate situation, and thus 
have a flavor of a purely academic approach? 

e. Is the solution suggested a purely partial, one-sided action which 
gives insufficient evidence of attention to broad economic, in- 
dustrial and social considerations? 

Thus a recommendation which shows good judgment is 
one in which the analysis has ‘followed through " to a balancing 
of all the important factors which may affect the value of that' 
recommendation. It has taken into consideration the long-time 
as well as the immediate effects, and the social as well' as indi- 
vidual, points of view. ' 

8. Sharpening One^s Expression 

Many .people express themselves in words which do not: 
actually say' what' they mean. . The habit of slipshod, ■fragmen- 
tary assertions leads: to statements which may be too broad, M- 
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complete^ or obviously inaccurate. Students who exhibit such 
tendencies may also add to the confusion by the use of slang 
terms having' a collegiate vogue but out of place elsewhere. A 
generous attitude on the part of the reader or listener is needed 
to interpret the statement in accordance with its intended mean- 
ing, with resulting doubt because of the choices presented. 

In contrast, a well-written or well-spoken statement can 
stand by itself as completely intelligible to anyone. Its meaning 
is not affected b}^ what one thinks the reader or listener takes 
for granted. An experienced imstructor has no reason to take 
anything for granted, for students who are mentally slothful 
balk at precise terms and take refuge in vague, general asser- 
tions that perpetuate bad habits. 

It is desirable to practice choosing one's terms carefully, so 
that the manner of expression will indicate a keenly functioning 
mind and the thoughts expressed will be interestingly and pre- 
cisely stated. This habit requires alertness to one's customary 
methods of phrasing a thought and concentration on what one 
wants to say and how one is saying it. 

The problem method of study and teaching provides greater 
opportunity than most other procedures for practice in close 
analysis, broad thinking and careful statement. An attempt has 
therefore been made to integrate some of the principles consid- 
ered in the first part of this memorandum into standards of 
approach which may be applied generally to the solution of 
problems. This is the subject of the material which follows. 


II. A METHOD OF APPROACH TO PROBLEMS , 

The case or problem method of instruction is employed as a 
means of accustoming students to analysis of realistic situations. 
The problems presented are similar to those which, one might 
meet in some, professional .responsibi.lity, and They provide an 
excellent opportunity for training in ways. of .approach, analysis,, 
and solution. ' ■ . . 
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A problem '' as used in the study of labor relations is a 
case, or group of cases, presenting an industrial situation for the 
purpose of having the student make an independent appraisal 
of the issues involved and the measures required for solution. 
In some instances the case presented may seem to involve no 
issue. This may be because the course of action taken by the 
institution described may seem to be the proper one, or because 
alternative solutions, also presented, are among those wiiicli 
one might choose as applicable. The problem involved in such 
situations is for the student to decide whether the course of 
action taken, even if, seemingly the best, was really such in the 
light of all circumstances and more mature consideration. 

Suggested Treatment in Three Stages 

In this process are there some basic principles of approach 
and treatment which may be commonly applied to most prob- 
lems? What follows is an attempt to outline such a procedure 
for application, so far as seems feasible, to problems generally.^ 
This procedure presents an approach in three separate stages. 
A short, preparatory description is all that will be necessary, 
because the outline itself, which follows, is intended to be ex- 
plicit in its directions. 

■ Stage ! is a preparation of the problem for study. ' This is 
necessary because the facts of a- business problem, as in actual 
life, may reach one through a biased source or with inadequate 
data and with confusing details. There may be interspersed in- 
consequential and:' unrelated information which is of no moment 
in dealing with the problem and needs to be discarded or dis- 
regarded; or the facts may be chaotic- in order and confusing in 
their existing relationship. There may be palpable errors- and 
misstatements which cannot be accepted as facts in- dealing witli- 
the problem. There may be vague statements due to the era- 

^ TUe next few pages are a combination . of my own ideas with a' liberal use 
of ^ the material and- .suggestions available in a much more comprehensive and 
exacting procedure for dealing with problems wMch was prepared by Elliott D. 
Smith, .Professor of Industrial .Relations at Yale, for his classes, and, which' be 
was land .enough to let me adapt to my purposes.' '(The author.) ,■ 
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pIo3rmeat of ambiguous terms or to the fact that terms are 
used in a sense having widely different connotations to different 
people. There may be marked gaps in the facts essential to 
further action in the problem. Hence any procedure suggested 
for dealing with problems inescapably begins with a sorting and’ 
organization of the facts. 

• A second important step in Stage I is that of clarifying the 
issue, question, or objective of the problem. As indicated in the 
early part of this memorandum, this primary step should re- 
ceive special attention in the procedure. With the facts sifted 
and the question or issue clearer, the problem is prepared for 
study and a better solution is to be expected. 

Stage II embodies the planned application of the solution. 
In order that the total picture may be seen, this stage prescribes 
a classified, analytic layout or map of the solution, embodying a 
statement of the main, all-inclusive divisions of the subject, and 
indicating an orderly sequence of treatment. The values of this 
approach are many. It reveals the degree of imagination applied 
to the problem and, to the extent that the plan is lacking in 
comprehensiveness, it exposes action based on pure hunch or 
partial analysis. This also promotes an orderly and 

systematic division of attention. Without a layout and choice 
of plan, there is little to protect one from a haphazard sequence 
which skips about, without good reason, from one item — which 
may be a major category— to some detail belonging in another 
category. 

Stage III is an attempt to check the validity of the solution, 
to see whether it really meets the terms of the problem as orig- 
inally defined. It need only be stated here that such a check 
will often reveal that the problem has been erroneously inter- 
preted or that the treatment is only a partial solution. The 
actual character of the -solution depends upon the. intelligence 
and judgment of the -student. Intuition is required to evaluate 
the forces at work in any problem,- those favorable as well as 
those definitely opposing, to . compare ..means with ends, and to 
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meet standards such as those discussed in an earlier part of this 
memorandum. 

A recapitulation of this general discussion of the proposed 
procedure may now be put in more definite form by the fol- 
lowing outline of an approach to business problems. 

STAGE L PREPARE THE FACTS AND ISSUES FOR STUDY 

A. The Facts 

* The facts given may be already clear, pertinent, ade- 
quate, and well organized, or they may be a stumbling 
block to further analysis. The procedure suggested 
here is only a preliminary organization of the given facts 
in order to make the problem more understandable, and 
does not apply to those facts which will have to be dis- 
covered in order to answer the problem. To do this it 
will be helpful to: 

1. Sift the data, so that by separating the inconsequential 
or unrelated information one can concentrate on the 
significant facts. 

2. Clarify the data of its errors, misstatements, and vague- 
ness, by noting obvious or easily ascertainable er- 
rors, and, where one^s general knowledge or specific 
information is corrective, substituting the true fact; 
or by taking note of vagueness of terms or data, and 
where important, defining the terms or concepts con- 
sidered. 

3« Amplify the data, by supplementary assumptions. 

If there are omissions of essential points without 
which the problem is not clear or is hard to deal with, 

'' it becomes necessary to, fill in these factual gaps with 
assumptions. If a' single assumption for a given; sit- 
uation is inadequate, as many alternative assumptions 
as may be necessary to discuss the problem with refer- 
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CBce to these possible contingencies should be made. 
But the assumptions should be at a minimum and must 
be labelled as such in order to distinguish them from a 
statement of facts. 

The Issues or Objectives 

With the debris cleaned away and the content sorted 
for study, it is now time to analysie the question thor- 
oughly and to restate the issue tersely, in accordance with 
such considerations as those discussed in Part I of this' 
memorandum. 

STAGE IL PLAN AND APPLY THE SOLUTION 
A. The Total Picture 

Before proceeding to a solution of a problem, it is 
necessary to see the w'hole range of possible solutions in 
their proper perspective. Otherwise one may start off on 
an incidental issue and oiie^s solution may be fragmen- 
tary. To guard against this it is necessary to: 

1. Survey the field of principles or solutions applying to 
this problem by listing the range of t 5 q)es of approach 
which have a reasonable bearing on the situation, and 
to classify these items in a well-knit and orderly struc- 
ture serving as an outline of the possible scope of the 
solution. 

2. Select the items to which major attention is to be 
given, and determine the sequence of their treatment. 

M. The Extent of Progress 

■ In, a long case, or when the issues are complicated, 
it may be advivsable at. one or. more points to make cer-. 
tain that the analysis is proceeding', along the right course, 
or at least to, make this clear to, the reader. , Such a, 
consolidation of progress may be effected by indicating 
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from time to time, at appropriate places, the extent of 
the advance made in solving the problem. 

STAGE IIL CHECK THE SOLUTION 

The whole procedure so far may be evaluated by reference 
to the original purpose. With this in mind it is desirable to: 

A. Review, in tersest form, the nature of the issue as con- 
ceived at the start, with regard to its immediate and 
long-time objectives. 

B. Validate the solution by demonstrating the degree to 
which it meets the terms of that problem. 

C. Chech the solution reflectively from various angles of 
business judgment to see whether in the means employed, 
effects produced, or emphasis given, it runs counter to 
some important, human, technical, or organizational con- 
sideration. 
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REFERENCES AND READING LISTS ' 

The users of this volume have, no doubt, observed that there 
are no references or suggestions given in connection mth these 
problems, although in many cases the solution would require 
knowledge wiiich the student cannot be expected to possess. 
The reasons for omitting these direct references in the text but 
providing some aid here are accordingly presented. 

At the outset it should be made clear that while in all in- 
stances it would be better for the student to try to ^Hliiiik out’^ 
the main lines of approach before comparing his conclusions 
with those offered in authoritative treatises, and some problems 
would be better taught through the enforcement of independent 
thought entirely, adequate readings and references should be at 
his disposal. In using these problems in the introductory course, 
at least one reading reference, representing the most recent and 
appropriate material available at the time, is usuall}^ provided 
in advance on mimeographed assignment sheets* In the grad- 
uate course a problem is often given with the request that no 
reference should be consulted until at least one session has been 
devoted to it. 

From a pedagogical standpoint, these contentions appear 
true: that the best training mi original thiiildiig is likely to be 
obtained if the student’s .first contact with a problem forces him 
entirely on his own resources; that this stage of blundering will 
heighten the effect and meaning of a subsequent assignment; 
that, where time permits, the announcement of the favored 
reference only in connection with, a second, or later class hour 
devoted to the problem will be found, a useful expedie.nt in this 
regard; that very few. chapters or even, books can ,be found which 
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will completely cover the field intended by both the broad and 
the specific questions to which a problem directs attention; and 
hence, that whatever aid of this kind is given the student, the 
ultimate aim of this type of teaching is to force the responsibility 
back upon him to integrate his ideas .and knowledge, from 
whatever source they may have been gathered. 

It is clear, therefore, that the student should be taught to 
^ find information for liimseK, without regard to a particular 
course, textbook, or assortment of books. In the Tuck School, 
for a decade, one of the steps taken to provide formal training 
of this character has been, a substantial assignment in library 
research, as one of the first 'tasks in the course, with the men 
ivorking in groups under the personal supervision of the author. 
A Manual on Research and Reports (the revised edition of which 
will be distributed earty in 1937 through the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company), has been issued by the School in this conne'c- 
tion, and has proved of aid. 

■ Such training is not in place of guidance from the instructor, 
and for practical purposes it will be found desirable to provide a 
reading list of the chief material which should be consulted. 
The student who uses this book independently will likewise wish 
such aid. Some instructors may wish to specify exactly what 
readings, by book and page, should be done in connection with' 
.each;, problem assigned,; ..What, these assignments shall be de-, 
pends, in the main, on the point of view of the instructor, on the 
size of ; the group taught, on the resources available to provide 
, , reference, material, .and particularly, on the. time at which the 
subject is treated. A reading which may be the best today may 
■ be' inferior to one . issued a year hence. For this ; reason the 
. recommendations which follow are intended .merely to. establish 
a foundation, on which an instructor or student may build, rather 
than to provide assignments neatly fitting the jigsaw edges 
which the puzzles in the' text provide. 

The material which follows includes, - first, suggestions con- 
cerning the best general reading lists in the field of labor rela- 
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tions; second, a description of the output of some of the principal ■ 
organizations engaged in publishing material in this field; and' 
third, the list of some of the outstanding books applicable to' 
industrial relations courses. . 

Available Reading Lists 

Two pamphlets published by Princeton University, through 
its Industrial Relations Section (described below), are the most 
useful short bibliographies available. These are ^^The Office ' 
Library of an Industrial Relations Executive ( 1934 , 22 pp.), , 
and its companion, ^^A Trade Union Library*'^ ( 1935 , 26 pp.), ' 
Their virtues include clear typography, excellent classification 
of material, careful selection of references, annotations for each 
item, and remsion from time to time to bring the pamphlets up^ 
to date. In these two lists will be found selected publications 
issued by all of the organizations listed below, as the field has 
been well combed, but mmy items are missing which are neces- 
sary to cover the full range of the problems presented. 

A reading list with a somewhat different emphasis, but 
which is part of a book, is the fifty-page Select Critical Bibli- 
ography^^ included as pages 535”584 of John R. Commons and 
John B. AiidvewB, Principles of Labor Legislation (New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1936). It lists books, documents, reports 
and other material on labor problems and labor legislation, and 
is the best available in this" field. Its material is classified under : 
the following heads: employment and uiiemplojmient; minimum 
fair wage; hours of labor; safety and health; social insurance; ' 
individual bargaining; collective bargaining; administration; 
the basis of labor law. A pithy descriptive note is given for ; 
each item. 

. Orgaiaizations Publishing Labor Literature 

From the large number of organizations wliicli are, or have 
been, active in the publication of literature covering one or more 
of the. aspects of labor; relations, certain importiMit agencies now 
functioning are listed below. . Amoiig those., not included are the 
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Rand School, whose valuable publications have lapsed or are 
now spasmodic, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., whose 
exhaustive studies in the field of unemployment insurance and 
industrial pensions appear chiefly in books, and the National 
Safety Council, w’’hose excellent material is specialized within 
its field. 

The U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., publishes an 
extensive array of documents, technical and general, representing 
occasional and continuous studies of a wide variety of labor sub- 
jects. Its extensive Monthly Labor Review ($3.50 per year), with 
its semi-annual index, enables one to keep in touch with the progress 
and current technique of labor relations throughout the world, and 
its Labor Information Bulletin (free) is a brief survey covering a few 
, significant developments in popular summaries each month. 

The American Management Assodation, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City, makes available the reports of committees, as 
well as the papers and the discussions of its conferences, in pam- 
phlets and in its quarterly magazine, Personnel. These are excellent 
contributions to the applied problems of labor relations and per- 
sonnel management. Some of the best of this material appearing 
up to 1931 was reprinted that year, under the editorship of W. J. 
Donald, in the Handbook of Business Administration (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1753 pp.). 

The Industrial Relations Section^ Princeton University, already 
mentioned above for the two reading lists recommended, prepares 
helpful mimeographed memoranda and short reports, issued free 
or at nominal cost, concerning company personnel practices and 
other subjects of labor relations. 

The NaUonal Industrial Conference Boards Inc,t 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City, is the chief research agency for employ- 
^ ers. It publishes studies based on its own surveys of special phases 
of labor relations, such as wages and the cost of living, salary poli- 
cies, incentive plans and personnel programs. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City,: through its Group Service Division, prepares 
numerous reports and leaflets of practical value on various problems 
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of, personnel administration, and distributes these free to interested 
.persons. 

The Persoiind Research Federation, 29 West 39th Street, New ■ 
York City, publishes mo.nthly The Persomiel Journal, which con- 
tains valuable, articles on matters of personnel technique, psycho- 
logical "problems of industry, and labor problems in general. 

The American Assodation for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23rd 
Street, New York. City, publishes The A?nericmi Labor Legislation 
Reiiew, a quarterly publication discussing important developm.ents .' 

. in prO'tective legislation and administration. 

A Selected Reading Xist 

, ' The. list here presented wms originally prepared to meet re- : 
quests from students and alumni who might wish to establish a^, , 
small library ior personal reference and study. At the very ■ 
beginning such a list requires the unfortunate decision to omit 
'many first“.rate magazine articles, i.ii some eases of only a few - 
,pages,, which are among -the ,most valuable , ref e,reiices that .an 
instructor has.' Moreove.r, at, best the choice of a few books 
from the many excellent' ones written raises difficult questions,., 
of judgment. 'Consolation is found, however, in the fact' that . , 
while many important articles and volumes have regretfully ' 
been omitted, these are in -most cases mentioned in the larger 
reading lists previously ■recommended. . ■ 

One of the hardest ■■ tasks in preparing a .bibliography is the 
classification of material. The general texts,, with which the list 
begins, cover a wide- scope of labor problems, but the other books 
are listed under only one head when , in most cases they might be 
included under other heads.: The defects of .classification' will, it 
is hoped, be minimized because of the shortness of the list 
presented. 

GENERAL TEXTS, ON . LABOR ' PROBLEMS 

Carroli; R. Daugherty,: Labor :ProMems in American Industry. New 
York, Houghton- Miffin.,Com'pany., 1933, ,.959 pp. 

A comprehensive ■■ 'text \wM-ch. treats 'in an informative way a 
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wide range of subjects in the field of labor economics/ labor con- 
ditions, unionism, and labor legislation. 

Waeren B. Gatlin, The Labor Problem. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1935, 765 , pp. 

A general textbook covering the chief problems of labor in the 
United States, with some attention to Great Britain. 

Ordway Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Personnel Administraiion: 
Its Principles and Practice. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany,' Inc., 1933, 519 pp. 

The standard work in this field, combining a broad approach 
to the subject with concrete material dealing with administrative 
aspects of successful personnel work. 

John R. Commons and John B. Andrews, Principles of Labor Legis- 
lation. New York, Harper <fe Brothers, 1936, 606 pp. 

* The most authoritative and comprehensive study of labor 
legislation and administration, brought up to date from time to 
time. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy. New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1920, 899 pp. 

A thorough treatise, long the classic in its field, on the evolution 
of labor problems in Great Britain, and their attempted solution 
by wage-earners’ organizations and by social legislation. 

John A. Fitch, The Causes of Industrial Unrest. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1924, 424 pp. 

An interpretation of labor friction and unrest intended to pro- 
vide the background of the struggle between labor and capital in 
terms of certain objective conditions. 

WAGES AND INCENTIVES 

Stanley B. Mathewson, Restriction of Output among Unorganized 
Workers. New York, The Viking Press, 1931, 212 pp. 

An inquiry in a wide variety of concerns of restriction of out- 
put by workers uninfluenced by trade unions, which is revealing 
as to the causes, extent, and consequences of such practices. 

Herbert Feis, Principles of Wage Settlement. .New York, H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1924, 452 pp. 

A collection of decisions from boards of arbitration, official and 
unofficial, with the contentions of the opposing sides, forming an 
extremely interesting body of ' material ■concerning points of view 
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' regarding various aspects of wage principle and wage practice 
with some attention to basic principles. 

Maueice Dobb, Cambridge, England, The University Press ' 

1928, 169 pp, ■ . ' 

A compact review of wage theory and the economics,, applying, 
to wage problems. 

Sumner H. Slichter, Towards Stability, New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1934, 211 pp. 

An examination of fundamental conditions which must be met ' 
in order for the economic system to avoid major crises and to 
achieve a larger measure of stability, with special reference to 
flexibility of wage rates. 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., Stjstems of Wage 
Payment j 1930, 131 pp., and Financial Incentives^ 1935, 47 pp. 
New York. Published by the Board. 

These two volumes constitute a compact survey and analysis 
of different methods of wage payment, accompanied by helpful 
statistical data. 

C. Canby Balderston, Group Incentives. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1930, 171 pp. 

A critical survey of the group incentive types of compensation 
for employees, showing the differences in methods used, the dif- 
ficulties encountered and ways of overcoming them. 

Charles W. Lytle, Wage Incentive Methods, New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1929, 457 pp. 

A comprehensive technical treatment of the subject of wage 
methods, including classification and comparison of the various 
types of incentive wage plans for direct wwkers, indirect workers, 
supervisors and executives, 

Herman Feldman, A Personnel Program for the Federal Civil Service, 
(House Document No. 773, 71st Congress, 3d Session.) Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1931, 289 pp. 

A comprehensive study of the personnel problems of the Gov- 
ernment, but with chapters widely used as reference on wmge levels, 

^ wage differentials,, incentives, salary administration and promotion. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND LEADERSHIP 

C. Canby Balderston,; Exemtive Guidance of. Industrial Relations. 
Philadelphia, University. of Pennsylvania .Press, 1935, 435 pp. 
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A most helpful volume which begins with chapters containing 
separate case studies of the labor policies of prominent concerns 
and uses these as a basis for thoughtful analysis, comparison, and 
appraisal. 

David R. Ceaig and W. W. Charters, Personal Leadership in Industry, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1925, 245 pp. 

A survey, for self-training in leadership, of what 110 executives, 
foremen, and supervisors actually do with regard to such matters 
as maintaining authority, developing teamwork, training, obtaining 
quality and quantity of output, and similar problems. 

American Management Association, Personnel Administration and 
Technological Change, New York, published by the Association, 
1935, 35 pp. 

A significant symposium on a subject of great importance in 

which executives and authorities contributed first-rate material. 

* ' ■ 

Howard L. Davis, The Young Man in Business, New York, John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1931, 172 pp. 

Full of wise, practical counsel to the young man in seeking a 
job, in planning his future, in adjusting himself to his superiors and 
associates, in acquiring various types of proficiency and in super- 
vising the work of his subordinates. 

Erwin H, Schell, The Technique of Executive Control, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1934, 231 pp. 

Illustrates the various types of problems arising in the rela- 
tionship of an executive with his subordinates. 

Sam A. Lewisohn, The New Leadership in Industry. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1926, 234 pp. 

An interesting formulation, by an enlightened capitalist, of the 
employer’s labor problems and of a modern approach to issues of 
industrial relations. 

Whiting Williams, Mainsprings of Mmi, New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925, 313 pp. 

AH' interpretation of the feelings and desires of workers with 
regard to various aspects of their work environment, vividly de- 
scribed by an industrial executive who put on overalls to find out. 

Herman Feldman, Racial Factors in American Industry, New 'York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1931, 318 pp, ^ 

A study of vexing problems of racial antagonisms and discrim- 
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illations in industry, with special attention to the policies and 
techniques, of management which may minimize this friction., 

F. J. Robthlisber'ger, Understanding, a Prerequisite of Leadership 
1936, 17 pp. 

An e,xceptionaI contribution made before the Business Execu-' 
tives’ Group conducted by Professor Philip Cabot, of the 'Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University, and dis- 
tributed by him and by the author, also of the SchooFs Faculty, 

INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology, New York, W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1932, 652 pp. 

The most comprehensive picture of the whole field of modern 
industrial psychology, summarizing recent knowledge in a wide 
range of special subjects, such as vocational selection, employment 
tests, safety, training, fatigue, monotony, maladjustment and othef 
human problems of work. 

Elliott D. Smith, Psychology for Execuiives. New York, Harper k 
Brothers, 1935, 311 pp. 

Based on the actual experience of a thoughtful executive and 
student, this volume combines a sound grasp of psychological prin- 
ciples with first-hand knowledge of human reactions in work rela- 
tionships. The appendixes contain applied analyses on how to 
deal with various basic situations. 

Ordway T'ea'd, Htman Nature and Management, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, 338 pp. 

A valuable statement of the function of modern psychology in 
managerial relations, combining an academic approach with con- 
crete applications. 

Y. Y. Anderson, in Indmtry. New York, Harper '& 

Brothers, 1929,364 pp. 

An applied instance of the use of mental hygiene and psychiatry 
in employment relations in a department store, in an attempt to 
deal with problem” employees thi’ough physical, mental, and 
social adjustments. 

Harry W. Hepner, Htmian Relations m Changing Industry. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934, 671 pp. 

A popularization,, of industrial ps^^chology and personnel prin- 
ciples, with .interesting -practical '.applications. 
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OLD AGE, INSECURITY, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

I. M. Rubinow, The Quest for Security, New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1934, 638 pp. 

The work of a noted authority on social insurance, on the 
philosophy?', practice, and program of insurance against accidents, 
illness, old age, unemployment and destitution. 

C. R. Dooley and Helen L. Washburn, The Employmefit and Ad- 
jiistnient of the Older Worker, New York, American Management 
Association, 1929, 42 pp. 

A special report concerned with the middle-aged worker mthiii 
industry, rather than with pensioning of the aged. This was de- 
livered at a convention of the Association, and is printed with the 
discussion from the floor. 

Murray W. Latimer, Industrial Pension Systems in the United States 
® and Canada. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
1932, Two Vols., 1195 pp. 

An exhaustive study of industrial pension plans in their chief 
phases. It was completed, however, before the Social Security 
Act, and therefore the modifications this may introduce in aspects 
of such plans are not discussed. 

Barbara N. Armstrong, Insuring the Essentials, New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1932, 717 pp. 

A comprehensive text on social insurance throughout the world. 
It discusses workmen’s compensation, health insurance, old age and 
invalidity insurance and unemployment insurance, and is excellent 
in its facts, appraisals and recommendations. 

Paul H. Douglas and Aaron Director, The Prohlem of Unem.ploy- 
,ment. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931, 505 pp. 

An introduction to the general problem of imemploymient, its 
extent, its costs, its causes, and its remedies, including a section 
, ; on unemployment insurance. 

Paul H. Douglas, Social Security in the United States, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, 384 pp. 

' A readable and informative, appraisal of the Federal Social 
Security Act and the legislation of the various states by leading 
expert on the problem. ' 

Eveline M. Toward Social Security, New York, McGraw- 

Hill Book; Company, Inc.,, 1936, 269 pp* 
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k meaty explanation of the Social Security Act and ' a ■ keen 
survey of the larger issues it presents. 

E. Wight BxVkke, Imurmice or Dolef New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1935, 280 pp. 

A first-hand study of English uriemplo 3 ?m,ent insurance de- 
signed specifically to aid American students to profit ,by British 
experience. A good supplement to the earlier and larger volume by 
Miss Mary Gilson, Unemploymmt Insumnce in Great Britain. New 
York, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 1931, 560 pp. 

Hebman Feldman, The Regularizaiion of EmploymmL New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1925, 437 pp. 

A study of the methods by which the irregularity of operations 
and of employment may be reduced through improved industrial 
practice. 

GROUP RELATIONS AND LABOR LAW 

Eknest R. Bueton, Employee Represeyitatmi. Baltimore, The Wil- 
liams &; Wilkins Co., 1926, 283 pp. 

A thorough treatment of the principles of employee representa- 
tion and the conditions of its operation, valuable even though it 
precedes recent developments in structure and procedure. 

Selig Perlman, A History of Trade Unwnuni in the United States, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922, 313 pp. 

The best brief history of the rise and progress of organized 
labor in this country. 

J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Rise of Modem hidustry. New, 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926, 281 pp. 

A brilliant and scholarly analysis of the eomnaercia! history of 
Europe and the evolution of the industrial system as exemplified 
chiefly by its development in Great Britain. Shows the industrial 
forces released, the problems of labor relations created, and the 
factors of social control involved. 

Lewis L. Lobwin, The A^nencan Federation of Lahore Washington, 
The Brookings Institution, 1933, 573 pp. 

A factual review, of American, labor ..union history, w,ith:, espe- 
cially good chapters covering the period 1 925-1932. Its final chap- 
ter, '‘Interpretation and Outlook, and the appendixes containing 
the status of selected, -unions in various industries are excellent 
sources of reference. 
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X B. S. IIardMxVN, Editor, Ajnmcan Labor Dijnaniies in the Light of 
^PostAVar Developments. New York,-Harcourt, Brace and Co./l928, 

' 432 pp. ■ ■ ■ 

A compilation by tliirty-two different contributors which in- 
terprets post-war developments and present-day tendencies in 
trade-union activity and contains interesting sidelights on various 
aspects of labor unionism. 

George G. Groat, An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in 
America. ^ New York, The Macmillan Company, 1926, 532 pp. 

A valuable study of the structure, activities, policies and prob- 
lems of the various types of American unions and of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

David J. Saposs, Readings in Trade IJnionism. New York, George H. 
Doran Company, 1926, 451 pp. 

• Principles and problems of labor organizations, as discussed by 
> trade-unionists in their official publications and writings. 

Richard C. Nyman and Elliott D. Smith, Union-Management Co- 
operation in the Stretch-Out.' ’ New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1934, 210 pp. 

This first-hand study of the problems of introducing techno- 
logical change in a textile mill is a revealing contribution to the 
general problem of the possibilities, limitations and technique of 
union-management cooperation in production. 

John Hilton, and others, Editors, Are Trade Unions Obstrwtivef 
London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1935, 349 pp. 

This volume, published under the joint editorship of six dis- 
tinguished Britishers (including N. Seebolim Rowntree, Sir Arthur 
Salter and Professor John Hilton), is based on a study in the chief 
industries of Great Britain of the extent to which union rules 
and practices interfere with industrial efficiency and economic 
, prosperity. , . ■ ' 

Albert R., Ellingwood and Whitney Coombs,' The Government and 
Labor. New; York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, 1926, 639 pp. 

A. compilation. of the more important statutes, judicial decisions, 
administrative orders, and reports bearing upon the relations be- 
tween the federal and state .governments and labor in the United 
States, with illuminating comments and .questions. , 

International Labour Oepice, Conciliation and Arbitration in I ndm- 
trial Disputes. Geneva, International Labour Office, ' 1933, 696 pp. 
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A comparative analysis of the legislation of various countries' 
on the conciliation and arbitration procedure adopted for the pre-: 
vention and settlement of trade disputes concerning the fixing of 
working conditions. 

Lewis L. Loewin and Arthtje WubniG’, Labor Relations Boards. 
Washington, The Brookings Institution, 1935, 477 pp. 

An account of the regulation of collective bargaining under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act by the various labor relations 
boards. 

Twentieth CENTURy Fund, Inc., Labor and the Government. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935, 413 pp. 

An investigation of the role of the Government in labor rela- 
tions which begins with an informative discussion of trade-unions, 
employers’ associations and company unions, and then concentrates 
on the problem of industrial disputes and their adjustment. 
reviews government efforts in mediation and intervention before 
and during the N.R.A. and ends with recommendations concerning 
needed types of legislation and administration. 

National Labor Relations Board, (1) First Anmial Report, 150 pp., 
(2) Decisions and Orders, 1094 pp., (3) Governmental Protection of 
Labor's Right to Organize-, 174 pp. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1936. 

The First Annual Report is for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1936, the Decisions for cases decided from Dec. 7, 1935 to July 1, 
1936, The third publication, labelled Bulletin. No. 1, is by the 
Board’s Division of Economic Research, and contains testimony 
given in behalf of the National Labor Relations Act by authorities 
summoned to a hearing held for the purpose by the Board. 

National Mediation Board, First Anmml Report, 19.35, . 69 pp., 
Second Annual Report, 1936, 46 pp. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 

These two reports, covering the two fiscal years ending June 30, 
1936, summarize the work of the National Mediation Board created 
to administer general labor relations on the railways, and of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, which admimsters certain 
types of railway disputes. 
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